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THE LINES TO BE FOLLOWED IN DRAWING THE 
PICTURES FOR THE MAHABHARATA EDITION * 
Bhavanrao Pandit Pratinidki, Chief of Aundh 
My “Picture Ramayana” was published in 1916. It then 
f»ccurred to me that I should issue a similar companion volume 
containing pictures illustrating the story of the Mahabharata. 
When this idea was communicated to a friend of mine, 
he said that a standard edition of the whole Mahabharata 
with various readings and with introduction, and also illustrations 
similar to the ‘ Picture Ramayana ’ should be published and that* 
such an edition would be worthy of ray present position. This 
®**gg®8tion appealed itself to me. I consulted our revered Guru 
Dr. Bhandarkar who heartily approved of the whole scheme. 
The Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute has, at my request, 
taken upon itself the task of issuing a complete, critical, annotat- 
ed and illustrated edition of the Mahabharata. It is evident that 
in as much as the Mahabharata is the national epic of India, it is 
the duty of e^ery individual and of every Government including 
the Imperial Government ofindia, to financially support this trem- 
endous undertaking. It is in this noble spirit that the Govern- 
ment of Bombay have, under the lead of His Excellency Sir George 
Lloyd, sanctioned a maximum yearly donation of rupees six 

* Read at the Bhandarkar Institute on the 23rd of July 1921. 
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thousand till the work is completed. 1 have, on my part, pledges 
myself to give the Institute, as help towards bringing out thia 
edition of the Mababbarata, a sum of rupees one lakh (hundred 
thousand) in all. The University of Bombay and the Government 
of Burma have each come forward to our help with suitable 
yearly donations and we have every hope that the Rajas and ' the 
Maharajas of our land and our merchant princes and other rich 
persons as also the other Provincial Governments would favour- 
ably respond to this cause for the rehabilitation of our national 
poem. • • 

Now with regard to the illustrations which are to form a 
conspicuous part of this forthcoming edition of the Mahabharatk, 
it has been stated in the Prospectus issued by the Institute 
in ldl9 (page 35) that the number of the pictures would be 
about 200. They would not be issued in a volume by itself ad 
the Picture Ramayaija, but would be inserted in their proper 
plaOes in the body of the text itself. These illustrations will be 
painted by myself personally or by other artists under my per- 
sonal supervision. 

But a very important question is — and it is also a very difScult 
question — as to how to draw these pictures that are to go in this 
(edition of the Mahabharata. This question was informally dis- 
cussed to a certain extent at the time of the first Oriental Con- 
ference held at Poona in November 1919. Most of the eminent 
scholars then assembled took part in the discussion. Even before 
this meeting was held, the question was referred for opinion to 
scholars and experts in the matter. But on either occasion the 
outcome was not assuring. Most of those who were written to in 
advance did not favour us with any reply ; and the bringing to- 
gether of the scholars at the meeting held during the Conference 
Sessions only served to emphasize how widely divergent viewit and 
notions Were entertained on the point at issue. For instance, it 
was urged (with regard to the question as to how the heroes were 
to be dressed) that the provincial dresses which people use at 
present in particular provinces may be shown in our pictures, with 
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regard to incidents which are mentioned to have happened in those 
psovinoes in the epic. Again it was also recommended that the 
style adopted by the Jaipur School of painting should.be followep 
in the matter of apparel, ornaments, etc. Some urged that the 
style followed by mt in the Picture Rdmayana was by no 
means a bad one and that therefore, it should be continued. But 
iUustrtions drawn from subjective standards and based on no 
fixed principles are surely enough out of place in a standard 
scientific edition of the Mahabhdrata. 

The question is further complicated by* the fact that no caves 
or statues or carvings belonging to the epic period are available, 
nor is there any literary evidence which may unimpeachably be 
assigned to the epic period. In fact the existence of this ‘ epic 
period * may most plausibly be doubted with the result that the 
questions, in which epic artists are likely lo feel the greatest interest 
are left in a hoplessly moot condition. Some of such questions are 
the following: — What sort of dress should Draupadi be shown 
In ? What would be the proper dress for Arjuna ? In what 
manner'did he wear his crown and his armour ? What are the 
ornaments proper for the age ? What were the animals sneh as 
elephants, horses, oxen peculiar to that period and how were they 
clothed ? What was the style in which carts and chariots were 
built then ? How were the houses built and how should they be 
shown ? How did big processions on such occasions as expedi- 
tious. hunting etc. start ? How should the royal umbrella and 
other insignia be shown ? Should these and other items of their 
life be drawn from mere descriptions or ocular evidence such as 
some of our modern artists do, or should they be based on some 
real evidence t The source of the evidence as also its provenanoe 
must he taken into account. 


Though it cannot now be denied that we Indians do change our 
manners of dressing ourselves according to circumstances, still, it 
is evident that the general popular tendency is towards not 
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completely breaking away from the tradition. An Indian 
from any province of India between the Himayalas aijd 
the Cape f/omorin and belonging to any of the four castes, 
viz., Brahmana, Ksatriya, Vai^ya, and f^udra is every where seen 
generally wearing two pieces of cloth on^y ; one to cover the 
lower body and the other the Ultarlya, the upper one. Howsoever 
some of our officials and inteUiqentia might be now dressing 
themselves on social ceremonious occasions from after the tenth 
century onward, ffrst in imitation of the Mahomedans and now in 
imitation of .the Europeans, still it can scarcely be gainsaid that 
we in our homes, and more especially on religious occasions have 
only two pieces of cloth. This shows how conservative we have 
always been, and how tenaciously we cling to the old traditions. 

The Mahomedans coixjuored almost the whole of India after 
the eleventh century and ruled it for a long time afterwards. 
The conquered races naturally try to imitate the conquerors, The 
social etiquette changed and along with it the custome, too. Thus, 
the loose Pdyajama and the ca]) were introduced. (Dhoties and 
old head dress being put aside;) the only class that has Resisted 
this onset of new fashions, was that of women generally. 'I'hey 
have practically retained their habits intact though the Oosa 
according to some, came to be introduced in their case, too. We 
have been under the English rule for thelasb two hundred years or 
so, and we have partly adopted the English habits. The old 
Pdyajamds and Aiigarakhas have given place to panta- 
loons, long coats, and short coats; and collars and neck- 
ties now bind our necks, and the Mussalman shoes have been re- 
placed by English shoes and boots. In spite of this, however, it 
must not be forgotten that even now we wear only two pieces of 
cloth in our homes. Foreign invasions, and foreign dominance 
for centuries together have not been able to undermine, to^any 
appreciable extent, our conservatism. Should not this our con- 
servatism enable us to conclude tjiat our social customs, manners 
and ways as evidenced in our costumes, ornaments, means of 
transport, general ways of deportment, and innumerable other 
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details, at a period when India was unaffected by contact with 
foreign rule and foreigners, who dressed themselves in a different 
fashion and observed a different set of customs and manners, were 
the same as what must have been current for centuries together ? 


My argument therefore comes to this; — We shall not be 
going wrong in holding that the details of daily life as 
portrayed on Indian sculptures and statues belonging 
roughly to the period 300 B. C. to 150*B. C. ( i. le. to about 
the time ef Candragupta and his famous grandson A^oka ) in so 
far as they depict certain costumes, ornaments etc, must have 
been those which had prevailed from very ancient times, — say for 
about a thousand years previous to their depictment, — times, 
which we may without much contradiction, generally designate 
as the Epic or Mahabharata period. The same fashion in 
costumes and ornaments etc. was, it can be said, generally follow- 
ed tor oven seven or eight centuries that followed the time of 
A^oka, when we see the engravings and pictures at Sanchi- 
Bharhut, Bhilsa, Ajanta, Ellora and last of all at Java and remem- 
ber when and by whom these pieces of art were executed. The 
comparison of these with one another would show us how little 
our original ways have been influenced by foreign contact- It is 
of course well known that attempts were made to show that all 
these engravings and topes dated after the Christian era; nay. 
Buddhism itself was once boldly asserted by some European 
scholars to have originated afrer or about the Christian era. 
Thus “ the Buddhism of Gautama or Sakya Buddha dates not as 
usually supposed from the sixth century B.C. but from about or 
perhaps shortly before the commencement of the Christian era 
etc.” (Sanchi and its remains: by General F.G. Maisey, Introduc- 
tory chapter). The object in passing such easy-going obiter dicta 
as is involved in this assertion jthat Buddhism is approximately 
contemporaneous with Christianity, was perhaps to make the path 
'of the hypothesis of Greek and Roman infliuence on Indian art‘ a 
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smooth one and thus to stamp the Indian Art as an imitation. 
But fortunately for Indian Art, saner views have since prevailed 
as every student of Indian Art and literature now knows. E. B. 
Havell thus says in his work ‘Indian Sculpture and Painting’ 
(page 93). ‘ The Bharhut rail is, accordirig to Fergusson the 
most interesting monument in India from a historical point of 
view. It is especially important for the study of Indian Sculp- 
ture because it shows the degree of technical development the fine 
arts in India had reached before India came in contact with the 
Qraeco — Robaan Art 6f Gandhara, before the Indian Artistic 
philosophy had been differentiated from that of Europe ". 
Fergusson says: — “It cannot be too strongly insisted that the art 
here displayed is purely indigenous. There is absolutely no trace 
of Egyptian influence; it is indeed in every detail antagonistic to 
that art. Nor is there any trace of classical art ; nor can it be 
affirmed that any thing here could have been borrowed directly 
from Babylonia or Assyria. The capitals of the pillars do resem- 
ble somewhat those of Persepolis, and the honey suckle ornaments 
point in the same direction ; but barring that, the art, especially 
the figure sculpture belonging to the rail, seems an art elaborat- 
ed on the spot by Indians and by Indians only ( History of 
Indian Architecture, page 89). 

This would prove at least that as all the scenes carved on the 
walls of the Bharhut Topes before 250 B.O. are purely indigenous; 
since they are uninfluenced or spoiled by any foreign style, the 
style followed there can well be taken to have existed about one 
thousand years back i. e. in the real or supposed epic, and more 
.particularly the Mahabharata period. 

There are some paintings at Ajanta depicting the occasion of 
Indians mixing and holding a sort of general intercourse with 
foreigners, and the difference to be marked there between the 
costumes of the two sets of people belonging to separate nationali- 
ties, is sure to convince any one that these pictures faithfully 
represent the manners of the society as regards dress etc. in 
those days and that they are not merely arbitrary drawings. The 
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datails which the artist could not carve or present well, are only 
left to suggestion, but this erhould in no case mislead us. 

For our present purpose, I have arrived, after prolonged and 
due Consideration, to the conclusion that the pictures for the 
edition of the Mahabharata now in preparation should follow the 
lines indicated above i. e., they should be after the models of the 
pictures to be found in the old sculptures, and paintings in the 
caves or the Stupas, etc. Further details about costumes, orna- 
ments, animals, conveyance etc., with the necessary drawings 
and authorities (the latter both literary and pictorial*) have been 
given in an Appendix to this essay, 

I may refer to one or two small points, before entering upon 
these details. First, I have to request all and especially those 
that are interested in this subject of our Mahabharata illustra- 
tions, that any suggestions on this subject would be welcomed 
and very carefully considered. They may be addressed either to 
me direct or to the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. 
•They would receive my best consideration and would be given a 
due wefght in my final work. 

The second point I want to allude to, here, is this. Though 
the Mahabharata as we have it now, may be regarded as a 
legendary account or as a Srarti work or even as a store house of 
philosophy, still there have been few scholars who deny 
that the main story lying at the back ground of the poem is a 
real fact. If the Mahabharata war — call it a battle if you like — 
be a very probably accomplished face, then the heroes and the 
names indissolubly connected with it must have also been real 
persons. The date of this event only remains a matter for 
conjecture. Lciiving this question for others to decide, I would 
for my present purpose urge that the Mahabharata war may be 
assuheed to be a real fact and that the pictorial representation of 
its innumerable details should approximate to the ascertained 
probable time ; and from this point of view at least I am not 
prepared to subscribe to the opinion of a reviewer of our 
•Mahabharata prospectus on its pictorial side. The ‘ Hupam ’ of 
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Cvlcutita for October 1920 contains editorial notes on the edition 
of the Mahabharata undertaken by this Institute, more parti- 
cularly, as jtist now said, regarding what is said in our Prospectus 
about the illustrations that are to go with the text. The sum 
and substance of the criticism in the liupain seems to be that 
we should follow, in our work, the canons of the new school of 
art, developing on the Calcutta side, Gan we however afford to 
ignore the principles of anatomy in drawing the limbs of the 
human body or the principles of Perspective ? How would it be 
right that we should haVe no back-grounds and landscapes etc ? 
The critic says that we should keep before us us our model the 
Ajanta Frescoes. We go to still more ancient sources since our 
plan is to follow the Sanchi, fiharhut and Amaravati pictures in 
so far .as ornaments, dress etc. are concerned, and with regard to 
painting to follow generally the Ajanta drawings. But it does 
not stand to reason to say that the elementary principles of 
anatomy etc., should not be introduced, because for some reason 
or another they were ignored or mistaken in some cases, by our 
ancient artists. I am firmly convinced that we must correct 
these mistakes of our ancient artists, mistakes which very often 
mar the correctness of effect. 

, The critic further says ‘ No amount of historical or archaeologi- 
cal details can help us to picture the helmet of Perseus or the 
chariot of Arjuna But the question still remains how are 
these to be shown ? As said above and as would be abundantly 
made clear in the appendix to follow, many of the common things 
of our life such as ornaments, apparel, conveyances etc., did 
.exist in practically the same form, at about three hundred B.C. 
as they are to-day. Have we any valid ground for doubting that 
they were not so, several centuries before that date? I am at 
least aware of no such reason. And the innate conservatism 
rooted in our minds points to strengthen our contention that 
there could not have been any great change between say 1,COO 
B.C. and 300 B.C. There can thus be no ‘ anachronism ’ which 
our critic is afraid of — a charge which cannot consistautly be 
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brought against our plan, when, at anotherplace, the same critic 
advises us to follow the AjaAta drawings. 

The same critic has also urged that “ In matters of this kind 
he who pays the piper is not necessarily entitled to call for the 
tune”, and “ but we venture to suggest that it is not impossible 
to find among contemporary talents more than one Indian artist 
gifted with the requisite imaginative mind capable of producing 
in colour and form an adequate picturisation of the scenes, 
atmosphere and the life of the Indian Sagas. Any true and 
successful rendering of Indian mythical subjects must follow the 
path of symbolism and suggestion rather than of realism or 
naturalism.” The drift of the criticism seems to be that the 
pictures should not be of the realistic type, and that the Calcutta 
School of drawing should be more or less copied in our pictures. 
Though the personal allusion scarcely calls for any remark, still 
it must be said that after it is once settled that the edition is to 
be an illustrated one, some one with the requisite knowledge 
*and responsibility must see the work through. As regards the 
style to be followed, no arbitrary standards must be laid down ; 
but we must base our work on facts and monuments as ancient as 
possible. A standard critical edition of the Mahabharata that 
aspires to win the approval of all, must not, forsooth, have pictures 
that would only appeal to one and only one section of the people. 
We must get over the provincialism whenever and^ wherever 
necessary. As a not very encouraging sign of this f>ride of 
provincialism, I may mention that I presented a copy of my 
‘ Picture Ramayana ' to a very great personage — and ai tist too — 
on the Bengal side and requested him that I should be favoured 
with his views about it. He replied that he would not even deign 
to look at pictures not drawn on the model of the new Calcutta 
School of artists. T venture to regard this as an instance of 
misplaced provincialism, and one may be reminded of that well 
known verse in the Pcincatantxd* 

Still, the lines on which the pictures for the final edition of the ^ 
Mahabharata will be drawn, will be finally fixed in the light of, 
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aad giving due weight to all reasonable criticiams which this 
essay would evoke. The two pronlinent departures would he 
those indicated above, namely mistakes offending against the 
fundamental principles ot anatomy and perspective which have 
successively been perpetuated in our ancient drawings at Sanchi, 
Bhilsar, Ajanta and other places, will not be continued. It must 
be added that artistic talent coming from all sides will be 
employed and remunerated, provided the first principles are 
agreed to. The work undertaken by us all is as national as the 
poem itself, Tor whose resurrection we have all been labouring. 


APPENDIX 

We have chiefly to take into consideration the various points 
regarding the items enumerated in the list below ; — 

(а) Dresses, garments, crowns, head-dresses and other apparel ; 

ornaments, belts worn by kings and other royal person- 
ages. Equipment of ordinary persons. Equipment oi 
ascetics. 

(б) Dress, clothes and garments, etc., of queens and other 

royal ladies ; their ornaments, manner of dressing the 
hair and their upper garments. Dresses of ordinary 
women. Dresses of children. 

(c) Elephants, horses, bullocks, cows and other domestic 

animals and beasts ; their clothing, bedeckment, etc. 

(d) War-chariots, carriages, cars, waggons, carts ( two-wheeled 

and four-wheeled ). Boats, small and large. 

(e) Hunting and military expeditions. Musical instruments 

and music players: drums, tabors, etc. Dances 
concerts, etc. 

(/) Buildings, houses, mansions, roads and streets. Interior 
parts of a house, its plan, kitchens and the utensils used 
there. 

(g) Weapons and arms, swords, lances, bows, quivers, arrows, 
armours, shields, missiles and other weapons of war. 
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Uur investigation of the above must clearly be based on photo- 
griipha and pictures of paintings and sculptures available and on 
their description given in the Mahabharata and other anpient works 


(«) 

Dresses of (1) Kings (2) Ordinary persons and (3) Ascetics. 

On the Bharhut stupa there are on the heads of kings and 
other persons, turbans, Phetas and iiitmatos; generally there are 
no crowns. The head dresses ( Usnisa ) of kings have probably 
ornamental decorations, possibly golden embroidery. 

In some places it is found that (just as many do even at present) 
the end of the head cloth ( Pataka. ) is thrust in with a twist to 
give a flower-like appearance. The style of wearing is generally 
uniform ; the only difference being a bulge large or small either 
to the left or the right. (See Plate I. 1). Generally all the 
Phetda are of the above description. 

• The Pheta was tied round the head with the right hand as at 
present* the left hand being used to make the folds smooth and 
plain. At Bhrahut there is a picture of a person winding the 
Phetd round his head. From this it appears that the ancient 
style was the same as that prevailing at present. (Plate 1. 2.) 

The fashion of wearing the Dhoti-like apparel cannot be said 
to be wholly similar to the present one. Even at the present day 
the Brahmins on the Benares side (as observed by us personally ) 
bind a half of their dhoti round the loins and then binding a knot 
allow the other half and its skirt to hang down. The fashion in 
Plate 1. 2.8 is nearly similar to that. This clearly emphssiaea 
how conservative we have been in our ancient habits. 

Ear-rings, large and srasll are shown in Plate I. 1. They were 
geii6rally put on by all, be they princes, nobles or ordinary 
persons. 

Bound the neck of a king there was an ornament resembling our 
present ladies’ Cincapett in all respects except that it was a little 
’broader; below that was a necklace or garland consisting of four, 
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five or SIX strings of pearls. This ncoitlacc soinetimes used to 
have little golden boxes. (See Plate I. 1 , 2, 3.) , 

The males used to have a number of bracelets or arm- 
lets on their hands. At the time of battles they used the 
arrmours ; on other occasions also they wqre something like on 
present Bmidl. Its description is given under the heading 
But generally the bodies of males were uncovered except- 
ing the clothing for the lower part of the body and the upper 
garment UttaHya. The head-dress Pheta, generally seems to 
have played a necessary part of their equipment. Bhisma had 
white Pheta while fighting ; in fact, the whole of the fighting 
drees of Bhisma was of white colour, as is seen from 

There cannot have been any such difference in the style and 
contents of a king’s dress and an ordinary man’s dress. The main 
difference lay in the quality of the cloth — the king’s apparel 
being silken and embroidered, the other being quite plain. The 
three chief constituents of male dress seem to have been the 
Dhoti, the Uttarlya, and the Uemsa. There was the armour at 
the time of the battle. On other occasions however, e.g , when 
riding an elephant or a horse there does not seem to have been 
worn anything to correspond to our Bandi which is only very 
rarely seen to be depicted. Ordinary people do not seem to have 
any other ornaments except the earrings, these being depicted in 
the ears of almost all men. 

Ascetics are shown in many places as having long beards and 
also curls of matted hair. And in general it may be said that the 
ancient portrait of an ascetic generally corresponds to what a 
modern painter would draw, if asked to execute the picture of an 
ancient rsi. The ascetics were of course clothed in bark garments 
and in skin of deer, etc. The Mahabharata often describes that 
the ascetics had a string of beads on their neck. 

Incidentally, reference may be made to the fact that the art 
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of sewing which some regard as borrowed by us from the Maho- 
m^dans seems to have been ssn ancient indigenous art. Amarakosa 
( 2.10.6 ) explains the word by saying that hojs one who 

plies ■ the profession of a needle ). Amara also 

enumerates ( 2.8.65 }» the various kinds of clothes. Aitwreya 
Brahmann III. 7 refers to the sewitig of a cloth : — 

5T«Tr %jc ii 

Rgveda II. .32,4 says : — 

^ TOiq u 

This proves that needles and clothes sewn with a needle were 
known from even Rgvedic times, though there might not be any 

specific mention of the kinds of clothes worn during the period, 
and though monumental evidence regarding the use of such 
clothes is not quite abundant and decisive. We may also con- 
clude that sewed armours of cloth or of leather might have been 
A common commodity of manufacture. 

To Slum up, therefore, the evidence on this heading — we may 
in our pictures reasonably clothe men of ordinary class with 
Uttariya and Usnisa as their apparel and bedeck them with the 
earrings; the ascetic will have two bark garments or a bark 
garment for the lower body and a tiger’s or deer’s skin for the* 
Uttariya and a bead for the ornament. 

Princes will ordinarily have two clothes only, but they 
naturally claim strings of pearls and diamonds round their neck, 
a Keyura on their arras, and bracelets ( gold or diamond or pearl 
ones ) on their forearms, as also rings on the ankles — with armour 
when fighting. 

(b) 

Garments of (1) queens (2) other women and (3) children. 

A ‘broken portion of the Eastern arch at Bharhut has two 
pictures of women ; of these one is shown to be plucking mangoes 
with her back towards us. Her lower garment reaches down to 
the ankles and she has the Kaccha. This would show that 
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womtD did fasten their garments as Brahmin ladies of Maha* 
rashtra dd at present, on certain^ occasions at least. Her 
companion is standing by her with her face turned to us. One 
end of her garment is hanging down her shoulder which looks 
like the Uttariya or tho Odhaiil. CJufortmaately the portion 
about the breast and the abdomen being broken we cannot now 
say what it exactly might have been. Plate II. 1.2. 

Richly embroidered Padaras are often shown over the heads 
of princesses. The leaf-ornament Pimpalapana is quite 
distinct. Around the avrists there are always golden bangles 
which often reach the elbows. In some cases this series of 
bracelets seems to have been formed out of one long golden rod 
twisted round seven or eight times. Some bracelets have their 
ends like serpents’ heads. Some queens are adorned with 
bangles set with pearls or diamonds. Plate II. 3 

The peculiar feature in this plate is that this figure shows the 
queen wearing a bodice coll covering the arms up to the elbow. 
We cannot take this to be a part of the upper garment falling on 
the arm nor as an ornament on the arm, as the uncovered part 
from the elbow upward, is shown thinner than the covered por- 
tion which, quite up to the shoulders is shown much thicker than 
the ordinary roundness of the arm. (See Bharhut Plate XXIV.) 

In the case of dresses of queens or others ladies, one thing is 

most striking, and that is that all the women are shown almost 

half or semi nude. Practically no figure has any covering above 

the waist. Royal ladies evidently belonging to noble families 

are almost naked even when listening to the recitation of the 

Purgnas. . 

• * 

Fergusson, in his “ Serpent Worship ” thus writes at pp. 92, 93 
in this matter of female attire : — “The costume of women is, more 
difficult to describe, though this is principally in consequence of 
its scantiness. Both at Sanchi and Amaravati, the women 
always wear enormous rings aboujb their ankles and wrists and 
generally strings of beads round the neck, but their body clothing 
generally is limited to a bead belt ropnd the body below the 
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waist. From this belt slips of cloth are sometimea suspended, 
more generally at the sides or behind than in front; and some- 
times also a cloth, worn something like a dhoti of the * male sex, 
is also added but when that is the case it is represented in the 
sculpture generally as tibsolutely transparent. 

The most remarkable part of the female costume is the head 
dress, which is as voluminous as the body dress is scant. It is 
represented in Fig. 1, 2, 3, Plate III ( Serpent Worship ) and 
seems to consist of two long plaids of hair mixed with beads, and 
a thick roll of cloth, so as to form a sort oPtippet almost covering 
the whole of the back of the wearer. Plate II 4, 6, 6. 

It is, however, not only in the Topes that this absence of dress 
is conspicuous. In all the sculpture at Karli or Bllora or Maha- 
vellipore, or in the paintings at Ajanta, the same peculiarity is 
observable. Everywhere indeed before the Mahomedan conquest 
nudity in India conveyed no sense of indecency. The wife and 
mother of Buddda are at times represented in this manner. The 
^ueen on her throne, the female disciples of Buddha listening to 
his exhortations, and on every public occasion on which women 
take part in what is going on, the costume is the same. 

All this is the more remarkable, as in Buddhist books modesty 
of dress in women is frequently insisted upon — the probability ia 
that the books that contain it are of very much modern date than 
our sculptures. It certainly is in direct conflict with their 
evidence/' 

These inferences drawn by Fergusson after an observation of 
the system of female costumes as represented in the Sanchi 
Topes, and sculptures at Ellora etc. and the paintings at Ajanta . 
may be plausibly correct. But it would be preposterous to hold 
that tjie Aryan ladies on religous and other great occasions 
mov§d about in a state of nudity, throwing to the winds all sense 
of female modesty and that therefore before the Mahomedan in- 
vasion the Hindus were in a perfectly barbarous condition and 
that they did not know how to sew clothes and more than that to 
wear them; and that they learnt this secret only from the 
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Mahomedans4 But apart from the evidence bearing on the 
knowledge of the art of sewing possessed by the Aryans of the 
Vedic times, which has been already alluded to above, it can be 
easily proved from other evidence that our ladies appeared in 
public well-dressed. 

Some place Kalidasa in the 5th centuary A. D. while others draw 
him further back to 1st century B.C. However this may be, the 
fact remains that this poet lived long before the birth of 
Mahomed the Prophet and of course long anterior to the first 
Mahomedah invasion o'f India. 

When i^akuntala went to the Court of King Dusyanta, he 
could not very well see the contours of her body as she was veiled. 
The king says at the sight of l^akuntala 

ii 

This sufficiently shows that in the times of Kalidasa at least 
ladies belonging to the Royal family wore veils while attending 
the Court of Princes. 

The bark-garment of Sakuntala while she lived with her father 
in the forest before her marriage, did cover her breasts, as can 
well be seen from the following: — 

fr»TT ( I ) 

qf f%stn9rq% i 

qTqsuTf^piTfi -°giRHi i i 

^ q 5itqr fiRfqq i 

W ?■ 

The garment was drawn over the breast so as to cover that 
part of the body and then the ends were tied in a knot. This 
might have been done through a desire to secure free movement 
of the body while watering the plants, Whatever the reason, 
this clearly shows that even ladies, living in forests and wearing 
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only barks of trees for their garments, never went about with 
nakfed breasts, at least not in the Jime of the poet Kalidasa, 

When was forcing to the Court of dice, *the poet 

says: — 

^'2r?Tr»Tr ii 

^ IW ?r»Tt Jntl% JTPRT^ 11 

This and especially the words tjr^ ^ make it clear that res- 
pectable ladies never went out with only one garment on. They 
might have used one cloth only in their* homes, but dressed 
themselves with two when leaving the house. Even the one 
garment they wore, covered not only the lower part of the body 
but with one end of it drawn over the shoulders it also covered the 
back and front of the upper part of the body too. MBH has — 

— With half the ganuciit falling (from the upper part 
of the bo^y.) 

In coarse of the struggle the part of the ganueiit covering 
the breasts fell down and so out of a sense of shame she bent down 
to prevent that part from being seen. ( Then too 

when she was brought into Court, in the same shameful condi- 
tion, we have: — 

m f!<srqr>n ^ ^ \ ii 

^ : II 

the underlined word ^^rTT^TT^TU here shows that ladies did wear ah 
upper garment, Uttariya which Dranpadi had not on her body, 
when she was brought there. We have ;ds(* in 

^tc. which says that widows had white 
Uttariyas. When Dranpadi was insulted by Kicnka in Viral's 
Court he caught her by the uppor garment. -sTSTTf 

Now are these references also *to be stamped as interpolations 
being inserted in the Ejiic, after the Mahomedan conquest, when 
Hindu writers began to feel ashamed of their ancestors' nude 
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habits and adopted the custom of the new comers, which they 
also fathered on the distant epic heroines ? 

To sum up therefore : — the MBH mentions that females wore 
two garments. Kalidasa also describes the heroine proceeding 
properly veiled to the King’s court. The question then nat- 
urally arises: — why are the femles reprsented as half or even 
completely naked in the Sanehi, Amaravati, and such old scul- 
ptures. This can be explained as follows: — 

The carvings were not left in the same condition in which we 
see them to-day, by ttie artists who had executed them. All 
these pictures had originally a thin coating of ))laster, which was 
afterwards properly coloured by the artists. The result of this 
was that the projecting parts of the body were delineated with 
minute details. On the other hand, those parts of the body which 
were to be shown as covered by some sort of thin and transparent 
apparel were carved without any apparel. When however they 
received the final coat of thin plaster and colour these portions 
could be seen as if covered with clothing. The object was that 
when the plaster and the colour was laid, on-lookers thought 
that the body was seen through a thin clothing. In fact the 
artists must have sought to produce a realistic effect through a 
.deluding contrivance. 

The Daulatabad caves w'ere burnt down by the order of 
Aurangzeb and the images therein were practically demolished 
with the noses and faces of images broken away Yet when I 
had been there on a visit in 1908. there could distinctly be seen a 
corner of the ceiling which stood coated and coloured as described 
above. The colouring of leaves and flowers on the borders was 
also to a certain extent visible in some places. Should not this 
fact embolden us to decide that all the pictures had a similar 
ooating which having vanished through time and demolition, we 
have now the pictures as they were first carved on stone,, nude 
where they should have been covered. 

Mr. Howell in his “ Indian Sculpture and Painiing ” says ; — 
“ The exaggerated thinness of legs in all the figures was probably 
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less marked whou the soiilpturea had their liuishitig coat of 
plaster.” (p. 104), 

We may also refer to Fergusson’s “ Serpent Worship.” Amara- 
vati Plate LXIX. Here we have many female figures (Plate II. 7) 
each of whom has a* garment round the waist. The flowing 
folds of the garment rolling at the feet are also visible. Back 
part of the figures too, shows a wearing of some kind. The 
thighs, however and the legs are bare. How is it possible to wear a 
garment in this manner ; apparel on the waist and feet and flowing 
back but not visible in the front ? The only 'possible explanation is 
that in order to produce an effect of transparent garment the 
limbs of the body such as thighs, etc., were first c.arved nude and 
that there was then to be given the finishing touch of coating and 
colouring. The artist must have intended to exhibit his ‘ Gar- 
ment ” partly in his plastering and completely in his colouring. 
If we were to regard the females as going about naked this would 
also be against the commandments of Buddhistic sacred books 
which ask the ladies to go in public well dressed. A nude female, 
equestrian or a nude lady riding an elephant, or attending the 
Courts or standing in the presence of saints, or listening to the 
exhortations of the Buddha, all thi-^ revolts against decency and 
common-sense. , 

We have also evidence belonging to the Rgvedic times which 
proves that it was the common custom then for women .to cover 
their breasts. Rgveda A^I. 64 2. 

^Tscr 'TO • 

^ ^ II 

This makes it clear that the simile of the Dawn discovering 
her breast could not have been given unless there was the practice 
of covering the breast. 

All this must lead us to conclude that the women in the times 
of the MBH did wear garments which covered their breasts and 
also the full lower body, and we have accordingly prepared a 
simple illustration. 
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Having come to tliia conclusion), it remains to see the manner 
in which that upper garnieufi wiis v^oru. We have an engraving 
tinder Aniiaravati seci.ion , lU Fergusson’s ‘ Serpent Worship’; 
herein we find women wearing upper garment and that too, 
thrown over the left shoulder after turning it round the right- 
side. We mean to follow this method. Plate II. 8. (Amaravati 
Plate IX). 

Fergusson says about this : — 

“ In the circle of the right hand picture we have the same 
individual Siddhartha ‘.after he had attained Buddhahood. In 
the robes in which he is always repres-mted .after apparently the 
second or third century of our era. On his right a woman, more 
fully clothed than any other woman in these sculptures (perhaps 
the artist did not wmt to give li.^r a transparent , dress B.) 
presents a boy to him, who catches hold of his garment as if 
entreating him to come with him. The boy’s toys are seen in 
the fore-ground. It hardly soeius doubtful, but that this repre- 
sents Ya^odhara and her son Rahula entreating the great ascetic 
to return home to them and reoccupy the position of his rank 
and his duties as a ]triuce and a fiithoi .” (p. 173— Serpent 

Worship). 

. The paintings at Ajanta compared with engravings at Sauchi, 
Bhilsa, Bharhiit and Amaravati, show rather a different civiliza- 
tion. Mnst of the men are coloured black, even the queens 
are represented in the same colour, while the lips are generally 
thick. These appear to belong to the Dravidian civilization. 

No man in Ajanta paintings— be he a king or an ordinary 
• P®^^®on has a' head-cloth Usnisa or helmet, as we invariably see 
in the pictures at Sanchi or Amaravati. The king or any other 
divinity has a crown, while other men wear only }i rag ot’ stand 
bare headed. The male as well as female attire too, is different 
here. The lower garment has no role (Soga) at Ajanta, there 
is only a cloth with strips, worn Tound the waist. This is not 
the ca^ anywhere else. (Compare the Ajanta woman with the 
Sanohi woman). 
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Unlike the numerous bracelets at Sanchi and other topes in 
times of A^oka, we have in'Ajanta pictures very few ornaraents 
on hands or round the feet. The topes represent wi)men with 
bangles reaching their elbows and knees. 

These and such other features show that the Ajanta paintings 
follow the Dravidian school, and hence the costumes therein 
tally exactly with those of people on the Malbar Coast, These 
paintings can be consequently dated four or five centuries later 
than the works at Sanchi, Bharhut etc. 

The female costume and ■.'i ninicnts are*c!early represented in 
plates III and IV and can well be taken as models for our illus- 
trations of the MBH. Our picture of an Epic princess would be 
something like this: — A lower garment with loose flowing 
folds ; a covering for the upper body running from below the 
right armpit across the breast and thrown on the back ; the two 
end.s of this garment let loose downwards across the arm ; the 
end sometimes covering the head ; a separate kerchief, embroi- 
dered, sometimes covering the braid of hair ; plenitude of orna- 
ments every where including the braid of hair — a pimpalapana, 
big ear-rings, an ornament resembling our modern Cincapetl but 
broader than that and pearl necklaces round the neck ; a cross- 
wise necklace flowing from both sides and joined together below 
the breast with a flower-like ornament fastened to it. Gold, 
diamond or pearl bracelets on the arm and wrist ; a waist belt 
occasionally with innumberable bells; anklets on the feet too- 
like our modern Vale, but something bigger and thicker than 
these ; there must also be an ornament below it corresponding to 
the jingling PaijaijMS of the modern times. 

(c) 

Elephants. 2. Horses. 3. Oxen. 4. Cows. 5. Buffaloes. 
6. and other animals. 

1. Elephants : — 

In ancient India elephants were corsidered as the chief sign of 
royalty. They were of great use in war. Generally the defeat 
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or success in battle much depended on the numerical strength of 
elephants. The various trappings of elephants such as housings 
Jhuda, l^irl and garlands were the same as at present used by 
kings of to-day. This can be fairly seen from the caves at 
Sanchi and Amaravati and from the paintings at Ajanta. But 
no where in the paintings at Sanchi is seen the Hauda or 
Anthdri which are used at the present day for seating purposes 
on the backs of elephants. Only at Ajanta are seen paintings in 
which elephants furnished with Haudds with men seating in 
them are drawn. But* such Haudds are very few. The general 
custom seems to have been of riding the elephants without any 
such contrivance. Perhaps this Hauda on the back of an 
elephant was extensively brought into vogue by the Mahomedan 
kings. Although kings rode elephants still they used >to sit on 
the necks just as the elephant drivers do. The umbrella over 
the head of the king was carried by servants walking and sup- 
ported by a long staff. The string of them round the neck of 
the elephant was tied as at present though a little more to the 
front. (Plate V 1). The servant who is sitting behind the king 
is carrying the sword of the king ; and he is holding his banner 
by the hand. On the banner are drawn the )Sun, the Moon and 
bhe stars. This servant has some clothing like the present day 
Bandi on his body. Probably the king is .also dressed with the 
same clothing. This is however doubtful because of the many 
ornaments worn on the wrist and the arm ; but on the chest near 
the armpit are shown some folds which perhaps justify the 
supposition that the king wears some kind of corset like this 
servant. (Plate V 2.). 

The second elephant has got a more decoratively caived l^iri 
and it is tightened over the main saddle. It may be owing to 
the king not sitting there. To-day also the usual saddle is a 
separate trapping and on this is tied an AihbdH or Hauda by 
ropes. The goads of elephants were of the same type rs at 
present, 
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2. Horses : — 

Horses .are showu in various places. On them are carved kings, 
queens, common people and men holding banners and. staffs. In 
some places there are some carvings of horses ridden by women 
holding in their handt^a. banner or a flag like that of JaripuMcd- 

From the carvings, it is not clearly seen whether the horses 
had got bridles in their mouths or whether there was any other 
arrangement of the present day Kothdli type. The front of the 
bridle was very fine with Camaras on. This is also the case with 
the horses yoked to chariots. In several carvings at Ajanta, is 
shown the front rope by which the saddle is held (called Bandha 
or Gorabandha.) In the middle there is a girth (Tanga) and a 
knot behind. Some of the Sanchi and the Amaravati pictures do 
not show the Lendi or the Gorabandha. The whole strength of 
the s.addle rested on the girth (Tanga). The Bharhut Plates have 
got Lendl and (jorabandha for the horses. The most noteworthy 
point is the absence of the stirrup. No where it is carved and 
fio where it is drawn at Ajanta. Bharhut Plate XXXII shows a 
woman sitting on the horse. The horse has Lendl, Gorabandha 
but the stirrup is absent, The saddle is beautifully carved. 
(Plate VI 1). 

At Sanchi (Maisay) Plate VI is depicted the scene of a king 
riding a horse and starting on procession. In this is shown Lendl, 
Gorabandha but no stirrup. (Plate VI 2). 

There are many pictures of cows, buffaloes and domesticated 
and wild deer. But it may not be necessary to go into the details 
of these pictures. 

In Plate XXII of Maisay's Sanchi and its remains, there are^ 
buffaloes, calves, stags and deer. Buffaloes are shown as swimm- 
ing in» water as at present. (Plate VI 3.) 

iCf) where at Sanchi, Bharhut and Ajanta is seen the palan- 
quin. But descriptions of a palanquin occur in the Mah&bharata. 
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In general, therefore, we may say that these relics in so far as 
the common animals are concerned rhay safely be copied in otir 
Illustrations. Only the horses cannot be shown to have stirrups, 
which may be an innovation introduced by the Mahomedans. It 
may be mentioned in passing, the stirrups ^re also absent fron;> 
where we should expect to see them in the old Pictures, Statues 
of Alexander the Great. It may, therefore, turn out that the 
stirrups were not known to the ancient Greeks also. The ^ihikda 
present a more different problem in as much as we have no carv- 
ings of them. They may perhaps be introduced if necessary. 

(cf) 

1. Chariots. 2 Carriages. 3. Carts. 

Two- wheeled and fou»'- wheeled. ’ 

Judging from the Sanchi and the Bharhut and the other Amra- 
vati Illustrations, it may be concluded that the chariots were 
drawn by two and very rarely by four horses. The chariots were, 
very light. It can also be seen that the horses’ tails were tied to 
their harnesses, 'fhe reason seenus to be that the chariots being 
very low, the tails may not striko the man riding on the chariot, 
when the horses drive off flies with their tails. (Plate VII, 1), 

' Chariots had four wheels too. (I’late VII 2). It is not clear 
however if four-wheeled chariots were used in battles. The 
description of chariots is found in the Aiahabharata in various 
places. But it only says that the chariot had a flag and banners 
and that the flag had a certain ensign on it. The fact that the 
chariots had two wheels only, is clearly described in certain places. 
No mention is made about the cover or hood of the chariot. 

A chariot, a bow and an inexhaustible quiver were given by 
Agni (God of Fire) to Arjuna before the conflagration of the 
Khaffdava Forest. The Mahabharata describes that particular 
chariot as follows : — 

ii ii 
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inn 

5fn3»P# i 

?Rr^ # ScPTW snj: II II 

5RrTi%^i%'l»=4 ^ I 

w ^*T ?r«TR?i ^ir^Rsrarcsrg: ii ii 

!5^crr%f f^r i 

QfirWr ^ ^^3’^^TJTrf5^ u n 

mqsftsTT g^qr i 

5 WRfr f^: r%?5ITt?%«^s II ’I'l II 
cR ?*r gf% T ^ i g«=^^»TW » 
gjr# si5rr?r^^^«?rf5r ii i ^ ii 

^«rf ^ rrir»--?n% i 

^ tT JTT?nq?irq5rf*r: ^nf^TrT ^«Tgff?rq; ii ii 
*r?T^ci. aiif^ 3T. 

The above description bells us nothing more than that the 
chariot iiad a banner and many flags. The presence of flags is 
quite certain in it ; but the Pictures of chariots which may be 
seen at Bharhut, Sunchi and Amaravati have nothing of the 
kind. If it be supposed that flags were not used at times other 
than those of battles, still the chariots which are shown atr 
engaged in fighting have also no flags engraved on them. 

It seems that chariots had some times four wheels ton. There 
is a four-wheeled chariot among the Pictures ir. the temple at 
Borobodur in the Island of Java. These pictures have been 
engraved by Indian Princes who emigrated from Gujarat and 
ruled over Java from the second century to 8th or 10th century • 
A. D. The style of engraving the positions and dresses of the 
pictures at Borobodur are similar to those at Sanchi, Bharhut, 
Daulatabad and workmanship is exactly Indian. (Indian Sculp- 
ture and Painting, 126. Plato XXXVII). The special feature 
in this is that the tails of horsesT are not tied to the harness. A 
man riding a horse there looks as if be was tied to the harness ; 
the reason is hard to explain. (Plate VII 2). 
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Chariots were generally drawn By two horses only. The 
drivers stood on the left side of the master. If the- rider was a 
king, his servants holding the royal umbrella and the Cavarl often 
stood behind him in the same, chariot. (Plate VII 3). 

Such kinds of chariots as in Plate may, be seen athong the 
engravings at Sanchi, Amaravati and Daulatabnd. It seems 
that there was generally not much unoccupied space on the 
chariots. It cannot be decided where the w’eapons were stored 
and where the banners and other smaller flags, mentioned above, 
were erected at the ciroe of fighting. We have never as yet 
come across any chariot showing this all among the engravings 
at any one of the places mentioned above. 

The chariots of great men were generally drawn by four horses. 
The above meutioned description ol Aijuna’s chariot, which was 
given to him by Agni, has the word (in the plural form) 
which shows that it had horses more than two. 

In ^kuntala the king describes his chariot horses 

in which he too uses the word in the plural. ‘ 

From this it is plain that the Pictures of chariots belonging to 
great men in the Mab&bharuta should necessarily have four 
horses. The fighting chariots must also be shown to have ample 
space to store up weapons etc. They must have flags drawn on 
them, though there may uot bo pillars or domes. From the 
ensign on the flag, it was known from a considerable distance, 
that a particular warrior was riding a particular chariot. It 
cannot be decided where the smaller flags were fixed. At the 
time of the a battle incident in the Virataparvan 

Arjuna describes to Uttara w'hich warrior occupies which chariot 
from the ensigns on its flags : — 

II v* II 
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«f5n^r »frf ^ i 

aTT=^r4^g^?5 m ?Tfr?:q: it n n 

5I^r5I% ... ... ^T^T: II II 

%? JTf^IT^r I 

^tT ^jJii^fncr: II II 
’T^^cir^^ %35T[ I 
rrr55f%ir ii \y u 
tn^ iftG^r: ?rW'?f 5T: fTcTr*??: II II 

»r. wr« 3T* 

From this deacripbioTi, it in plain that flags must be drawn on 
chariots. 

It appears from the description of the flag of Daryodhana’s 
chariot, that flags were erected i\ear the plaf‘e where a warrior 
stands, as mentioned in the Bha(javatg%id 

Several kinds of weapons were stored in a chariot : — 

ITo C\, 

Updsahias means qaiver.s kept in a chariot. Hence it would 
not be possible to store up so many kinds of weapons in a chariot 
unless the (diiriot was spacious oDough to contain all these. 

Several references in tin* Mahnbharata tend to show that 
chariots had two wheels only: — 

% ^ ?:w i 

51^3 51^5^ ^V7r^^: ?r*FrRr: II 
^ «r>T^ fr Jrfrsr«i: i 

ll55UI%W II 
?JFr ?«TF: I 

K’^ ?RTI«FT ?r«?T II _ , , 

^TJTo 1^0. SV. 

it also appears that the driver stood in the chariot to the left 
"of the VT \rr\or, Rdthi n , At the time of Uttargograhana, Northern 
(!!l6i]<)'uest, — it is saiil that Uttara, who was thtii the driver of 
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Aijuna's chariot, aat down luddanljF bfiug tarrijSfd wheji Aijttna 
blew bis conch horn;-~ 


II 


Our chariots should, therefore, be generally two wheeled, except 
perhaps where they are specially mentioned to be four wheeled. 
They will have to be ^hown to be very light but more spacious 
than those at Sanchi etc., though of the same pattern in as much 
as the store of weapons etc., will have when necessary to be 
located on them. The inside of the chariot will have the banner, 
with the driver to the left and the warrior to the rightr— both in 
a standing position. The chariot to be some times decorated 
with gold and occasionally covered with leather — and sometimes 
with iron sheets plated with gold. Finally, no top will have to 
be shown, this being wanting in all available sculptures. They 
would have two and sometimes also four horses, though we find 
a mention of sixteen horses yoked on big ceremonious occasions. 
The other details will necessarily follow the Sanchi and other 
•models. 

CarU or Wagons, Boats and other Conveyances. 

It appears that at the time of King Ai§oka — about 250 B.C.> 
•wagons drawn by oxen were exactly similar to the loading carts 
which we see at present. In fact, there is no difference whatso* 
ever. Wheels, frame, yoke tied to the poles with a rope, nails on 
both sides of oxen necks and other things were then exactly as 
we see at present. The oxen had nose strings too. Plate VII 
4 shows a cart, loaded with bricks or some other materia] for 
building a hut, just arrived with the oxen unyoked for rest. (See 
Bharh^t .plate XXYIII 8). A covering top of bamboo too 
seem! to have beeo spread over < the cart at that time, as it is at 
present. The Amaravati engraving shows the driver sittiqg ep 
the poles near the frame, as be sits at present and the oftep 
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«f* tlioira to in Inli tpe^d. (A.Tn«,rav5ti Plate XIV, Serpent 
Wturehip. page 186). 

Snob kind^ of oarte ur wagooe dravrn by oxen migho have been 
need by common men in going from one place to another in the 
AJah&bhftrata period. *A number ofauch carta loaded with weapons 
chiefly with arrows in proportion to a warrior’s ability to discharge 
them, probably accompany a chariot in fighting. 

Karna, nt the time of fighting with Arjuna, requested Duryo- 
dhane to keep hundreds of carts loaded with arrows behind his 
chariot, as Arjuqa had inexhaustible never emptying quivers. 

Boats. 

Boats were spacious and ware decorated too. They had 
canopies in order to keep off the sun and rain. Likenesses of 
imaginary beasts or birds were engraved on their ends, as horses 
are carved on the ends of Oeccan boats at present ; and the helms 
were made like tails of fishes. These boats were rowed by two, 
four, or six rowers according as they were small or large. The 
boats w,ere also decorated with garlands of flowers. (Plato 7111 
1) (Sanchi and its Eemaius, Plate XXI). 

(Janoes. 

Oanoos were capable of holding four or five persons. They, 
had paddles and poles. They were built of planks fitted together. 
Chips were nailed on their joints. They were generally in use 
at every fording place in order to cross rivers. (Piute VIU 2) 
(Sanchi, Serpent Worship, Plate XXXI). 

In this respect also, the Sanchi and the Bharhut models will 
have to be largely drawn upon. 

1. Military and Hunting expeditions. 

2. Musical instruments. 

3. Dancing and Singing. 

When going on invasions and’ hunting expeditions, kings used 
chariots, horses and elephants for conveyance. Chariots were 
drawn by two horses and sometimes by four, Even t|ie kings 
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used to ride the elephants without anything like the present 
Haudd* Htndd^ were also used. Sanchi> Bharhut, AtnaraVati 
carvings do not show Haudds. Thousands of people accompanied 
such expeditions. In these the. trumpeteers were at the fore front 
then followed men bearing lances, bo^vs, and othor implements of 
war, and lastly the king in a chariot or on elephant surrounded by 
his attendants. Amongst them were the bearers of the roya 
umbrellaM, the cam tra and tiLso water earners. (Plate IX ) In 
this is seen a bitr proaessum. O.'C portion shown as h ving 
entered the city gate and procOv,(hng by a., street. (Plate X) 

In th 8 there is a scene of bat tie. On one side some people 
have attacked the towm. They aiid the towns men aie fighting 
with one another. Elephants, horses Mid fot»tmen are taking 
part in the struggle. Swords, clubs or stones, bows and shafts 
are being freeU’ used, 'fiie scene in this Plate is a fine example 
of a btittle scene, which we may .safely copy for our work. 

AhiStcaL Lrint 

In the carvings at Suicni, Bharhut and Ainuravati wefind differ- 
ent sorts of Musical Instruments Amongst them we find Musi- 
cal Instruments like horns, which are mentioned in the Bhagvat- 
glfd as Panava, Anaku and Gomukha. There were trumpeteers. 
j Big drums to be beaten by one hand or two hands are also shown. 
There is a pined instrument, and some times two jiipes are being 
played by one man, at one and the same time. Also there is an 
instrument like our Mrdaliffci. Conches were blown. There 
were cymbals Jhdnjae and a special stringed musical instrument 
which was sounded by some small peg of wood or metah 
Dancing^ Singing etc. 

Scenes of dancing and singing are scarcely found at Sanchi and 
Bhilsa. Only at Borobodur in Java we find in one of th^? carv- 
ings, a Dancing and Singing Party (Plato XII 1) (Indian 
Sculpture and Painting, Sanchi Plate XXVI). 

This shows a dancing girl exhibiting her skill in dancing. 
"Amongst musicians there are two girls who play on flutes, etc. 
The one is blowing a pitcher; the oilier is working the cymbals 
find behind the dancing party, there are three or fetir women 
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who play also the cyia’oiis. The whole scene is fine and interes-, 

tin^. 

(Bhfirhut Plate XVI upper Bas Reliei) this also depicts a scene 
of dancing and singing. Four women are dancing knd eight 
other companions are keeping time with them with difiFeient 
instruments. ( Plate 2). 

The lute, Vlnd is no where seen either at Sanchi or at Ajanta 
though the Mahabr.arat.a. describes it in the following; — 

afT«W. 

(/) 

1. Houses, Storied Houses, Roads, 

2« Inner apirtmenis of Houses 
3. Kitchens* 

At Sanchi on the lintels and in other places are shown many 
views of houses, stoned houses, streets and roads. We have as 
yet no definite authority for saying that houses were built of 
stones. *Iiut as stones were lued in carvdhg < ut lintels we have 
no reason lo duubl that they rniulit have been used in building 
houses. Sunie of the scholars believe that most of the houses 
were made of wood or timber and that even the walls of forts were 
of wood. But this opniion requiries more cogent reasons than 
have hitherto been advanced to huppurt it. For instance in 
Kashmir even at the present day iiouses are built of wood as 
a precaution against eariliqu thes. But can we say therefore, 
that all houses in Kaslimir are of Nvood ? Though no ancient 
buildings on a large scale have come down to us, still it would be 
rash to conclude that all buildings, palaces, and ramparts of 
cities were all built of wood onlyi 

Rifmparta built in bricks and walls of houses are shown at 
many places in the Sanchi carved works ; there are many plus* 
tered walls that might possibly be of stones or bricks. can 

even saj that the walls are plastered as stone walls would other- 
wise look clumsy. There was on certain occasions no necessity 
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of plastering a structure ■when it wlis built of bricks only. Bven 
now in some places it is usual to have well built walls of bricks 
pointed with mortar only without being plastered at all. In the 
Mah&bharata a description is given of a house plastered with 
me. 

?T5r ^ I 

»?T* 

In most cases, houses have two stories and rarely only three. 
They have many windows with railings or banisters. Scenes are 
shown where ladies and gentleman with their elbows resting on 
the railings, are sitting there to sec a procession. (Plate IX.) 

The city gates were wide enough to allow chariots and ele- 
phants to pass through them ; on both sides of the gate, there 
were guard-rooms with windows. (Plate XIII. ) 

In some scenes, there are drawn both males and females 
resting on railings of a terrace for looking out. 

The outer side of a roof is shown in Plato. There is a 
battle scene (Plate X) where soldiers standing on ramparts 
and the walls of forts, are discharging arrows. There are also 
archers throwing arrows even from the windows. From this it 
is clear that the windows were not very small but were wide 
enough to allow the standing archers to throw arrows. 

It seems that roads and streets were very spacious for usually 
they must be so broad that elephants, horses and chariots could 
easily traverse them. On both sides of the streets, there were 
buildings with two or three stories with windows where females 
* gathered to see the street amusements or processions. Such 
scenes must evidently have given rise to the phrase Kuvalayita- 
gavOk^. 

lnn»r apaHmenta. 

In the inner apartments, there should have been wooden posts 
or pillars; the walls were of 'Stones or of bricks; they were 
plastered with clay or chunam (lime) and we may suppose that 
there were drawings and paintings on the walls. 
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The size and shape of the pillars wore probably different from 
the j)resent standard ; props were placed on the heads of pillars 
and then beams were laid on them as at present. 

In the interior of the houses there were different square court- 
yards — this may be inferred from the Dauhitabad Caves where 
sufth court-yards can be seen existing even now. Houses had 
upper stories, windows and terraces. 

The palaces of Duryodhana and Duhf^asana nre described as 
having many square yards. 

mo 

The Gookinf] Department and Cooking UtensUs etc, 

'rhe appliances and utensils for domestic purposes were, it 
seems, similar to the modern ones. Scuttle-formed baskets, stone 
mortars, the slab and the mulier ail these existed in those days. 
Women used to go for fetching water from the lakes or reservoirs 
with jars of copper, brass or <‘arth. And these jars were placed 
oif the left part of the waist and hold in the armpit as is done 
even at tlie present day. (Plate VI 3.) 

(Sanchi : Serpent Worship ; Plate XXXV Fig. 2). 

(g) 

Weapons. (Sword, Lance, Bow and Arrow, Armour and other ^ 
implements of war). 

The shape of Naknla's shield was that of half moon. 

%o V»V. iv. 

The armour was such th.vt at times it yielded when struck by 
weapons. 

f^r^'snwT%<»iTq[ i 

II 

?r3|^ I 

wrarsw *Rr: ii 

From this we can infer that some lace work and diamond work 
was done on the armour. 
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At times, when the armour was broken, the body of the man 
was exposed. 

g'E*WH^ ci3^«fT II 

fir- Hvs. 

The armours sometimes were made of steel, 

srsrg: I 

?T3^’>Trar*r^«r^r=^ ii 

So it is clear that steel armours were freely used during the 
age of Mahabharata. 

Sometimes we find the description of a golden armour ; but it 
cannot be ascertained whether the whole armour was made of 
golden sheet or golden rings or whether it was made of some 
other metal and then laid with gold work outside. 

^nrf^ssr ii 

All the other weapons of war such ns swords, bows and arrows, 
lances, spears and pikes and different missiles and maces, club 
and slings are also found. They are shown in Plate XIV and are 
•drawn from Bharhut. 
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THE JAIN MANITS(’RIPT-BHANDAKS AT PATAN 
A FINAL WORD ON THEIR SEARCH* 

» 

The Late J. S. Kudalkar 

Patau, or, to call it lj[y its ancient ’jame, Anhilwada Patau, was 
the capital of the ancient Empire of Gujarat. It was founded by 
Vanaraja, the first king of the Chavnda line, in the year A. D, 
745-6. Ever since its foundation Patau has been, and still is 
the true centre of Jainism in Gujarat, and under the beneficent 
royal patronage aftorded to this religion in the 11th, 12th and 
13th centuries, its ‘acaryas’ or preceptors devoted themselves to 
writing historical, religious, ethical, philosophical, literary and 
®ther works. Although this work was continued in the 14th, 
15th and 16th centuries and still later, the works composed 
during the 11th to the 13th ceutm-ies are of far greater impor- 
tance than those composed later. Though successive waves of 
Mahomedan conquests razed this once magnificent city "with its 
eighty-four squares and eighty-four bazaars ” to dust and left not 
in its place a single stone of its beautiful architectural monu- 
ments, still its ancient intellectual treasures, the famous manus- 
cript collections somehow did not meet the same fate as did the 
celebrated libraries of Alexandria. 

About the importance of these manuscript collections at Patan 
Prof. Peterson says: — “I know of no other town in India, and a 
few in the world, that can boast of so great a store of documents of 
such venerable antiquity. They would be the pride and the 
jealously. guarded treasure, of any University Library in Europe.’* 
It has been the rare good fortune of His Highness the Maharaja 
Gaik wad to have these valuable ancient treasures located in his 
State and just as they were formerly preserved through the 
pat»'on>tge of King Kumarapala, the Bhoja of Gujarat, so they 

•Read at the First Oriental Conference Poona, November 1919. This 
paper is based mainly on the Report made to the Baroda Government by the 
late Mr. C. D. Dalai, m-a., Sanskrit Librarian, Baioda Central Library, and 
on the reports made to the Bomba) Government by Sanskrit Srholars depnttd 
to examine the Patan Jain libraries. 
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have beeu finally searched and delivered from oblivion by His 
Highness the Maharaja Shri Sayaji Rao Gaikwad, the modern 
Bhoja of G^ijarat. This paper is bill a, short history of this final 
search. 

The gift of books to Jain preceptors for the purpose or reading 
and reciting them to the people is considered a great merit 
among the Jains. Hence they spent, and still spend, large sums 
of money for getting manuscripts written. King Kumarapala is 
said to have established 21 large Bhandars, while Vastupala, the 
minister of King Vira'dhavala of Dholka, had also established 
three big Bhandars at the enormous cost of 18 crores of rupees. 
Rich and pious Jains also devoted large sums of money for this 
purpose. This is evident from the important “Pra^astis” 
(donors’ colophons ) given at the end of some of the manuscripts. 
This will account tor the large accumulation of mss. in the Jain 
Bhandars at Patau. 

It is a matter of regret, however, that out of the Bhandars 
founded by Kumarapfila and Vastupala and otlier Jain ministers 
none is at present in existence. No single mss. written at the 
command of Kumarapfila is to be found in the Patan Bhandars. 
The reason of this is that Kumarapala’s successor, Ajayapala, was 
a great hater of Jains and Jainism and tried his best to destroy 
Jain literature. Minister Udayana and others at that time 
removed the mss. from Patan to Jesitlmere and other unknown 
places. The palm-leaf mss. at Jesalrnere are mainly collections 
• from Patan. The libraries founded by Vastupala met the same 
fate, perhaps at the hands of the Mahomedans. The palm-leaf 
collection of Sheth Halabhai contains a ms. of “ Jit.akalpa-Brhat- 
curni ” by i^ri Candrasuri, copied in Samvat 1284, at the end of 
which there are a few verses in praise of Vastupala, -This is 
probably the only remnant of the vast collection formed at the 
command of Vastupala. 

The importance of Patan manuscript libraries was first noticed 
by Col. Tod, the famous author of the “Annals of Rajasthan”, 
in June 1832. Among the objects deserving especial homage in 
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the cifcy of Anhihvada, Col. Tod mentions two: (1) the statue 
of *the founder of Anhilwada, Vauaraja and (2) the Pothi- 
Biiidar' or library of the Jains. Years before his visit he had 
known of its existence from his own Guru, who was a Jain and 
who was equally anxious to see it. This Guru, who traced his 
descent from Heinacrirya, iva.s allowed to see the library 
The catalogue formed a large volume, but there was a want of 
correspondence between the catalogue and the contents of the 
boxes which numbered forty. As Col. Tod and his companion 
had not enough time to copy any important works, they could 
not do anything beyond obtaining, while halting at Baroda, a 
copy of “Kumarapala-Caritra”, instead of the ''Vanarfija Caritra ' 
which they really wanted. 

Since Col, Tod’s times another European to visit this Patan 
Library was Alexander Kiriloch Forbes, the well-known author 
of the “ Rasa-Mala This must have been sometime between 
1^48 and 1856, the latter date being that of the publication of 
his “Kasa-Mala’^ for writing which he obtained, through the 
kindness of the Baroda Officers at Patan, ‘‘ a copy of Hemacarya’s 
' Dvyasraya-Kof^a ' and other valuable materials” He .also saw 
there a list of about 500 works. 

The next scholar to see these collections at Patan was 
Dr. G. Blihler, who visited the place first in November 1873, but 
during his short stay of 36 hours could not effect anything. He 
again visited Patau in March 1875, and, through the help of the 
Baroda officers and after endless conferences with the Nagarseth 
and the Panch, under whose control these libraries were, he was^ 
admitted to some of the Bhandars. The first Bhandar which he 
saw was (1) the Pophalidpddano Bhandar, established by 
Rupqvijayasuri of Ahmedabad. It contained four large boxes, 
three of which were filled with paper-mss., while the fourth 
contained also some palm-leaf mss. The number of mss. was 
between four to five hundred. There was no generral catalogue, 
but in each dabhada a list of the contents was found. (2) The 
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second library, which Dr Biihler visited, was called Bhdhhdnapd- 
dano Bhandar. It consisted of 27 dabhadns, containing upwards 
of 300 paper mss. and had a general catalogut^ f3) A third 
collection, called the Sanghw^T'ndpdddi) o Bhandar, was so far 
accessible to him that he got its list foi* inspection as well ns 
such books as lie selected for copying. Tins Bhandar contained 
tliree boxes with nearly f>00 ms^., all of which w('re written on 
pahn-ieaves. Its citalogne was not jiccmrate, so a new one had 
to be prepared. a,nd several rare works were got copied. 

This was all that T)r. Bilhior could do in this visit : but he 
came back again to Patan in May of the saanc year to see the 
famous Hernacandra’s Bhandar. But he htid groat difficulties 
The keeper was obstinate and with great peir uasion showed some 
seven bagfuls of dila,pidated paper mss. which contained between 
600 and 700 rnss. But he did not show the real Bhandar. On 
this occasion Dr. Blilder got admission ton fourth minor Bhandar. 
But after he had left Pr.tan, the keeper of the H^macandra 
Bhandar informed his willingness to show the real Bhandar *t«> 
Dr. Btthler. As Dr. Biihler had no time to come l»nck, he asked 
his agent to visit the Bhandar. It eontaim d 4(> boxes und had no 
catalogue, though there was one in Tods and Forbes’s time 
Dr. Biihler sent a Sliastri tu make u new catalogue of this 
Bhandar and at the same time gob a catalogue of another 
Bhandar belonging to the Tapagaccha of Patan, This collection 
was very extensive and impoitatit. Tt contained 80 dabhadas 
with upwards of 1200 mss. 

As a result of the glowing report made by Dr. Biihler, the 
Bombay Governmenr, sent Dr. (now Sir) R. G. Biiandarkar to 
Patan to examine the mss. collections. Dr. Bhandnrkur visited 
Patan in December 1883 in company of Prof. A. V. Kathavate 
of the Gujarat College. They could stay there only for a/week 
and consequently could not examine minutely all the libraries. 
Still they collected a good deal of information with regard to 
these collections and actually visitc'l some ami compared their 
contents with their lists. 
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At that time there were the foliowiug eleven libraries in 
Pa4an ; — 

1. Bhandar of Pophalianopado. 

2. Another (small one) in the same ward. 

3. BhandiOr of Bhabhanopado. 

4. ,, „ Sanghavlnopado. 

5. ,, „ Rajavijaya Dayavijaya. 

6. ,, „ Limdinopado. 

7. „ ,, Vadi Par^vanatha Mandir. 

8. „ ,, Riipasagarji. . 

i'. „ „ R atnavijaya, Khetarsi Mahal. 

10. „ Maka-modi Vania. 

11. ,, ,, Hemac/indni., in the ch?irge of Svaru- 

pacandra Ynti. 

To only the first four of these Dr. Bhandarknr could get access, 
the others he could not see either because their keepers removed 
themselves from Patau or avoided showing thmr collections. Dr. 
Btii^ndarkar believes that, ihe pahndeni n^ss. .aided to the Deccan 
OolIoge*collectioii in 1880-81 <u igiii.'<Uy belonged to No. 10 above. 
The keeper of Hemacaudm's Bli.imiar even after two visits did 
not show the Bhnndar. 

Of the first foui* collections, to which Dr. Blnindarkar had 
access, Nm. 1 was st owed in 80 box(\s <‘ach box containing a list of 
its contents. There W'.as al.so a gener.'il list which was gob copied. 
Dr, Bbandarkar and his friend examined some of the boxes 
at random and comparing their contents bo the entries in the 
general list, found the latter to b(^ corn ct The number of mss. 
in this Bhandar was 2801. This appears to be the Bhandar of 
the Tapagaccha referred to by Id*. Biihler. Dr. Bhandarkar and 
his friend spent two days in examining this Bhandar but could 
efFeci little, 'limy .selected 94 mss. for examination but as all of 
them would have taken many days to examine, they inspected 
only 9 of these carefully. Then they spent a day in examining 
collection No. 3. There the paper mss. were stowed in 27 boxes 
and there was one palm-leaf mss. Of these only 11 were 
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inspected carefully. A day more was devoted to the examination 
of collection No. 4. All the mss. there were on palm-leaves wd 
some of these were very valuable. As Dr. Blihler had prepared 
a catalogue of this collection, which was found to be correct, fur- 
ther examination of this collection was nob pursued. Collection 
No. 2 appeared to be made up of several collections belonging to 
different individuals. Here in a large box there were smaller ones 
containing mss., besides 19 more palm-leaf-mss, and four more on 
paper. Then in another smaller box there were 14 dabhadas ; 13 
more dabhadas in another box, and in a still another large box 
there were two dabhadas. The total number of mss. in all these 
46 dabhadas is not given by Dr. Bhandarkar. 

Besides these Jain Collections Dr. Bhandarkar also came across 
three collections of Brahmanic works in Patan. 

All the searches of Patan Bhandars jnade so far had been, as 
will be noticed, incomplete and superficial. These seai-ches led 
the Baroda Government to undertake a more thorough examina- 
tion of all the collections in Patan and for tliis purpose they 
deputed on 17th Nov. 1892 Mr. Manilal Nathubhai Dvivedi to 
Patan. Mr. Dvivedi worked there for 5 hours every day sitting 
in the dark and stuffy cellars where these mss. were kept, open- 
ed each and every dabhada, examined about 9 to 10 thousand 
mss., prepared their title lists there and then and later on prepar- 
ed a classified, alphabetical and annotated list of the same. Mr. 
Dvivedi submitted his report to the baroda Government on 16th 
July 1893, 

Now the names of the Bhandars found by Mr. Dvivedi in Patan 
are as follows 


1. 

Bhandar of Pophaliavado, No. 1. 

2. 


,. ,, N o. 2. 

3. 


,, ,, No. 3. 

4. 

11 

„ Khetarsi. 

5. 


„ Bhabh&nopado. 

a. 


„ Limdinopado. 

7. 

yt 

,, Vadi Par^vanatha 
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8# Bhandar of ^aleevado. 

9. „ „ Dhandhervado# 

10. „ „ Lunka Upai^raya. 

11. „ „ Ranchoda Bharadvaja. 

12. „ I „ Manishankar Desai. 

Of these 12 Bhandars, No. 11 and 12 were in Brahmin houses 
and were not Jain Bhandars, but No. 11 contained many Jain 
works and No. 12 all Brahmanical works. Mr. Dvivedi was not able 
to see the Bhandar of Sanghavlnopado as the keeper was away 
but from the other Bhandars that he saw he concluded that, as 
nearly 90 per cent mss. were repeated in all these Bhandars, 
and as this Bhandar consisted entirely of palm-leaf mss. and all 
palm-leaf mss. had their copies on paper, there must be no new 
mss. to be seen in this Bhandar. The Fophalidvaddno Bhandar 
No 3, was a new one and was in the house ol one Vasta Manekc- 
hand. Collection No. 11 in Dr. Bhandarkar's list is the same as 
No. 9 in Dvivedi’s list. It was so far believed to be the largest 
S,nd most valuable collection, because Hemacarya lived there; but 
on examination this was found to be not true and there were not 
many new works therein. Besides, the mss. were in such a 
dilapidated and disorderly condition that it was impossible to 
make a list of them, Mr Dvivedi was shown more than a thousand 
of these dilapidated mss, and he thinks tha t perhaps many more 
may have been kept concealed from him. Makamodi, owner of 
No. 10 in Dr. Bhandarkar's list, reported that his collection w^as 
burnt away. Collection No. 8 in Bhaudarkar's list was not in its 
place and the iiaine-Rupasagara-iuust have been that of a Yati 
halting here for the time being. Collection No. 5 in B.’s list is 
the same as No, H in D.*s list, but of this only about 200 mss. were* 
shown to Dvivedi and the rest were reported to have been stolen 
awny.* No. 10 in Dvivedi's list is a new Bhandar not seen by Dr. 
Bhandarkar. Of these 12 Bhandars in D/s list Pophalidvdddno 
Bhandars No. 1 & 2 contained some palm-leaf mss. and Khetarsi 
Bhandar (No. 4 in D.’s list) consisted entirely of palm-leaf mss. 
There were no palm-leaf mss. in any of the other Bhandars. All 
6 
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these collectioQB-except Nos. 2 & 7 in D.’s list-had no lists, and 
even lists oi these were incorrect. 

After the detailed examination of all these collections^Mr. 

« 

Dvivedi prepared one list of 374 works for taking copies thereof 
and another list of 2619 works grouped •under 19 classes. Of 
many of the works recommended by Mr. Dvivedi for copying full 
translations or brief adaptations were prepared in Gujarati by the 
Baroda Government. It was so far the most detailed inspection 
of these Bhandars made. 

Mr. Dvivedi was closely followed in Decmber 1893 by Prof. 
Peterson, deputed by the Bombay Government. He visited 
Patan with the chief object of obtaining access to the supposed 
Bhandar of Hem^arya. But like all his predecessors he too failed, 
as the guardians had left the place. Prof. Peterson, however, was 
able to see in the large Bhandar in the Pophaliapado (No. 1 in 
Dr. Bhandarkar’s list), a new large box full of palm-leaf mss. of 
great antiquity. This box was reported to Dr. Bhandarkar to con- 
tain only vestments but which really turned out to be a library un 
itself. These mss. were all freely shown to him and he secured 
extracts from upwards of 200 books. In his fifth Report Prof. 
Peterson gave extracts of 93 palm-leaf mss., and also of 12 paper 
mss. preserved in the Dhandhervado Bhandar and he expressed 
the hope that these extracts may stimulate the Jain community, 
and other parties concerned, to take effectual steps for dragging 
these books into the light again. It seems that Prof. Peterson 
was not then aware of the detailed search made by the Baroda 
Government, through Mr. Dvivedi, referred to above, as the full 
report of it was published in 1896 in Gujarati. 

Prof. Peterson's hope was however practically fulfilled by the 
Jain community bestirring itself and publishing through the Jain 
conference at Bombay a list of the most import.ant of the* Jain 
Bhandars in India, which included those at Patan also. But one 
flaw of this list was that it excluded those mss. which were not 
Jain. Then, a Jain Yati, Pravartaka KS^ntivijayujl of Baroda, 
who had been working for 5 or 6 years in these libraries at Patan 
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and who had access to all the mss. , won the confidence of the 
ke(^pers of the Bhandars and persuaded a millionaire in Bombay to 
give Rs. 41,000 to provide a suitable building at Patan.for housing 
all the Bhandars under one roof. This building, called Vadi Par^- 
vanatha Temple Buildi^lg, is getting ready. Muni Kantivijayaji 
is also said to have discovered some new mss. 

The Central Library at Baroda wa^i organised as the central 
public library of the Baroda State in the year 1911 and a 
separate Sanskrit department of the same was opened in the 
year 1912 by amalgamating in it by transference several 
Sanskiit collections that were in tha city of Baroda. Among 
these the Government Sanskrit library at Vithal Mandir, the 
largest Sanskrit collection of mss. and printed books till then 
existing in the city, came to be included. This library con- 
tained the copies of more than 300 mss. from the Patan Jain 
Bhandars that Mr. Dvivedi had got prepared. A vigorous 
search of mss. all over India was started with the help of a 
manuscript-expert with the idea of making the Baroda Central 
Library Sanskrit collection the most extensive and an ideal 
one for the whole of Gujarat. The copies of the Patan mss. 
already in the Central Library reminded the Baroda Govern- 
ment of the importance of the Patan collections of which 
they had already finished a detailed search before. So the 
Baroda Government ordered, in the middle of 1914, the then 
Sanskrit Librarian Mr. C. D. Dalai, M.A., who was himself a 
Jain and a scholar in Jain literature, to report once more on 
the Patan manuscripts and to submit a scheme for the pub- 
lication of the important Sanskrit, Prakrit and Gujrati mss. 
deposited in the Patan libraries. As the first search made by' 
Mr. Dvivedi was undertaken mainly with the general idea of 
knoMng the importance of the manuscript works at Patan 
and of translating the most important of them into Gujar&iti, 
that search was not so critical and the copies made of some 
important mss. therein were not so accurate", as would serve the 
purpose of undertaking the publication of a series with their 
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correct text. This series, it may be stated here, was started, 
a year later after this second search, tinder the name of /the 
Gaikwad ’3 Oriental Series.” It was therefore found absolutely 
•necessary to make a second and more critical search of the Patan 
mss. libraries. Mr. Dalai began the search in about October 
1914 and spent full twelve weeks at Patan working about 14 
hours a day. He examined very carefully all the 658 palm- 
leaf mss. that were in all the Bhandars and about 1000 select 
paper mss. The most favourable features of this search were 
that (1) Mr. Dalai was himeslf a devout Jain, (2) by his 

critical study of Jain literature he had won the good opinion 

of the Jain community, and (3) he was given a valuable 

assistance by Pravartaka Kantivijayaji of Baroda in getting 

free access to all the Patan Bhandars. Hence this search . was 
the most successful and has been final. Not a single ms. in 
Patan was left being examined. A detailed catalogue raieonne 
of all these mss. will be published shortly in the “Gaikwad’s 
Oriental Series.” , 

Mr. Dalai found altogether 13 different collections of mss. 
at Patan. Some of these were made up of several which 
were previously located separately elsewhere. The following 
is a short account of Mr. Dalai’s search : — 

1. The palm-leaf collection in the Sanghavi’e Pada. 

The first and foremost among the Patan Bhandars is the 
famous palm-leaf collection in the Sanghavi’s Pada. The 
collection, it appears, was put in order in the time of Munindra 
Soma and lastly by Vrddhisagara in Samvat 1914. The list 
, of the mss., prepared by the latter from a Jain, mentions three 
large boxes containing altogether 434 Pothis. It is only a list of 
titles and very incomplete and inaccurate. Some fifteen mss. 
from these were taken to Surat and one ms. (on Nyaya) was 
stolen away. When Dr. BUhler visited Patan, he was not 
allowed access to thjs Bhaudar ; but he managed to get a list 
prepared of this collection by Narayan Shastri of Surat. But it 
was not done accurately, as is evident from Dr. Kieihorn’s report 
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on mss. where he has singled out only 28 important works 
out i.of which 3 only are new. Dr. Peterson also tried his 
best to have access to this collection and examined for himself 
the mss. before publishing the list prepared by the Shastri, 
but he could not. The Jain Conference Office inen deputed a 
Shastri to prepare a list of the Jain Bhandars at Patan. But 
that list also was found to be quite unreliable. It mentioned 
397 Pothis. 

Such being the case Mr. Dalai decided to prepare a detailed 
descriptive catalogue of all the palm-leaf mss. in order to place 
once for all before the learned world the actual contents of this 
Bhandar. Mr. Dalai here not only discovered many new and 
important Sanskrit and Prakrit works hitherto either unknown 
or known to have been lost — both Jain and Brahmanical ; but also 
came across quite a new Apabhram^a literature. This Apabhra- 
m^a literature when published, would help us in writing a gram- 
mar of this language as it is the immediate source of not only 
Gujarati but Marathi, Hindi, and many other Indian vernaculars. 

The collection was in a highly deplorable condition. The keeper 
of the collection was very obstinate sind would lend only 20 or 30 

mss. at a time: others were lent onlv when these were all re- 

^ •/ 

turned. This took not only most of the day but also half of the 
night in inspecting the mss. The collection, when it was cata- 
logued, contained 413 Pothis; most of these not on’y contain a 
Tot of single works but consist of more than one ms. The keeper 
of the collection has now been furnished with a list of the mss. 
in his collection with particulars of author, date of composition 
and age of ms. 

2. The collection in Vakhatji'a Sheri. 

The oollectioo of the Sabgha deposited in Vakhatji’s Sheri 
Pophalia Vada, is the largest collection at Patan containing 2686 
paper mas. and 137 palm-leaf ones. The paper mss. are well 
arranged, but 81 small palm-leaf mss. were bundled up in cloth 
pieces without wooden boards and cloth covers. Now they are put 
between wooden boards and are well taken care of. Dr. Peterson 
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has described 93 palm-leaf mss. (if this collection in his 5th report 
The following three collections are also deposited here: — * 

(1) The collection originally belonging to Limdi’s Pada 
is transferred here. It contains 425 paper mss., 
some of which arc rare and old. It contains the 
oldest paper ms. at Patan written in Samvat 
1356-57. 

(2) New copies of some of the rare mss, in Patan and 
eleswhere. No. of mss. is 366. 

(3) Some of the mss. belonging to Vasta Manek, 

3. The collection belonging to the Vadi PdrSvanatha’e Temple, 
The collection belonging to Vadi Par^vaniltha’s Temple con- 
tains only 4 palm-leaf mss. But the importance of this collec- 
tion lies in the fact that, it contains a large number of paper 
mss. copied from the old palm-leaf mss. in about Samvat 1480-1490 
under the orders of the then existing pontiff of the Kharatara 
Qaccha. In them we see not only rare and reliable mss. of Jain 
literature, but also good mss. of literary and philosophical works 
of the Brahmins and the Buddhists. Most of these mss , in spite 
of their age, are in a good condition; while only some of them 
are about to fall to pieces. The number of paper mss. is 744. 

4. The coUection in the Agali Sheri at Pophalia Vada. 

The collection in the Agali Sheri Pophalia Vada consists of 
3035 paper mss., 22 palm-leaf mss. and 1 cloth ms. The collec- 
tion is especially rich in the mss. of the sacred books of the Jains 
and commentaries thereon ; some of these were copied at the 
expense of a Jain millionaire, Chadushah, of Patan in the beginn- 
ing of the 16th century of Vikrama. There are also many mss. 
of Jfiin R&sas in old Gujarati. 

5. Tlte collection in the Bhabhano-pddo. 

This is the collection of the Vimala Branch of the Tapag'accha 
at Bhabhano-pado. It is made up of two collections — one con- 
taining 522 and the other containing 1814 paper mss. The lists 
of both the collections are horribly incorrect, marginal notes 
pn the last leaf being taken as the names of the mss. Most of the 
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mss. are ordinary and not very old. However, a few rare mss. 
were also found in this collection. 

6. The collection in the Sagara's Updiraya. 

The collection in the Sagara’s Upa^raya contains 1309 paper 
mss., most of which are Ordinary and consist of only a few leaves. 
There are besides 108 mss. belonging to Bhava-Sagar. 

7. The collection belonging to Maka Modi. 

The collection belonging to Maka Modi consists of 230 paper 
and 2 palm-leaf mss. The paper mss. are generally old^ 
The 75 palm-leaf mss., purchased by Dr. Kielhorn for the 
Bombay Government in the year 1880-81 at Patau, belonged to 
this collection. This collection is at present desposited in the 
Sagara’s Upasraya. 

8. Collectimi of Vasta Manelc. 

The collection belonging to Vasta Manek is, for the time being, 
deposited in the Sagara’s Upai§raya. It contains 521 mss. most 
of which are 300 to 400 yetirs old. 

, 9. I'he Khetarvasi Collection. 

The fniportance of the collection of the Khetarvasi is solely 
due to its 76 palm-leaf mss. It was here that the 6 dramas of 
Vatsaraja, the minister of Paramardideva of Kalingar, were dis- 
covered. Besides some rare works of the Jains, it contains old 
palm-leaf mss. of “ Gauduvaho ”, “ Ravanavaho ” and “Pulinda’s 
Supplement to the Kadambari The mss, in spite of their age 
are in a good state of preservation. 

10. Collection in Mahalaxmi’s Pada. 

The collection in the Mahalaxmi’s Pada contains 8 palm-leaf 
mss. and a few incomplete paper mss. Among the palm-leaf 
mss. there is a copy of an anthology by Laksmaua who calls him- 
self possessor of a hundred thousand suktas. 

• fl. Collection in A davasi’s Pada. 

The collection in the Adavasi’s Pada contains 2 palm-leaf mss , 
one of which was copied not very long ago on blank palmyra 
leaves gathered from old mss., and some paper mss. of no import- 
ance. 
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12. Himmatvijayaji’s collection. 

Himmatvijayaji’s Collection. This is a private collection and 
mainly consists of works on architecture of which the owner has 
made a special study. 

13. Lavanavijay’a Collection . 

Lavanyavijay’s collection. This contains paper mss. of an 
ordinary nature, most of which are at Palanpur. 

This finishes the list of the Bhandars existing at present in 
Patan. 

The well-known collection in the Dhandhera-Vada, belonging 
to the Shripuja of the Punamiya Gaccha, is now dispersed. It 
was the subject of a law. suit between the present Shripuja and 
the Jain community of Patan. No one knows where the mss. 
have been removed. There is still a lingering hope that the mss. 
may again see the light of the day. The collection, it is said, 
originally contained 400 dabhadas or wooden boxes. The late 
Swarupachand Yati, the keeper of the collection, would allow no 
one to see his mss. After his death a quarrel arose about^the 
post of the Shripuja and during that time some of the important 
mss. were sold away to the agents of the British officers entrus- 
ted with the search of mss. Mr. Dvivedi was allowed to see the 
collection and he suspected that some mss. were kept away from 
him. Mr. Dalai came across a list of the collection (containing 
about 50 dabhadas) as it existed some 15 years back and found a 
few titles like “ Yadusundara”, "Lalitavilasa”, “ Suraga-Candro- 
daya”, not mentioned in this list. European scholars believed, 
and still seem to believe, that this was the collection of the 
great Hemacandra ; but this is really a misconception. Hema- 
candra belonged to the Purnatalla Gaccha, while the keeper 
of the collection was of the Purnima Gaccha. Mahima- 
prabha, a Shripuja of the Pumima Gaccha in the Dhaadhere 
vada, has written “ Ambada Rasa”, wherein he traces his spiri- 
tual descent from Vinayasundara and not from Hemacandra. 
There were two other branches of this Gaccha — one at Chanasma 
and the other at Ladol, both in the Baroda State. The collectioir 
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seems to have been very comprehensive in its scope and to have 
contained a large number of Sanskrit, Prakrit and Gujarati 
mss., most of them written by the Yatis of the Gaccha and hence 
correct. There were no palm-leaf mss. and the paper 'mss. too, 
most probably, were not^ older than three centuries. 

Besides the Jain collections, Mr. Dalai examined 4 collections 
in the possession of Brahmins. But nothing of importance was 
discovered. 

From all this vast treasure of ms.-literature to be found in 
the Patan Bhandars, one can pick out more than 300 pricelets 
gems which would be the envy of the learned. There jire at 
least 140 such works in Sanskrit, about 37 in Apabhrnmi^a, 45 
in Prakrit and 80 in the Gujarati language. As all these and 
many more will be described in detail in the catalogue raissonne 
to be published in the Gaikwad’s Oriental Series ’’ we would 
here only write a word or two about the few important features of 
this ms. -collection. 

Among the Sanskrit works there are many which are so old 
and rarS that there are hardly more than one or two copies of 
them in existence and these are to be found only in the Patan 
Bhandars and sometimes a copy at Jeselmere or Cambay. Some 
works, which were till now known to exist only through their 
Tibetan or Chinese translations, have their originals here at 
Patan, such, for instance, as '' Hetubindu Tiled*' ofVinitadeva 
(709 A.D.) or Tatvasamgraha" of ^antaraksita and its 
Panjikd” by Kamalasila (750 A.D.), So '' Vikramdnkd- 
abhyudaya” of King Bhulokamalla Some^'yarM, III (1127 — 
1138 A.D.), arid the six dramas of Vatsaraja (12th century A.D.) 
are quite new discoveries. 

In the Prakrit works several are important but the large fund of 
Apabliram^a literature, extending over 10,000 verses, has a unique 
importance. Uptil now, we had to rest content with the Dohas 
contained in the 8th Adhyaya of Hemacandra's Grammar and the 
8th canto of his Prakrit !‘Kumarapala-Carita.'* The search of 
Patan Bhandars has revealed works containing about 10,000 
7 
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verses. The Apabhram^u works, are divided into Samdkis, and 
the Patan Bhandars contain two extevsivc works divided into 
Sirhdhis: (1) “ Pancami-Kaha, or Bhavisajoitta ” 26 Samdhis (2) 

“ Anidhana,” about lOO Saiiidhis ; and also several works called 
Samdhi, The Apabhramsa works were also in the form of Rasas, 
the fore-runners of the Gujarati Kasas and the Patau Bhandars 
contain such Rasas as “ Antaraiiga Rasu/' “Nemi Rasu,*’ 
“ Paumsiri Riini.’’ All these works, numbering about 15 
Samdhis and 22 Rasas, if published, would give ample material 
for researches in the origin of Gujarati philology. 

There are also a few old Marathi works found in these Bhan- 
dars, which will be useful for Marathi philology. These are: — 

Kaldnidhi — the only Marathi palm-leaf ins. in the Patan 
Bhandars — treats of vu-rious arts (sacrificer's, singer's etc .) } the 
ms. is incomplete, composed, pn>bably by Vaijanatha in prose 
which is a specimen of old Marathi; ms. probably not earlier 
than Sainvab. 16th century. Dhdtivprayoga on alchemy; 
paper ms. Yogarajatilaka written in old Marathi, paper, rns. 

Then for the Gujarati language the importance of the Patan 
Gujarati mss. is immense. The palm-leaf ms. of the Revantanriri 
Rasa, though undated, seems to have been written in the begin- 
ning of the 13th century of Vikrama. Besides this there are 
three palm-leaf mss. written between 1330 and 1360 containing 
some prose passages. The oldest paper ms. in Gujarati is dated 
Samvat. 1357. 

The Auktikaa which are short grammatical treaties on the 
element of Sanskrit syntax meant for beginners, contain explana- 
tions and examples in the Gujarati language of their time ; and 
hence they are important to the student of old Gujarati. The 
late Dr. Dhruva published one such Auktika “ Mugdhiivabodha " 
by Kulainandaaa, Samvat 1460. from a single ms., but now more 
than half a dozen reliable mss. of this work are available. The 
Patan Bhandars contain 5 other Auktikas. 

To the student of Gujarati philology, therefore, the Bhandars 
now suoply ample reliable materials which he can never expect to 
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find elsewhere. The growth of this language can now be traced 
without any break from the 11th century upto the present time. 
No other vernacular in India possesses such a treasure of valuable 
and trustworthy records^of such a high antiquity. 

Although the oldest dated ms. at Patan was copied in 1062 
A.D, there are about half a dozen undated mss. ^ich were 
written earlier. The script of the mss. of “ Damayanti,” Candra 
Mahattara’s Prakrit commentarj? on “Sittari”and other mss. 
tell us that they were written in the lOth Century A.D. Of 
the dated mss. there are about a dozen written in the 12th 
century and about one hundred in the 13th century. Most of 
the mss. copied in the 1.5th century were written at the command 
of Devasundara and his pupil Somasundara, pontiffs of the Tapa 
Gaccha, who seemed to have done much foi the resuscitation of 
the old works. The latest palm-leaf ms. at Patau is dated 
Samvat 1497 ; while the oldest palm-leaf ni.s. in the South of 
Inglia is dated A.D. 1428. 

Among the phaces where the mss. were written we find the 
names of Patan, Cambay, Dholka, Karnavati, Du?)garpnr, Vijnpur, 
Chandravati and Prahladanaiiura. Among the names of the 
kings in whose reigns the mss. were written, those of Siddharaja, 
Knrnarapala, Vj^aladeva and Saraiigadeva arc found very often. 

There is a peculiar system of numbering the pages. On the 
left side there are the usual numerical signs but on the right the 
pages are indicated by distinct letters of syllables. Thus I is 

indicated by Svu (ff), 2 by Sti (Rff) 3 by ^rl (Srr), 100 by Su, 
(g), 200 by Su (^) and so on. Old paper mss. are generally 
marked with numbers, but some, as in the Vadi Par^vanatha 
Bhandar, are numbered like palm. leaf mss. from which they 
were oopied directly. 

The Bhandars contain only one palm-leaf ms. with pictures ; 
and more than a dozen illustrated manuscripts. They also 
contain 2 mss. on cloth — one of which, written in Samvat 1418 
consists of 92 leaves measuring 25 x 5. 
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There are more than 12,000 paper mas. in the Bhandars. But 
the Bhandars contain no j)!i|)cr in.'-s. writton in the J3th century 
of Vikrama, Allliough there is a paper leaf dated Samvat 1329 
in a palm-leaf ms. the oldest ins. in the,^ Bhandars was copied in 
Samvat 1356-57. Paper mss. were illustrated in gold. The 
Bhandars contain about half a dozen such manuscripts. The 
largest rns. is 36' x 2i* while the smallest (Pustika) in 4|' x 



EDITOBIAL NOTES 

The Triennial Elections of the Institute took place in June last and 
new ofiSce-bearers for the next triennial 1921-G4 were elected on the 
6tb of July, * 

% ^ ♦ 

The Annual meeting of the General Body of the Institute was 
held as usual on the 6th of July 1921. As some additions to and 
alterations in the Eeport for 1920-21 were suggested at the meeting, 
it was sent back to the Eegulating Council for the necessary action. 
The Eeport was finally adopted at a meeting of the General Body on 
the 5th of November 1921, and appears in the present issue of the 
Annals in its final from. 

5H- ^ * 

A Pansupari ceremony was lield at the Institute on Wednesday, 
the 19th of October, 1921 to welcome Di*. Clarke, Professor of Com- 
parative Philology in the University of Chicago, and Mrs. Clarke, 
who have been touring in India for the last five or six months for a 
close and first hand study of the religion and history of Indian 
people. Dr. Clarke addressed the guests of the evening a few words 
e)nphasizing the present day tendencies in the West to understand 
the Eastern people, their religion and philosophy. Some discussion 
followed, after whicli the ceremony terminated. 

♦ * * * * 

We are glad to announce tliat the Government of His Excellency 
Lord Willingdon has been pleased to sanction an annual grant of 
Es. 1000/- towards the preparation of the New and Critical Edition 
of the Mahabharata undertaken by the Institute. Our heartfelt 
thanks are due to His Excellency for the interest he has been taking 
{n the work of the Institute since its very inception and even 
thotigh away from its locale, he has maintained bis interest in the 
literdry work of the Institute. 

We are thankful to the two distinguished members of the Institute 
viz. Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, Ph, D. and Eev. E. Zimmermann Ph. D., 
who have undertaken the preparation of a compact Bibliography of 
Indian publications on Indological subjects. The Bibliography, as 
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it is prepared from time to time, will be published in the issues of 
our Annals and is ex]jectod to prove very useful to scholars interes- 
ted in Oriental research, 

Hk ^ ^ ^ 

4 

The First volume of the Proceedings of tlie First Oriental Con- 
ference is already in the hands of the delegates of the Conference 
and the public. Part 1 of volume IT, containing Vedic, Avesta, Pali, 
f^uddhism, Classical Literature and Pliilosopliy sections will be out 
in January 1922. 

» * * * 

The Building operations of the two side Halls of the Institute 
commenced duly in July. Unfortunately, serious dih'erence of 
opinion arose in September, as regards certain specifications, between 
the contractor and the Consulting Engineer; and the work has ^been 
stopped since the middle of September and has not recommenced 
even now. The whole matter has been referred to Diwan Bahadur 
K. R. Godbole M. C. E. for decision and we hope the matter wnll be 

settled to the satisfaction of all concerned. • 

^ ^ * 

The Honorary Secretary of the Kama Oriental Institute, Bom- 
bay, has desired us to make the following announcement : — 

The K. R. Cama Oriental Institute (172, Sukhadwala Buildings, 
Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay), invites comi)etitive essays for the 
Surroash K. R. Cama Prize of the value of Rui^ees 225 on the 
following subject : — 

“ A lucid and thoroughly intelligible translation in English of 
the First Four Chapters of the Ahnuvaiti Gatha in due accordance 
with grammar and philology% wdth notes and comments wherever 
necessary and with the substance of the wdiole at the end." 

The essays should be designated by a motto and should be 
accompanied by a sealed cover containing the name of the con^peti- 
tor and his address and should reach the Honorary Secretaries 
of the Institute on or before 16th July 1922. The competition 
is open to alh 

♦ * # # 

The second Oriental Conference will be held at Calcutta on 
behalf of the council of Post-Graduate Teaching of the Calcutta 
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TTniversity on the 28th of January 1922 and will continue its 
session to January 31st. His Excellency the Earl of Ronaldshay 
G.C.T.E.F.R.G.S. will preside at the opening ceremony.. We wish 
the Confci’enco every success. Wo are proud to see that this new 
activity started by tliis Institute has received enthusiastic response 
all over India. We may suggest by tlic bye tliat the Third Oriental 
Conference may be held at Benares on behalf of the Hindu Univer- 
sity. 

***** 

The Institute has appointed the following gentlemen to be its 
delegates for the Calcutta Conference : — 

1. V. P. Yaidya Esq. B.A., BaK-AT-Law. 

2. Dr. S. K. Belvalker, M.A., Ph.D. 

3. Dr. R. D. Karmarkar, M.A., Ph.D. 

1. N. B. Utgikar Esq., M.A. 

5. Sarclar K. C. Mehendalo, B.A. 

G. Principal V. G. Apte, B.xV. 

7. Prof. N. D, Minocher Homji, B.A. 

8. Dr, A. B, Gajendragadkar, M.A., Ph.D. 

9. Prof. A. K. Shaikh, M.A. 

10. Sardar G. N. Mujumdar. 

11. Prof. K. V, Abhyankar, M.A. 

12. Dr. V. G. Bhat, B.A., Ph.D. 

13. Dr. N. G. Sardesai. L.M.S. 

***** 

Prof- Sylvan Levi, the renowned Orientalist of France, has arrived 
in India, and is staying at Bolpur in tlie Santiniketana of Dr. Rabin- 
dranath Tagore. We look forward to an opportunity for inviting 
him to pay a visit to the Institute and give us the benefit of his ripe 
scholarship and accurate judgment to enable us to carry on our 

literary 'activities with more vigour and vivacity. 

• 

\16th December 1921 — Ed,] 
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SflAfWARKAR ORIENTAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE 

rOONA 


FOR THE YEAR 1920-21 



Personnel of different Departments ot the Inslitote 

as on the 1st of December, 192 L 

I. Manuscripts Department. 

1. S. K. Belvalkar (ex-ofico Svpdt.) 

2. R. P. Patwardhan ^ 

3. K. C. Meliendale ^ Menthor,^, 

4. N. D. Minocher Homji j 

II. Persian Mss. Department. 

1. N. D, Minocher Homji {Snpdt.) 

2. K. C. Mehendale ] , 

1 1 Meilibers. 

3. S. K. Belvalkar J 

4. M. T. Patwardhan {Co-opif\^ mo}nhrr) 

III. Library Department. 

1. U. P. Patwardhan (Supdf.; 

2. S. G. Sathe 1 

3. N. B. Utgikar i M(u/d)erii. 

4. K. C. Mehendale j 


IV. Research Department. 

1. K- C. Mehendale (Chair „tfrn) 

2. S. K. Belvalkar 'j 

3. P. D. Qune i A[end)crr* 

4. R. D. Karmarkar J 


V. Information Bureau. 

1. S. G. Sathe (^Chalrinan) 

and Heads of all departnienis as 

Vf. Journal Committee. 

• 

1 . S. K. Belvalkar {Chairman) 

2. R* D. Karmarkar ] ^ . 

3. A. B. Gajendi'agadkfir t 

4. N. 1). Minocher Hoinji > 

5. K.V. Abhyaiikar ' 1 



vii. 


General Department. 


1. K. D. Karmarkar (Sujydt-) 

2. K. 0. Mehendale {Treasurer) 

3. S. K* Belvalkar {Member) 


4, S, 11. Bhagavvat 
6. V. R- Josbi 


Co-opted 


members. 


VIII. Mahabharata Department. 

1. K. G. Joshi {Chairman) 

2. N. B. Utgikar 

3. S. K. Belvalkar 

4. R. P, Patwardhan 

5. R. D. Karmarkar 


IX. Mahabharata Editorial Committee. 

1* Shrimaut Balasahcb Pant Pratinidbi, 

Chief of Aundh {Chairman) 

12. V. K. Rajawade {Vice-chairman) 

3. S. K. Belvalkar 4. P. i). Guno 

5. 11. Zimincrinaim ... 6. V'. S. Suktbankar 

7. C. V. Vaidya ••• 8. K. C. Mcbcndale 

9. R. U. Rauadc ... 10. N. \), Minoeber Hoiiiji 

11. N. G. Sarde.sai ... 12. N. G. Danilc 

13. K. R. Divekar ... 14. P. K. Gode 

15. K. G. .lo«hi ••• 16. R. D. Karmarkar 

17. A. B. Gajendragadkar ... 18. Vawiideosbaytri Abbyankar 

19. V. P. Vaidya ... 20. N. B. Utgikar {Secretary) 

21, S. G. Satbe ... 22. R. P. Patwardban 

23. K. V. Abbyankar ... 24. Sbridbar Sbaytri Pathak 


X« Publication Department. 

1. S. K. Belvalkar {Chairman) 

2. K. Y, Abbyankar 3. K. D. Karmarkar 

4* K. C. 31ebeiidale ... 5. P. J). Gillie ' 



BEPOET OF THE EXECUTIVE BOAED OF THE 
BHANDABKAE OEIENTAL EESEAECH INSTITUTE, 
POONA CITY, 1920-21 


From 

V. K, Rajawade, Esq., m.a.. 

Chairman, Executive Board, 

Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. 

To 

The Chaii'man, 

Regulating Council, 

Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to submit the report of the Executive Board 
for 1920-21. 

Nine ordinary and .six adjourned meetings were held during the 
year when the following bu.siness was transacted : — 

(1) I was appointed Chairman for the year and Committees 
were formed for managing the several departments. A 
new department was created for dealing with rersiai, 
Arabic, Avest.a and I’chlavi literatures and thus an additional 
proof was afforded that the Institute’s activity was many-sided 
and not conlined to .Sanskrit. Notwithstanding the fact that a 
considerable portion of the Manuscrij)ts Library deals with Prakrit 
literature and that at the hirst Oriental Conference which was 
held under the aus[)iccs of this Institute pa2)ers were re.ad on Per- 
sian and even on the vernacular.s, a misunderstanding lingered in 
some (piarters that provision was made for Sanskrit and Sanskrit 
alone, for which there will be no justification henceforward. A 
big hal! is about to be con.structed where will be housed Avesta 
and Pehlavi, Persian and Arabic Manuscripts and printed works. 
It has been all along the aim and aspiration of the organizers and 
man.agers to make the Institute truly representative and justify 
the name of ‘ Oriental,’ for which two things will always he 
needed viz., scholars to organize new departures and money to 
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set them going. We shall hail the day when new departments 
come into existence for the encouragement of the study of, and 
research jn, Hebrew, Chinese and Japanese. The Persian Depart- 
ment is due to the enthusiasm and organizing capacity of Prof. 
Minocher Homji of the Deccan College who has set his heart on 
rummaging for manuscrijHs in all parts of India for which he is 
ready to forego even his well-earned vacations. Another proof of 
his energy is his securing a grant of Ps. 25,000 from the Trustees 
of the late Sir Ratan Tata which will facilitate the construction of 
the hall referred to above. 

A request has been made to Government that the annual grant 
of Rs. 3,000 made for the collection of Persian manuscripts be 
made over to the Institute, since a similar grant of Rs. 3,000 on 
account of the search and preservation of Sanskrit manuscripts 
has been already made over ; so that all Persian manuscripts would 
be conveniently stored in one central place and supervised by one 
central body. Prof. Minocher Homji and the .Secretary have also 
been deputed to wait on the Minister of Education and tq discuss 
with him and the Director of Public Instruction the question of 
transference of the grant. 

(2) Mr. N. B. Utgikar was relieved of his duties as Curator 
and his services were placed entirely at the disposal of the 
Mahabharata Committee of which he is the Secretary. His salary 
was raised and graded in accordance with what he would get in 
due course in actual Government service and in view of the heavy 
responsibility that lies on his shoulders as editor of the Maha- 
bharata edition. He would rise from Rs. 250 to 500 by suitable 
gradations. The projected tentative edition of the Virataparvan, 
intended for calling in sound, scholarly and guiding criticism, will 
be published in the course of the next year and the lines af collat- 
ing the whole work will be laid down after discussion of such criti- 
cism. The ( iovemment of Bombay have sanctioned a yearly maxi- 
mum grant * Rs. 0,000, the University of Bombay 3,000, the 
Burma Goveii.menl .500 and the University of Mysore have sanc- 
tioned a sum of Rs. 200 for each of the 10 volumes contemplated. 
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Favourable reply is expected from Madras and a deputation is 
going to wait on His Excellency the Diwan of Barocla. Consider- 
ing the vastness and importance of the work, larger pecunjarj' con- 
tributions are indispensable for which an All-India tour must 
shortly be undertaken. He collating staff has been doubled but 
it shall have to be multiplied several times and perhaps located at 
different centres in order that there may be some nearer prospect 
of completion. The present staff is being liberally remunerated 
and steps have been suggested to keep them contented. 

(3) Mr. Code replaced Mr. Utgikar as Curator and Mr. God- 
Lole was appointed permanent Head clerk. Their pay was suitably 
increased and life insured. 

(4) Dr. Thomas, the well-known scholar and Librarian of the 
India Office Library, who has been touring India these several 
months to see libraries and places renowned for learning, visited 
the Institute on 30th November, when Mr Utgikar read a paper 
on the Mahabharata edition. The learned Doctor approved the 
lines of^work and promised co-operation. 

(5) A congratulatory gathering was held to do honour to two 
members of the Institute. The scholarly career of Vasudeosha.stri 
Abhyankar has been worthily crowned with the title of Maha- 
mahopadhyaya. He has spent his whole life in teaching and a 
great teacher he is in the real sense of the word. Though Mr. 
Paranjpye’s scholarship lies outside the province of the Institute, 
no one has appreciated the work that is being done within these 
walls better than him. 

(6) The holidays of the staff and servants of the Institute were 
fixed. 

(7) Rules for electing members of the Regulating Council and 

change^ in other rules were recommended. 

♦ 

(8) .Mr. N. V. Kelkar was appointed to prepare certain plans 
and estimates. He continued this work for some time but his 
services had to be dispensed with. 

(9) The long-standing bill due to Mr. B. L. Modak was at last 
settled though not yet paid. 
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(10) There was only a single lecture throughout the year for 
which one main reason seems to be want of accommodation. The 
present space is simply crowded and has become stuffy. In addi- 
tion to the two halls that will come into existence in about t^b 
years for which we must thank the Jain Community, Government 
and the Trustees of Sir Ratan Tata, we must have aijother one. 
Then and then alone we shall have sufficient elbow-room. 

In the matter of publication the chief grievance is the printing 
press. Most printing presses have too much on their hands. 

As the period for which the present Executive Board was 
elected would terminate on the 6th of July next, it would not be 
cut of place to mention here the principal features of its activities 
during these years. The Board which began its work early in Sep- 
tember 1918 has been carrying on the activities of the late Working 
Committee of the Institute. 

(a) To begin with, the Government Manuscripts Library 

which was transferred to the Institute in September 1918 
under the conditions laid down in Government Resolution 
in the Educational Department, No. 1631, dated 29th 
June 1918, has been carrying on its usual routine work 
of lending out manuscripts. The unfinished card cata- 
logue is making a decent progress, but it will be some time 
before it can be said to have been completed. The De- 
partment has initiated the practice of securing on loan 
manuscripts from other Libraries for the benefit of our 
members. The proximity of the Manuscripts Library to 
the City has certainly added to its utility, as can be seen 
from the larger number of members and other visitors 
who frequent it. The early construction of a special Hall 
for the Manuscripts Library will have removed one great 
drawback under which the department at present labours. 

(b) In the Publication Department, the details exhibited in 

the various appendices to this year’s report will show 
how the Institute has done its best to fulfil the majority 
of the Government pledges, besides responding to calls 
for revisions and reprints of old volumes in the Bombay 
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Sanskrit Series. New works in the Oriental Series are 
contemplated, but if the output is not sufficient as some 
may desire, the obstacles are a dearth of printing-presses 

— and if it be must be owned — of ambitious scholars. 

1 

(c) The scheme of the Mahabharata edition which was 

mooted by the Working Committee before the Board 
came into existence, has materialized. It was inaugu- 
rated in April 1919 by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, and a paper 
was on that occasion, read by Mr. Utgikar on the great 
Epic, now published as a Prospectus to our Edition. The 
progress of the collation-work has been reported upon 
fully, in th‘s year’s report of the Mahabharata Depart- 
ment. It has brought to light all sorts of problems that 
will require patient investigation. In order to get a 
synoptic view of the problems, and to put forth our own 
ideas before the world and invite more suggestions from 
without, it was decided to put forth a tentative edition 
of the Virataparvan, Mr. Utgikar being at work on it as 
its sole responsible editor. This edition is expected to be 
out in a year’s time. Pari passu collation work with a 
view to the final edition of the whole epic is also proceed- 
ing. Money will he the great difficulty, but the appre- 
ciative public will come to our assistance with full hands, 
as the total expenditure cannot be less than five lacs of 
Rupees, while the promises received are of more than 
two lacs worth. 

(d) Our Annals started early in 1919 is another feature. No 

Research Institute worth the name can exist long with- 
out an organ of its own. It has received recognition not 
only at the hands of Indian scholars but even at the hands 
of scholars in Europe and America. But for it so many 
Indian writers would have continued inactive and 
mute. There is one serious complaint about the Journal 
that its half-yearly appearance has been very irregular 
ever since its inception. This has been mostly owing to 
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causes unavoidable and it is hoped that this complaint 
would soon disappear. 

(e) Next comes the newly-started Persian Department, which 
will show that the Board has been all along trying to 
widen the sphere of the usefulness of the Institute. Ref- 
erence has already been made in paragraph first to the 
provision that is being made for the study of and research 
in Pehlavi, Avesta, Persian and Arabic. 

(/) Another event that requires special mention in this con- 
nection is the First Oriental Conference held by the Insti- 
tute in November 1919. The opportunities offered by the 
Oriental Congresses in Kurope could not in the nature 
of things be adequately availed of by scholars in India. 
The advantages offered by such Congresses being held 
nearer home were warmly appreciated as vocalizing 
Indian learning and Indian research. The papers read 
at the Conference were varied in subject and a few of 
them did certainly reach a high watermark of scholar- 
ship. The Conference has come to stay, tmd is going to 
be held next year at Calcutta. The First volume of the 
Proceedings of this Conference is already published (giv- 
ing the history, origin, the expenditure of this Con- 
ference, summaries of papers, etc.), and the second 
volume containing select papers in extenso is in press and 
will be out by the end of this year. 

{g) The Library Department is unfortunately hampered by the 
two-fold want of space and funds. The former, however, 
would soon be removed. A part of the Library which 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar has presented to the Institute has 
already been received at the Institute and the remaining 
part awaits removal, pending the provisic/n of additional 
space. Such part of the Sir R. G. Bhandarkar Library 
as has been already with us has been proving to be of 
very great value. A catalogue of his Library is in pro- 
gress, Our Library Department, however, cannot 
flourish unless large sums are made available to complete 
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and keep up-to-dale all Research material. Some Gov- 
ernments and Stales have heeti generous enough to 
present sets of their learned publications, and the Journal 
also brings in exchange most of the current Oriental 
Periodicals from all parts of India, Europe and America. 

(h) The Research Department has been making progress, 

though not quite up to our expectations. Earlier in the 
period advanced training classes in German and French 
were arranged for the benefit of our members. Some 
lectures have been arranged and papers read. It is hoped 
that the provision of more .space would give an enhanced 
impetus to this line of work, and that in time Research 
Fellowships would be endowed for the furtherance of 
Post-Graduate Research work. 

(i) The Information Bureau is also proving useful in its own 

way. 

(/) Coming to domestic dctail.s the Board has secured the 
wherewithals for constructing two large Halls, thanks to 
the liberality of the late Shet Khetsi Khiasi, the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay and the executors of the will of the 
late .Sir Ratan Tata. Construction-work, it is now con- 
fidently felt, could be commenced forthwith, and the cr^' 
of almost every department for more space would soon 
disappear. While speaking of construction, the necessity 
of a Guest House for the benefit of scholars coming from 
up-country, and a permanent decent provision for an 
adequate water-supplv stand out prominently. The 
final handing over of the colony plots to the respective 
Coloni.sts and executing the requisite legal documents 
now awaits the .'Sanction of the Town-Planning Officers 
to tire scheme as finally laid before them. The appoint- 
ment of two Trustees of the In.stitute would facilitate 
the ulimate dispo.sal of the colony question, engendered 
almo.st simultaneously with the inception of the Institute. 

{k) A reference also ought to be made to our growing mem- 
bership. On October 1918, our total membership stood 
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at 143. This number has gone on the 6th of April 1921 
to 284. Arranged according to classes, they are : — 


Honorary Member. 

1 

Patrons. 

31 

Vice-Patrons. 

12 

Benefactors. 

10 

Life-members. 

163 

Armual Members. 

67 


Total. ... 284 


Our financi al year closes with a balance of Rs. 58,309-13-4 
This amount is not, however, a correct indication of the general 
finances of the Institute. The Government money for the Manu- 
scripts and Publication Departments has to be kept aside for these 
two specific purposes, the remaining balance includes 25,000 recent- 
ly received from the late Sir Ratan Tata’s executors and 15,000 as 
part payment made by the late Shet Khetsi Khiasi. Some 3,000 
(three thousand) Rupees are earmarked as belonging to the Per- 
sian, Avesta and Pehlavi Department, and the rest only can be 
turned to the manifold purposes of the Institute. The Mahabharata 
Department has no money whatsoever to fall back upon and lives 
from hand to mouth, and sometimes even on temporary loans. 
Rules have recently been passed by the General Body, creating 
the nucleus of a Reserve Fund to remain untouched, by reserv- 
ing 25 per cent of crtl subscriptions except those of Annual Mem- 
bers. The current general expenditure including the Library is to 
be restricted to only 25 per cent of the total income and the sub- 
scriptions of the Annual Members. The remaining 50 per cent 
of the subscripiions are intended to form a floating fund for meet- 
ing special expenditures and for repayment of the^debt and uts 
interest. 

The debt of the Institute now stands at Rs. 15,000 (Fifteen 
thousand) borrowed from Mr. R. N. Sardesai in the formative 
period of the Institute. The yearly interest on this sum is Rs. 9(X). 
This has been paid oS to 31st March 1921. 
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Of the Twenty-five thousand rupees promised by the Jain Com- 
munity, Rs. 16,500 have already been received, thus relieving to 
an appreciable extent the financial strain. The remaining sum of 
Rs, 8,500 is expectedrto he collected and received ere long. Rupees 
ten thousand are also due to he received from the heirs of the 
late Khetsi Khiasi. 

Besides the landed and permanent property, the Institute owns 
the following paper securities. 

Nature of the 

Name. security. Sum. 

1. Mr. Kathavate ... Govt. Pro. Note ... 100 

2. ,, N. G. Sardesai ... War-bonds ... 500 

3. „ Cowasji Dinshaw ... Govt. Pro. Note ... 1000 

4. ,, Rustomji Byramji. Port Trust Loan ... 500 

We have also received promises to have the following securities 

transferred as soon as the Trustees come into office ; — 

2.000 — War-bonds from Chief of Inchalkaranji. 

1.000 — from Jehangir Bomanji Petit. 

'fhe balance as .shewn on 31st March 1921 also includes Rs. 500 
which the donor Mr. M.P. Contractor of Bombay desires to be con- 
verted in Bombay Development Loan and the interest of which 
only is to be utilized towards specific purposes. Thus the paper 
securities on hand come to Rs. 2,100 plus 500 in cash to be soon 
converted into paper, plus the 3,000 rupees papers promised by 
the two donors named above, that is in all Rs. 5,600. Interest for 
the year on most of the papers already in hand or promised is .still 
to be secured. This branch of the finances would henceforward 
be efficiently administered by our Trustees. 

There are two other Committees of the Institute with separate 
funds ; — One, the Colony Committee and the other First Oriental 
Conference. The Secretary of the former is Mr. B. L. Modak, 
L.C.E. ;,of the latter, the Secretaries are Messrs. Gune, Karmarkar 
jand Utgikar, and the Treasurer, Raosaheb K. G. Joshi. Most of 
the balance is held in the name of the last in the Imperial Bank, 
and a small sum including the sale proceeds of the 1st volume of 
the Proceedings of the Conference is on hand with one of the 
Secretaries, Mr. Gune. 
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The details with regard to the inception of the Colony and 
the sale of the plots to the ccdonists will be found in the report 
of the wolrking Committee published in 1918-19 in the Annals of 
the Bhandarkar Institute (Vol. I, Partel — ^Appendix). Further 
details will be found in the Minutes of a meeting of the working 
Committee, dated 9th September 1916. The names and details of 
the amounts paid by the colonists will be found in the Minutes 
of the meetings of the colonists held at intervals, the first meeting 
being on January 6th, 1918, and the Minutes of which will be 
found in a file entitled “ Colony File ” in the possession of the 
Institute 

In summary the history of these transactions is as follows : — 
“ Colonists and their Plots.” 

On the 11th of July 1916, an agreement was effected by the 
Ex-working Committee for the purchase of 10 acres of land for 
the Institute and the price of it (Rs. 6,000) paid down to Rao 
Bahadur S. V. Patwardhan, who held the land in mortgage. 
Thereafter it was felt that it would be an advantage to haye rotmd 
about the Institute a colony of workers and sympathisers in the 
Institute and with this view 28 or 29 people agreed to pay Rs. 400 
for half an acre each and the Institute secured about 15 to 16 
acres of land for their use ; the Institute at the same time purchas- 
ing 4 more acres for itself. The land was partitioned of between 
the Institute and the Coloni.sts; all the land above the main 
road being the Institute’s property, the land to the h'.ast and .South 
of the same being available for distribution amongst the 
colonists. At the time of effecting the purchase of the land on 
behalf of the colonists the Institute received from the would-be 
colonists amounts shown in column No. 3 of the accompanying* 
statement. 

The land available for the colonists was divided into suitable 
plots leaving space for development roads, storm-water drains 
etc. This meant a proportionate reduction in each plot so that 
the colonists agreed to receive approximately 17,000 sq. ft. for 
‘Rs. 400, plots larger or smaller than this area being charged for 
proportionately. 
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Column No. 3 shows the actual cost of the plot finally assigned 
to each (olonist. The dift'erence of column 3 with column 7 
being adjustable by the colonists themselves, the Institute has 
nothing to do with this ^poney as also with an amount of Rs. 110 
(Column 4) which the colonists contribvited for development 
roads, etc. The differences in some cases have been already 
adjusted for making the transaction clear and complete these 
details are shown in columns 8 and 9. The colonists have made 
independent arrangements for carrying out the proposed 
expenditure, etc., keeping their own accounts. 

The work of actually handing over the plots to the colonists has 
been delayed owing in the first place to the roads and the approval 
of the whole plan by the Municipality and the Town-planning 
Committee. The General llody has already appointed on 11th 
J anuaiy 1920 a special Colony Committee with a view to expedite 
the execution of the sale deeds. The plans were received as 
finally approved on 3rd June 1921, and the matter is now before 
the Special Colony Committee. 

Condusiott . — ^Thus then the Institute stands and such are its 
needs. It would thus be generally felt that the future before the 
Institute can in no case be said to be dull or uninspiring. New Liter- 
ary activities have been initiated and fostered as the response of 
the public and Government has hitherto been sympathetic and un- 
failing. Provision has been made for stabilizing the finances, and 
the Institute would call for and does reckon upon help where these 
are likely to fail. Scholarship has scarcely ever boasted to do with- 
out Government and public support. Those to whom honour was 
due have been honoured when the opportunities came. An invis- 
ible* bond of comradeship has been established between the East 
and West, which will certainly result in a better understanding of 
each other- 

The present Board feels that it would soon transmit with added 
lustre, a treasure inherited from its predecessors, which any body 
of persons may be proud to have and to nourish. 

(Sd.). V,K. RAJWADE, 

Chairman 
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SEPOET OF THE EBGULATING COUNCIL OP THE 
BHANDAEKAE ORIENTAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
FOR 1920-21 

1 was appointed Chairman of the Copncil in the beginning of 
1920-21 in place Dr. H. H. Mann, who went on leave and whose 
services were appropriately appi'eciated and recorded by the Council. 
I beg to submit on behalf of the Regulating Council as such Chair- 
man, the annual report of the work transacted during the year. 
This report has been considered and approved at the meeting of the 
Regulating Council held on 20th May 1921. 

The Council held three meetings during the year, one on the lltii 
of April 1920 and another on 10th June 1920 and the third on the 
9th of January 1921. I am sorry, I could not take any part person- 
ally in these two meetings. The work before the Council during 
these two meetings Consisted of the following : -(a) Consideration 
of the rules for election and ot the Changes in the existing rules 
recommended by the Executive Board before submitting them to the 
(ieneral Body for approval; (/>) passing tlie revised budget of 1919- 
20; (c) proving the budget for the year 1920-21; W) Sanctioning 
two permanent posat the Institute and approving the appointment 
of Mr. P. K. Gode, M.A. and Mr. N. K. Godl^ole to these posts; 
ie) Consider and approving the Scheiiie for the foundation of a 
Persian and Arabic Department and appointing a Committee to do 
its work, Of these five kinds of work th(3 last is referred to at some 
length as one of these ncipal features of the work by tlie Executive 
Board. With regard to this work fears are entertained that a part 
of it may clash with thew ork of the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute 
of Bombay, and that the energies of the two Sister Institutes may 
be spent on one and the same line. But the Council believes that 
the fears are groundless as no clash is likely to arise between the 
two Sister Institutes : On the other hand the Persian Section bids 
fair to become of substantial use both in the pursuance of tiie studies 
concerned and in the interest of the Institute itself. All honour is 
due to the Executive Board for Creating an interest in this subject 
among the members of this Institute. 

AMtbet importaut feature of the work of the Executive Board is 
tbt progress in the monumental work of publishing a new Edition 
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of the Mahabharata. The Board has done well in placing 
Mr. N. B. Utgikar at the head of the editing work. 

The welcome extended to Dr. Tomas the well-known Oriental 
Schoolar of England and the congratulatory gatherings in honour 
of the two well-known %nembers of the Institute — one a great 
Scholar and another a great educationist are additional pleasant 
features reported by the Executive Board. 

The Publication Department of the Institute is the one Depart- 
ment upon which the honour of the Institute will depend much. 
However great researches may be made by Scholars in their 
private studios, it is the publication of- tlio researches tliat really 
adds to the stock of human knowledge. So, from this point of 
view, we welcome the issue of our yDmaZs, which will serve as an 
important medium for Scholars to place their researches before thd 
world of scholars. 

The report of the Mahabharata Editorial Committee gives us 
a good earnest of what may safely be expected from it in the 
matter of the groat enterprise, whicli, if successfully carried out will 
bring honour to tlie name of the Institute for years to come. The 
spa^le work shows that an attempt is made to lay a sure and 
j^ound foundation for a monumental woi'k, which will please both 
the rsis of the old and the rsis of tlio modern times. In all 
countries and in all ages tlie Sarasvatl has to lo(;k to the SrJ for 
help and encouragement and the Institute has fiom the fact of the 
help of money promised from different directions, every reason to 
1)0 glad, that the golden age of help to learning has not dei)ai ted 
for ever. Sii* George Lloyd, our ju’esent Governor of Bombay came 
to us with the reputation of having true love for the Orient and 
his personal solicitude for the success of the woik of tlie great Epic 
of India justilics our exi)ectations from him. 

We have to note nothing but satisfaction for the work of all 
the other Committees. My only regret is that living fai’ away 
from its locale I am not in a position to take any active ])art per- 
sonally in the work of the Institute, hearing tlie name of one for 
whose scholarship and for whose (jaruHlup India has every reason 
to be proud and whoso life-work servos as it were as a guiding star 
to many a student like myself. 

(rid.) J. J. MODI, 

Chairman, lieguIatuKj Coinicil, 

Bhanrhtrkar O. li. histfiatf-. 
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A.PPEND1X A 


STATEMENT OF EECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE 
Isi April 1920 to 31sf March 1921 


Receipts 


Balanco on Ist April 1920 
Government MSS. Grant 
Government Publication Grant 
Pant Saheb’s Mahabliarata Grant 
Bombay University Mababbarata Grant 
Other donations to Mababbarata Dept. 

Sale Proceeds of the Institute’s Publications 
Library Donations 


Es. 

18,487 

3.000 

12,000 

2.000 

3,000 

500 

191 

250 


Subscriptions including: — 

Old promises j 

New members 

■ ... 17 792 

Annual members j • , • 

Jain Donation ; 

Deposit from Mr. B. L. Modak ... 200 

Donation from the Tatas for a ball for the Per- 
sian Section ... 25,000 

Recovery of Loan to Staff ... Ho 

Recovery of Loan to Departments ... 3,123 

Recovery of Advances to Persian department ... 2,047 

Donations for the Persian MS. Department ... 4,753 

Miscellaneous ... 429 


(1) Contribution from Government to 

Curator’s Pay ... 353 5 9 

(2) Recoveries ... 55 15 10 

(3) Colonists water rates 19 15 0 

(4) Fines ... 0 4 0 

Total ... 429 8 7 


A. 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 


2 


0 

0 

0 

10 

10 

0 

8 


Total ... 93,190 4 


p. 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

7 
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Expe.nditure 

Rrt .\. !■. 

1,.'»09 I 0 

99 4 0 

3fi() 4 0 

4G 0 0 

1 43 1 0 

40 ‘12 0 

34 f) 12 0 

125 0 0 

004 10 0 

35 12 0 

Total ... 3,375 8 9 

xl. Publication Depaktment— 

Bombay Sanskrit Series 
•Government Oriental Hindu Series 
Contribution to Curator’s Pay 
Insurances 

Proof-reader’s pay and other 4 
clerical charges ' 

Postage & Stationery 
Miscellaneous Printing and I 
Advertising ^ 

Total ... 3,861 10 10 

III. Libeary Department — 

Purchase of books & Subscrip- 
* tions to Societies 
Furniture 
Binding 

Postage & Stationery 


1,167 11 10 

230 0 0 

22 4 0 

44 5 0 


545 4 0 

1 ,756 2 0 

16 10 H 

306 1 4 0 

795 14 8 

181 5 6 

259 8 0 


I. —Manuscripts Department — 

Ass. Curator ’s Pajir 

Clerk’s Pay 

Two Peon’s Pay 

Fire Extinguisher 

Postage and Stationery 

Preservation of MSS 

Purchase of MSS and Books 

Preparation of MSS. Catalogue 

Jain MSS. Catalogue and Card Catalogue 

Miscellaneous 


Total ... 1,464 


4 10 
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IV, Matiabhakata Department— 
Secretary’s Pay, Leave atid\ 


PenBion Contrilnition < 


0 

0 

and allowance 

Clerk’s Pay and allowance and 'j 

Contribution to Curator’s r 

... 3,1U 

13 

8 

Pay J 

Peon’s Pay 

13 

3 

7 

Transcription k Collation ( 

195 

0 

3 

Charges ' 

Collation Sheets 

1178 

0 

0 

Purchase of Books 

... 1,105 

10 

11 

Furniture 

656 

12 

0 

Paper for Printing 

... 1,000 

0 

0 

Binding and Printing Charges 

128 

2 

0 

Travelling expenses 

81 

10 

0 

Postage (fe Stationery 

165 

15 

0 

Functions & Miscellaneous 

535 

6 

9 

Total 

... 10,709 

10 

2 


One Peon’s Pay 

180 

0 

0 

Sanitation Conservancy 

103 

8 

6 

Garden & Gardener 

380 

12 

6 

Water Charges 

523 

9 

6 

Furniture 

172 

0 

0 

Printing & Clerical Charges 

115 

2 

8 

Payment of Debt & Interest 

... 3,437 

8 

0 

Water Works 

... 1,337 

14 

0 

Two Halls 

691 

1 

11 

Bepairs to buildings 

205 

6 

9 

Postage & Stationery 

209 

1 

9 

Functions 

41 

9 

6 

Bents & Taxes 

30 

0 

0 

Miscellaneous 

233 

13 

3 

Loan to Mahabharata Dept. 

... 3,423 

10 

4 

Total 

... 11,076 

a 

8 
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VI. Persian MSS. Depahtment— 

Search & Purcliase of Persian MSS. ... 2,121 s 0 

Advances to the Superinten- 
dent Persian JDept. for ^ 

the Search Si Purchase 
of MSS 


Total 

... 4,394 

2 

0 

Total Expenditure 

... 34,880 

7 

3 

Balance for 1 st April 1921 

... 58,309 

13 

4 

Grand Total 

... 93,190 

4 

7 


Examined & found correct. 

(Sd.) G. S. MAEATHYE, M.A., M.I.A,, 

Hon. Auditor. 
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REPORTS OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS 

I 

To 

The Chairman, 

Executive Board, Bhandarkar Oriental Research 

Institute. 

Sir, 

1 have the honour to submit the report on the working of the 
Manuscripts Department of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute for the period commencing with the 1st of April 1920 and 
ending with the 31st of March 1921. 

2 Personnel of the Department. — The Department consists of 
the following members : — 

(1) S. K. Belvalkar {Ex-officio Superintendent). 

(2) R. D. Ranade. 

(3) R. D. Karmarkar. 

(4) N. D. Minocher Homji. 

(5) Muniraj Jinavijayaji (co-opted for work in connection 

with the Jain Manuscripts catalogue). 

3. Meetings of the Department. — "^rhere were held five nifetings 
of the Department during the year under report, which considered 
questions like the Annual Budget and its revision, the purchase of 
new Manuscripts, and the procuring of copies of rare and unitjue 
Manuscripts from Madras, the revi.sion and completion of the 
press-copy of lists of manuscripts acquired during the last twenty 
years (numbering nearly 2,500 manuscripl.s), the thorough revi- 
sion aiul completion of work on the card-catalogue by employing 
two extra hands for the purpose, the continuation of work on the 
descriptive catalogue of Jain manuscripts, the adoption of the 
Annual Report, and the opening of a section for Avestic, Persian 
and Arabic manuscripts. This last item, however, was taken by 
the Executive Board under its own jurisdiction and a separate 
department has been since opened for the pui-pose. The Annual 
inspection of the Manuscripts Library will be taken in hand in 
the month f)f April and its result communicated in time ff)r inclu- 
sion in the printed Annual Report. As the liixecutive Board is 
to make every second year independent arrangements for the 
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examination of the Manuscripts Library, the Department suggests 
to the Board to take early steps in the matter, especially as the 
Board is nearing its final term of office. 

4. Financial Statement . — ^This will he found in Appendix A. 
showing actual income and expenditure for 1920-21. The items 
listed are most of them normal, and need no comments. A Fire- 
extinguisher has been purchased this year for use at emergency. 

5. I,oan and Return nf Manuscripts . — There were is.sued during 
the period under report 82 manuscripts to 19 scholars in India and 
10 manuscripts to 2 scholars outside India. There were returned 
during the same period 74 manuscripts by 16 scholars in India and 
21 manuscripts In’ 6 scholars out of India. There are on the 31.st 
March, 1921, 63 manuscripts still out with scholars in India and 20 
manuscripts with scholars out of India. 'I'he details about these 
are .shown in 'ix tabular statements * attached to this report. Dr. 
Mironov of Russia is the only F.uropcan scholar, who is now in 
possession of manuscripts issued to him before the war. It is high 
time, jiow, to address him through the Secretary of State, for a 
return of the manuscripts, long outstanding with him. A separate 
letter in the matter has been recently addressed to the Director of 
Public Instruction. 

A seventh * tabular statement shows manuscrijits procured by 
this Department from (Hber leading manuscripts libraries and 
loaned out under usual conditions to scholars applying for them. 
'Phis i)rivilege has been, hf)wcver, restricted only to members of 
the Institute, 

6. Visitors to Library . — Some 45 scholars visited the Library 
for purpose of occasional study and reference, for periods ex- 
tending in some cases to more than a week. With the erection 
of a separate Hall for locating the manuscripts the inconvenience 
felt'by visitors’ in having to work in an overcrowded place, will 
be done away with and the Library will, it is hoped, continue to 
attract more visitors. 

7. New Mmxtscripts acquired . — In Appendix B ♦ will be found 
a list of manuscripts acquired during the year tmder report, by 


* Not printed. 
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purchase and transcription. The total cost on this head has been 
Rs. 295. 

8. List of acquisitions made during the last twenty years : — 
The manuscripts acquired by the late Pflrof. Kathavate between 
the years 1895-99 (at Poona) and 1899-1901 (at Bombay), those 
acquired by Prof. S. R. Rhandarkar between the years 1899-1901 
(at Poona) and 1901-1915 (at Bombay), those acquired by Prof. 
Pathak between the years 1901-1907 (at Poona) and by Prof. 
Ghate between the years 1907-1915 at the same place, as also those 
acquired since 1915, when the Government grant was placed en- 
tirely at the disposal of the Professor of .Sanskrit at the Deccan 
College, Poona, tip to the date of the transfer of the T.ibrary’ to 
the custody of this Institute, all number in total about 2,500. A 
classified list of these has been prepared and is now with the Press 
(with an Appendi.x coiitaiiting the niannscri])1s ac(|uirc(l In lUih- 
ler in 1866-68). The volume is expected to be out before long. 

9. The card-catalogue in the state in w'hich it was transferred 
to the Institute needed considerable revision and correction and 
addition. This has been .systematically undertaken. Two extra 
hands are employed for the puq>ose. Their service has been found 
satisfactor\' and will have to be continued during the next year at 
least. By its very nature the work can proceed only slowly but I am 
not disappointed wdth the rate of progress maintained during the 
few months that Messr.s. N. G. Joshi and S. N. Mungle have been 
at work upon it. The catalogue w^hen completed would be a very 
great help to scholars visiting the library, and if printed (as ori- 
ginally planned) also to outside scholars. 

(Sd.).S. K. BELVALKAR, 
Chairman, 

Manuscript Department. 
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II 


The Chairman, 

Executive Board, Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
'*• . Institute. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to submit the report on the working of the 
Publication Department of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute for the period commencing from April 1st, 1920 and 
ending with March 31st, 1921. 

2. Personnel of the Department . — The Department at present 
consists of : — 

(1) S. K. Belvalkar (Chairman). 

(2) P. D. Gune. 

(3) R. D. Ranade. 

(4) N. B. Utgikar. 

(5) A. B, Gajendragadkar. 

3, Meetings of the Department.- -SG\ta meetings of the Depart- 
ment .were held during the year under report, when besides 
quesions of normal routine such as, passing ordinary and revised 
Budgets, issuing advertisements in the press fpr new works pro- 
posed to be taken up, the calling in and sanctioning of tenders 
from press, approving press copies, undertaking new works for 
the Oriental Hindu series as also of works in the Bombay Sanskrit 
.‘series referred to for revision; extending periods for the com- 
pletion of press copies by certain editors. Annual reports, etc., 
there came up for discussion and settlement ijuestions such as the 
relation of the Journal Committee to the Publication Department, 
the working of certain departmental rules and instructions to edi- 
tors especially in regard to the use of ‘ avagraha ’ and inverted 
commas, the consideration of the Government proposal to stock 
the bid volumes of the Bombay San.skrit Series at the Institute, 
and the preparation of .systematic printed forms for receiving 
tenders from Press and proposals from authors. A copy * of these 
last is attached to the report. 


• Not printed. 
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4. Financial statement , — This will be found in Appendix A. 
Regarding the statement it is to be noted that a sum of Rs. 263-7-0 
due to the heir of the late Mr. Islampurkar Shastri is still on hand, 
and the item regarding the travelling allowance of Prof, Gajendr- 
gadkar has not yet been settled and paid hp. 

5. Bombay Sanskrit Scries , — The present state of progress in 
regard to the sixteen old (iovernnient pledges transferred to the 
Institute for fulfilment is shown in Table A * from which it will be 
seen that of the sixteen works, four had l)een already completecr 
and paid for ; eight are in press and expected to be completed in 
the course of a year and a half, while copies of only four have not 
yet been received from the editors. These last have been written 
to and almost all of them have promised to submit copies within 
the course of the next year. Tf they do so, it may be confidently 
expected that all the sixteen (lovernment pledges will be fulfilled 
within the probationary period of five years allowed by Govern- 
ment. 

6. The Bombay Saiiskrii Scries; tvorks referred by Govern- 
ment for revision and reprint , — Details about these are shdvvn in 
Table B * In the last year’s Report six numbers of the series w ere 
referred to the Department for revision. This year four more 
have been similarly referred. (Jf the total number of ten works, 
two are already gi\en to Press, six are taken up and are in 
course of active preparation, wdiile in tlie case of two it has been 
decided to postpone consideration for the lime, especially as the 
numbers referred to are odd parts of a complete work, the parts 
not so referred to being expected to run out of stock in the course 
of a few^ more months. 

7. 71ic Oriental Hindu Series . — From Table C * it w ill be seen 
that in addition to the five w orks already planned for and assigned 
by the Department in the year 1919-20, during the current year 
f()ur new ''works have been undertaken for publication and defi- 
nitely assigned. It is to be regretted that during the year under 
report no press-copy of any of the nine volumes undertaken, except 


♦ Not printad. 
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that Sarvadarsanasamgralia already in press, has been sub- 
mitted. The Series is an altogether new venture and the Institute 
has been given considerable latitude in regard to it by Government. 
It is only if original and scholarly volumes are issued that the 
confidence placed in the*Institute as regards this series would be 
justified. It is to be hoped that the Department will be in a posi- 
tion to render a better account of its activity in this matter in the 
next year’s report, seeing that a number of new works were 
planned only during the last month of the official year. 

8. Amongst miscellaneous works undertaken (details in Table * 
D) mention is to be made of the list of Government manuscripts 
acquired during the last twenty years which has been prepared by 
the Manuscript Department and is now in press. The R. G. Bhan- 
darkar Library Catalogue is expected to be completed in the course 
of a few more months. 

9. The Annals of the fnstitnie . — ^During the period under report 
2 issues (Volume I Part 2 and Volume II Part 1) were published 
for which the Department paid a sum of Rs. 1,650-10-0. Other 
detail.s*can be seen in the report of the Journal Committee. 

10. Total Out -turn. -—During the year under report copies of 
eight works were examined by the Department and passed for 
press. The Chairman of the Department had in addition to pass 
over 850 pages of printed matter for press. The technical details 
of the Departmental work, it has to be noted, have rather grown 
considerably duritig recent years and it will be inevitable before 
kmg to apjioint permanently a competent Head Clerk and proof- 
reader exclusively for work in this Department, as the Chairman 
has to keep all-through the year often six to ten separate works 
printing at perhaps as many different presses. 

11. The sale proceeds realized during the year under report are 
,as under : — 

, Kavyapraka.sa copies 12 Rs. 7-6-0 

Annals copies 24 Rs. 120. 

These have been handed over to the General Department of the 
institute. 


• Not printed. 
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12 . The Financial obligatiops incurred by the Department. — A 
separate statement is prepared (Appendix IV) * which shows the 
distribution of the Government grant between Bombay Sanskrit 
Series publications and other publications of the Institute from 
which it will be seen that the proportion df 7 to 5 as proposed, has 
been maintained on the whole not only as regards actual expenses 
but also as regards future liabilities in regard to works planned 
and assigned. It is not certain when these new pledges will actu- 
ally come for paj nient. Some may ripen in the course of a year 
or two, others may take more than 5 years, seeing that it is only 
when a work is actually published that expenditure on its account 
is incurred. Of the total liabilities undertaken those as regards 
reprints of old volumes in the Bombay Sanskrit Series amount 
to Rs. 23,100. These stand in a class by themselves and they prob- 
ably are expected to come up much earlier for payment than most 
of those undertaken on account of the Oriental Hindu Series, 
seeing that these latter being original and critical works take much 
more time in their preparation. It is only with a steady and perma- 
nent and ever growing .source of income that we can incur such 
large liabilities with advantage. It mav be noted in this connection 
that one of the works undertaken this year is Hemacandra’s Desi- 
namamala with Index, a work of considerable importance in Jain 
Literature. 

13. Towards the end of the year we have eleven works printing 
at .seven different pres.ses. In the names of presses engaged 
this year will be found one or two new names. The Department 
is experiencing considerable difficulty in finding competent and 
willing presses to propeidy execute the large amount of work it 
turns out each year. If not in the course of a year or two it can 
not in any case be very long therefore before the Institute thinks 
seriously of establishing an independent Printing Home of its 
own on a sufficiently lai'ge scale. Once established, such a printing 
house will be self-supporting and will open very l^rge possibilities 
for the literary activities of the Institute. 

(Sd.). S. K. BFXVALKAR, 
Chairman, 

Publication Department. 


* Not printed. 
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III 

To 

The Chairman, 

Executive Board, Bhiuidarkar Oriental Research 

Institute. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to submit the report for the working of the 
Department for the year 1920-21. 

Personnel of ihc Department . — ^The Department at jpresent con- 
sists of — 

(1) R. D. Karmarkar (Chairman). 

(2) P. D. Gune i 


Members. 


(3) N. B. Utgikar 

(4) N. D. Minocher-Homji 

(5) V. G. Paranjpye (co-opted) ) 

The Department held only three meetings. There is nothing 
special to report. As usual the grant given by the General De- 
partm(mi was mainly utilized for the purchase of books. 
Dr. Bhadkamkar’s donation was not received during the year. It 
is hoped however that it will be received during the next year. 
The Bhandarkar Library catalogue is in prei>aration and the press 
copy would be shortly ready. Unless the new halls are completed 
and a good round sum is secured for the Library it is well-nigh 
impossible for the department to make it.self felt in an}' appreciable 
manner. 


(Sd.).R. D. KARMARKAR, 
Superintendent, 
Library Department. 
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IV 


To 

'Die C'hairman, ^ 

Execulivo Board, Bhandarkar Oriental Research 

Institute. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to submit the report of the General Depart- 
ment ft.i 1920-1921. Statement of Accounts will be found in the 
Appendix A.’ 

Seven meetings of the Department were held during the year 
under report and the following business was transacted : — 

(1) Appointment of an overseer on Rs. 75/- p. m. for complet- 
ing and revising the plans and estimates of the two side halls and 
supervising the building work. 

The plans were submitted to Government for being passed and 
have now been received back with Government sanction. 

(2) Giving work to tl?c overseer from time to time, such as 
preparing estimates for Guest-house and Clerk's residence, repairs 
to the Curator’s Bungalow, and culverts, lining out the two side 
halls, detailed drawings of the iron-work, testing the water tight- 
ness of the watertanks, etc. 

(3) Preparing revised Budget for 1920-21. — The following 
business was done by circular : — 

(1) Budget for 1921-22, (2) Report for 1920-21. 

The present water arrangements are not satisfactory. It is 
hoped that the}’ would be so by the provision made in the next 
year’s budget for an Engine and Pipes. 


(Sd.). P. D. GUNE, 
Superintendent, 
General Department. 
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V 

To 

The Chairman, 

Executive Board, Bhandarkar Oriental Research 

Institute. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to submit the following report of the Maha- 
bharata Department for 1920-21. 

The personnel of the Mahabharata Editorial Committee will be 
found under the heading “ Personnel of various departments " 
printed elsewhere. 

Thirteen meetings of the Mahabharata Editorial Committee 
were held during the } ear under report, and the business trans- 
acted was both of aii administrative and literary character. This 
latter aspect has been a new element added during the course of 
this year. And in pursuance of this, the Secretary Mr. Utgikar 
has read the following seven papers before this committee, one of 
them, viz., the 6th being read before a full meeting of the Institute 
held on the occasion of receiving at the Institute, Dr. F. W„ 
Thomas, the L-ibrarian of the India Office Eibrary, on the 30tb 
November 1920. 

TJst of papers read. 

1. “ Principles of Textual criticism, as generally follow'ed in 

the W est.” (Read on Sih Augu.st 1920). 

2. “ A paper on the Manuscripts of Mahabharata, arranged 

according to libraries where they are deposited and the 
.Scripts in which the}- arc written;” (Read on 22nd 
August 1920). 

3. “ Cvm -iderations on some points of the Mahabharata text 

criticism.” (Presented on 22nd August 1920). 

4. “ A tentative text of the first six Adhyayas of the Virata- 

^ parvan.” (Read on 12th September 1920). 

5. • ■* A preliminary report on the investigation and present col- 

lation of the Virataparvan, in the form of tables, show - 
ing verses and Adhyayas discovered to be not existing in 
certain manuscripts of the same parvan.” (Read on 14th 
October 1920). 
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6. The Javanese version of the Virataparvan and some con- 

siderations regarding the authenticity and antiquity of a 
particular line of manuscripts tradition. (Read on 30th 
November 1920). 

7. ‘‘ Our present Mahabharata work— a Prospect and a 

Retrospect.” This paper also contains the results of a 
pi'eliminary investigation and the present collation of 
manuscripts of the Sabhaparvan. 

(Read before the Institute on 30th November 1920). 

As completing this part of the work, reference may be made to 
another small paper co/itrilmted during the course of this year by 
Mr. Utgikar to the Annals, Vedume 2, pages 73 to 78 of the Insti- 
tute. The first of these papers is being published in the journal of 
tlie Fergusson College, while the major portion of papers 5 ,and 
6 is included in the seventh on the list, which is being fully printed 
in the forthcoming issue of the Annals. 

From an administrative point of view also, much work has been 
done. After the ground had been felt and made sure during tKe 
course of the first year of our existence, our next immediate step 
was to try to secure more funds and to establish and maintain a 
continuity of work.' Otir work in the former direction was neces- 
sarily addressed to local Covernmenis and old and established 
Institutions like the Universities. And at the end of the year we 
are now in a position to say that the following definite grants have 
been secured for the Mahabharata Department. 

(1) The Govemment of Bombay have promised to pay us 
annually all the work: is completed a grant equal to one-third of 
cur total expenses, subject to a maximum of Rs. 6,000. 

Ir. this connection, the Department owes very much to the per- 
sonal solicitude shown in the matter by His Excellency Sir George 
Lloyd, the Governor of Bombay, and also to the kindness andisym- 
pathy shewn by the Hon’ble Mr. J. G. Covemton, M.A., C.I.E., 
the Director of Public Instruction. 

(2) The Burma (^vemment have promised an annual grant of 
Rs. 500 for eight years from the next year. Our sincere thanks 
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are due to ilie Government of Sir Reginald Craddock for this 
timely donation. 

(3) The University of Bombay have promised — on easy condi- 
tions — ^to grant a sum^of Rupees tliree thousand annually for five 
years for the present. Coming from a great body as the University 
is, the Department has special pleasure in acknowledging this 
handsome donation. 

(4) The University of Mysore have sanctioned as a grant-in- 
aid a sum of Rs. 200 for each of the ten volumes contemplated and 
have also sanctioned the purchase of a large number of copies 
when ready. 

(5) Similarly the Govei nment of Bihar have also sanctioned the 
purchase of a .specific number of copies when ready. 

We have also secured fluring this year a special donation of 
Rs. 500 from Shet Harilal jagannath of Cambay, thanks to the 
good offices of Rao Bahadur Namioshi, the Administrator of that 
State, and of Prof. N. D. ?iLiuocher-Honiji. 

• This is by no means a discouraging response to the appeal issued 
by us for help from the bodies concerned. We are hopeful that 
an equally encouraging response would be received from the 
Government of Madras, niore e.«pecialiy as Piis Excellency Lord 
Willingdon is the President of the Institute, and personally knows 
our work and our aspiiation.s. 

An equally sustained effort to secure funds, still necessary for 
the preparatory work on the edition itself and much more so for 
printing the edition, will also, have to be made during the course 
of the next year, and has in fact already begun, and we shall not 
be placing our hopes too high, if we say that the next year would 
be financially, as successful as, if indeed not more so than the 
one now closed. 

Other work done by the Department may also be usefully men- 
oned here. In July last, the Editorial Committee approved of a 
suggestion for issuing an advance or tentative edition of a small 
parvan of the Mahabharata, with the object of acquainting schol- 
ars with the special features of our final edition, and of inviting 
discussion and criticism thereon, which will be useful for laying 
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down the lines of work for the final edit’on of the Epic. This 
work has been entrusted to Mr. Utgikar, as the sote responsible 
e(i!t8r of this tentative work and the Parvan selected is the Virata- 
and he hopes to put the copy in thn printer’s hands before 
tehg. The work had to be delayed to secure the necessary manu- 
scripts material from Trivatidi'um and Madras. Indeed trans- 
cripts of a part of two Malayalam Manuscripts in the Palace 
Library at Trivandrum, happened to reach the Secretary’s hands 
just towards the end of the year. As the edition itself is meant to 
be provisional and to invite suggestions and useful advice, much 
need not be said about it except that it will be based, in addition to 
the existing editions of the North and South, on eleven Nagari, 
one Bengali, two Malayalam, one Grantha and one Telugu Manu.s- 
cript of the Parvan : and that the evidence of the older com- 
mcjrtaries and of the Javanese translation of the Virataparvan 
(ekecufed in cir. 1,000 A.D.) will be fully utilised. The edition 
will give underneath the tentative text, a digest of the varie 
lections, and will contain discussions of these in the Notes, which 
will be critical as well as exegetic. The tentative edition will also 
include some illustrations for general discussion and approval. 

The Staff . — During the year the staff has been more than 
doubled. It now consists of 2 Graduates and 2 under-graduates 
and 6 Shastris. One of these has trained himself to read the old 
Sarada characters, one the Southern alphabets beginning with 
Telugu. and two know Bengali well. In order that the members of 
the staff may not have any necessity of casting their eyes elsewhere 
for service or for more attractive remuneration, the Mahabharata 
Editorial Committee have proposed to the Executive Board a 
definite system of grades and graded pay and also of a Provident 
Jirrangement. If the two proposals are accepted, the details 
will have to be settled early during the course of the new year. 

The Institute has also revised its terms of agreement with Ivlr. 
Ut^fear, whose pay with effect from 1st January 1921 is fi$ed at 
]fe. ’2SCt2(]P-*'50D exclusive of pension and leave cbntributibns. 
TheiollOwlnig collation work has been done during this year : — 

The whole of the VirSteparvan has been collated from eleven 
and otic Bengali Manuscripts. In connection With the 
tentative edition of this parvan, collati( ns of two Sbutheni 
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Manuscripts are recently being secured. The following Adhyayas 
of the Adiparvan have been collated from five manuscripts : — 
Adhys. 1 — 94 Total No. of verses 3691 

„ 101-^122 „ 649 

„ 141—184 „ 1200 

To sum up, therefore, we have secured during these two years 
the complete collation of about ten thousand and two hundred 
versus of the epic from thirty independent manuscripts of the 
Nagarl and Devanagari recension. 

The Committee will have, during the next year, after due con- 
sideration of the judgment passed by the competent European and 
Indian scholars on the tentative edition above referred to, to 
^ tackle the question of fixing many of the broader details to be fol- 
lowed with regard to the final edition. Those who have followed 
the collation work of the Adiparvan are full of hope that many 
interesting and important questions Vrould come to the surface, and 
he materials for a critical edition of the Adiparvan are mbre 
va«e4| more interesting and more important than in the case of 
some other parvans. 

Miscellaneous. — ^Dr. F. W. Thomas’ visit has already been al- 
luded to. It is to be sincerely wished that his personal knowledge 
of our work and methods and our position in general may go a 
long way towards bringing about a co-operation between our pro- 
ject and the European project for the same. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
(Sd.) BHAVANRAO PANDIT PRATINIDHI, 

Chairman, M.E. Committee. 
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VI 


To 

The Chairman, 

Executive Board, 

Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. 

Sir, 

I beg to submit a brief report about the working of the Persian 
section of the Manuscript Department. 

I may at the outset mention that ever since the inception of the 
Institute, there was an idea in the minds of the originators of the 
Institute to provide for all Oriental languages, though I must say 
that at the commencement of its life, its activities were more or 
less confined to Sanskrit. After my nomination as a member of 
the Regulating Council by Government, I was taken up on the 
Executive Board, and I found that the idea of doing something 
tangible for the other Oriental languages such as Persian, Arabic, 
Avesta and Pehlavi, which had been more or less latent till then, 
was shared by all my colleagues on the Executive Board, and they 
encouraged me to take steps towards the materialisation of this 
object, and I set to work in this direction about July 1920. The 
first and perhaps the most difficult task was to secure public 
sympathy and contributions for the object, and thanks to the 
generosity and public spirit of the Parsi gentlemen I approached 
in my mission, I was able to realise Rs. 4,753 earmarked for pur- 
chase and search of Manuscripts, besides promises. Here, I can- 
not but refer to the very munificent donation of Rs. 25,000 of the 
Trustees of the late Sir Ratan Tata for building a hall to be called 
Sir Ratan Tata Persian Hall for the location of the Manuscripts 
of the Section. This magnificent contribution has indeed come at 
the most opporttme time and solves one of the gfeatest difficulties 
of this section, and has given permanency to it. 

The next step towards this object in view was the actual woric 
of search and collection of Manuscripts. This was started by a 
resolution of the Manuscripts Department and later of the Exe- 
cutive Board, authorizing me to visit likely places in seaseh of 
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Manuscripts and to purchase them. I immediately availed myself 
of the short October and Christmas vacations, and visited Cambay, 
Surat, Ahmedabad, Baroda, Navasari, Broach, and Ahmednagar, 
3nd was able to secure worth Rs. 2,121/8 including 

the Manuscripts purchased through a local agent. In the same 
connection, I cannot but mention that several generous donors gave 
presents of valuable Manuscripts, details of which are already 
before the Board, published in the Annals (Vol. II, part ii) and 
I need not recapitulate them again. 

The total number of Manuscripts thus secured is : — 

■ Persian ... ... ... 133 

Arabic ... ... ... 26 

Avesta and Pehlavi ... ... 16 


Total ... 176 

Several old and valuable lithographs and prints were also pur- 
chased for the Persian Library, 18 in all. 

In my trips I have also been able to examine several private 
libraries and have made lists of valuable Manuscripts thus paving 
the way for further finds which are also likely to be secured 
through the help of the sympathisers and workers I have been able 
to enlist in this cause at the various places I visited. 

I must also refer here to the fact that we have recently applied to 
Government to place at the disposal of our Institute the yearly 
grant of Rs. 3,000 which Government have already been .spending 
for a similar purpose, and we trust that Government will not hesi- 
tate to extend their help in this cause by granting our request, es- 
pecially as we have already achieved so much in this direction. 

I may conclude this brief resum4 of the work done by men- 
tioning some of the immediate needs of the Department. Separate 
cupboards for the safe custody of the Manuscripts are necessary. 
It is also desirable to employ a competent hand, next year, to pre- 
f)are the card-catalogue and to look after the Manuscripts. 

(Sd.). N. D. MINOCHER-HOMJI, 
Superintendent, 
Persian Mamtscripts Department, 
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To 

The Chairman, 

Executive Boaid, 

Bhand.'n'kar r)riental Research Institute. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to sulimit the report of th.e Research Depart- 
ment for 1920 - 21 . 

The principal business of this department consists in organizing 
lecturis. In the course of the year only one lecture was delivered 
when Principal Rawlison of the Karnatak College was in the chair. 
Principal Turnbull elucidated the Homeric Problem in a clear 
learned paper after which there was a short discussion about the 
similaries and dis-similaries between the Tiiad and Odyssey and 
the Mahabharata. 

In the present state of accommodation lectures are rather a dis- 
turbance and a discomfort. We must forego them for some time. 

(Sd.) V. K. RAJA WADE, 
Superintendent, 
Research Department. 
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THE AGE OF PERUNDEVANAR, THE AUTHOR 
OF THE TAMIL BHABATAM 
S. Kriahncuwami Aiyangar 

Perundfivaiiar is a well known name in Tamil literature but it is 
not without considerable obscurity in respect of the person for whom 
it stands. It provides a very good illustration of the danger 
that lies in the way of identifications from the mere sameness of 
the name. The fact that so early as the age of the i^ngam 
the need for differentiation came to be felt, and among a number 
of names, one name Perundevan got singled out as the man, who 
put in Tamil verse Bhdratam (Bharatam-padiya-Perundfivanar) 
is certain indication that there were already a number that went 
by the name. This Peruhdevanar’s name occurs in the so-called 
larger Sinnamanur plates, and that has been fastened on to 
.equate this Perundgvanar, the poet of the Bha/ratam, with the 
author, of the Bhdiratavenbd. A whole system of chronology was 
based upon it, which on examination collapses like a house of 
cards. It would be worth while therefore examining how many 
PerundSvanars we happen to know in Tamil literature and who 
this Perundevanar is, whose name figures in the Pandyau Copper 
Plates found at Sinnamanur. 
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PerundSvanar is a name which occurs prominently in Tamil 
literature in four connections* There is one Perundevan who 
is described without any further attribute and of him we have no 
more than two poems, poem 83 of Narrinai and poem 51 of 
Ahananuru, There is very little known of him besides the 
authorship of these two poems. 

Another Perundevanar is referred to as one who wrote the 
poetical Bharatam in Tamil, and a Bharatam-padiya-Perunde 
vanar is credited with the poems in invocation of the eight 
collections that go under the name ^angam collections in ortho- 
dox Tamil parlance* According to the late Pandit Narayaiia- 
swami Aiyar of Kuinbhakonam, the few stanzas from this Bkdratam 
that are found quoted as illustrations in various works are 
in the metre of his other poems found in tlie Sai^gam collection. 
Of his work Bharatam^ these few stanzas alone are all that we 
have access to at the present time. If ever we should come upon 
the whole work, it will certainly settle at least one very knotty 
problem in the chronology of Tamil literature. The poems in 
invocation in the various classics already referred to, have refer- 
ence to Visnu, ^iva, GaneSa, Subrahrnanya or Skanda etc., so that 
this poet does not appear to have been particularly sectarian in 
his views. 

The third celebrity of this name is the author of what is now 
generally known as the Bhdratavenbd which makes a direct 
reference to a patron. This is the Pallava King Naiidivarman 
victor at Tellaru, to distinguish him from other Pallava kings of 
the same name. It is these two that have been equated without 
warrant to make the existing confusion of literary chronology 
worse confounded. 

Another celebrity of the same name is a commentator and a 
disciple of Buddha-Mitra, the author of the Vlra ^dliyam, a 
grammar of the eleventh century A.D* According to the colophon 
(if this work, Buddha-Mitra was the governor of Ponparri under 
the Cola King Vira Rajendra A, 1). 1063-1070 to which his own 
disciple Peruuddvan wrote the commentary. There are other 
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Perundgviins such as Kaduhu Perundevan, Kavisagara Perundevan, 
eivC. But of them we know next to nothing to our great comfort 
in this couin^ccion. In regard to the last name, various lines of 
evidence, internal to the work and historical, leave no doubt as to 
his identity and to the [leriod in which he flourished. The third 
one seems also to allot himself to a particular time early in the 
9th century A, D., possibly in the last years of the previous 
century, as Naiidivannan of Tellaru was in all probability the 
grandson of Nandi varinan Pallavarnalla, IVljaru being a place some 
miles south of Tindivanarn. The main question in this particular 
connection is whether this Perundevan, the contempoarary of 
Nandi ot 'rellaru and the author of the Bhdratavenhd is the 
Perundevan, the poet of the Bhdratam, who composed the 
various poems in invocation, which are included in the collections 
that have come down to us of the classics. In order to 

settle this question, it will not do to put the cart before the 
hor^, as has been done too often with considerable show of 
authontv. Here are two distinct entities which have to be equated, 
and one would expect some kind of lead before one takes the 
responsibility of proposing the identity. There are some con- 
sid<5rations which have to be weighed before even the possibility 
of this identification is suggested. Who is this Perundevan? 
And why is it that he makes the poems in invocation ? Poems in 
invocation are made usually at the time the collection is made> 
unless a commentary gets to be written and perhaps then the 
commentator makes it. In this case the occurrence of a stanza 
ascribed to him in the compilation known as the Tiruvalluva 
Mdlaiy puts him, according to orthodox Tamil opinion, on the 
same footing as the authors of the ^angam classics whose names 
also figure then?.* That gives us the ulterior limit of his age, as 
the age when the Kural received the ^angam Imprimatur under 
one Ugra Pandyan according to tradition. The Aingurunuru 
collection was made by one Kudalur Kilar for his patron, the 
Cera, who is distinguished as the Cera ‘ of the elephant look ” 
(Yanaik-kat-cey-Mandarafh-!S§ral Irumporai). It is this poet 
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that mourned the death of this Cera in poem 229 of the Pnrani,- 
nufu collection. So then it is clear, this collection was made 
in the reign of the Cera “ of the elephant look.” We have shown 
elsewhere (vide ‘ Beginnings of South Inflian History.’ Chp. VI ) 
that the contemporary Pandya of this prince was the Pandyan, 
victor at Talaiyfi,langanam. So far then at least as the one col- 
lection Ainguriinurn is concerned, it is clear that the collection 
was made at the time when the Cera *• of the elephant look ” and 
the P&ndyan, “ Victor at Talaiyalangam ” lived. Another im- 
portant collection, which, according to the Colophon of the work 
(as yet unpublished) says that the collection was made for a 
PSndya king by name Ugra Pandyan by a Brahman Rudra^ar- 
raan, son of Uppurikudi-Kilan, resident of Madura. There is a 
tradition connecting this Rudrai§arman with the commentary on 
the Iraiyanar Ahaporul of Narkirar. The story is briefly as 
follows ; a number of commentators set to work to comment upon 
this abbreviated grammar and someone was wanted, who could 
express an authoritative opinion as to which of the comnientareis 
has the approval of authorised usage. In the absence of anybody 
else, this RudraSarman, a dumb child of five, was indicated by no 
less an authority than (lod ^iva himself the supposed author of 
the work. The story goes on to say that it was only two com- 
mentaries that stood this test. The commentary by Marudan 
Ilan&gan received occasional approval, while that by Narkirar 
received unqualified approval throughout. Thus then the tradi- 
tion connects this Rndra^arman as a young contemporary of 
Narkirar and Ilanagan both of them, contemporaries of the 
P&ndyan of Talaiyalanganam, whom they celebrated in a number 
of poems ascribed to them, and forming part of Puyananufu, 
Ahan&udru and works of that connection. So this tradition uakes 
us back to the collection of the Ahanannru either to the reign of 
the Pftndyan at Talaiy&lang&nam himself, or to a successor 
immediately following him, whom we shall have to call, according 
to this, Ugra Pfindyan in whose time the Ahananuru collection 
was made. 
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According to the traditional account of the ^a'tigam as embodi- 
ed in the Iraiyanar Ahapporul and by the commentator of the 
l^iLappadikdram, those monarchs, who took active part in the 
third ^angam were the *line of rulers beginning with Mudatti- 
rumairan, who lived at the time of the floods to Ugrap-Peruvaludi 
(the great Pandya Ugra). We have on a former occasion (vide 
the Augustan Age of Tamil Literature in Ancient India) indicat- 
ed that this Ugra Pandynn must be the same as the Pandyan, 
victor- over the Aryan army, whose name figures in the 
f^ilappadikdram for the reason that, as both the ^ilappadikdram 
and Manimekhalai quote from the Ktiral even with acknowledg- 
ment, the Ugra Pandyan before whom the Kural received the 
^angam imprimatur must be one at least slightly anterior to them. 
The other reasons I have given in some fullness in my 'Augustan 
Age of Tamil fAterat'Wre.' This seems to find some confirmation 


from the fact that Narkirar s commentary on the Iraiyanar, 
Ahjjipjporul as it is handed down to us, contains a number of quot^i- 
ions from the KuraL We shall probe this question further be- 
fore we either give up this idcmtification or postulate a second 
Ugra Pandyan. That Ugra Pandyan, the contemporary of lludradar- 
inan in whose court the Ahananuru collection was made, wnssliL'htly 
posterior to the Pandyan of Taliyalanganam is the point that, we . 
are making out just now. It is this battle of Taliyalanganam, the 
translation of the Mahdbhdratam and the establishing of the 
^ingam that are brought into connection in the Sinnamanur 
plates. This connection has led to tioi inferences referred to at 
the very beginning of this essay. The late Mr. Venkayya in his 
report for 1907 says ‘ a few of the facts mentioned in the Tamil 
portion of the Sinnamanur plates are of very great importance to 
*the Student of T?amil literature, namely the victory at Talaiy&lan- 
g&nam, the translation of the Mahdbhdrata into Tamil and the 
establishment of the college of poets at Madura. Though mentioned 
along with events of a more less mythical character, these three facts 
must be historical and have to be treated as such. According to 
Tamil literature the yictory at Talaiy&lang&nam was achieved by 
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a Pftndya king named Nedunjeliyari against two kings and five 
tributary chiefs. This victory was considered sueli an important 
event of hin reign that the attribute who gained the l |Dle at 
Talaiy&langanam became attached bo his iifune in later tir. Is, It^, 
is perhaps a,n accident that those three facts are mentioned to- 
gether and at the end of the long list of acliievenients of Pandya 
kings. We have no reason to suppose that the events are nr - 
bioriod in chronological order or that the three last look place in I 
and the same reign. There is a tradition that Perniidevanar, j 
composed the Tamil Bhdratavenbd was one of the poets of t i 
last Madura College (Kadaiohchangam in Tamil). If there is 
any truth in this tradition, the reference to ihe Tamil translation 
of the Mahdbhdrata made in the larger Sinnamanur plates may 
be his work. But Perundevandr refers as his 'patron to a Pallava 
King, who defeated his enemif*^ at Tellara (Annual Report for 
1898-99, Paragraph 16). If this I^lllava king is identical with 
the Nandippottaraiyar ‘who defeated his enemies at TeUar*u'' 
and whose inscriptions have been found in the Tamil country, 
PerundSvanar must belouyf to the second half of the 8th century. 
And if it is to this translation of the Mahabharata, contained 
in the Bhdratavenbd that the Sinnamanur plates refer, there is 
no apparent reason why the achievement is assigned to Pandya 
kings who had passed away b(‘fore the first historical person 
mentioned in the genealogjr. It is just possible that the events 
book place during the reign of some king or kings, whose names 
the composer of the inscription deliberately wished to avoid 
mentioning. In support of this conjecture we have no evidence 
at all at prestent and it must therefore be supposed, at least 
provisionally, that the Tamil translation of th4 Mahdbhdrata" 
here referred to is earlier than Perund€vandr's version* The 
foundation of the 'ramil !§angam at Madura is the last of the 
three achievements and refers probably bo what is known in 
Tamil literature as the third ^angam ( Kadaich changam). If the 
dDtte assigned in the sequel for Arikesarin Maravarman is correct, 
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the last Madura College must have come into existence prior to 
the middle of the 8th century A. 1)/’ 

Neither in this report nor in the one for the following year he 
submitted to the (}ov(frnment did Mr. Venkayya pursue the 
matter further to its legitimate conclusion, as to when exactly 
and where we are entitled to look for the Pandya who did these 
glorious things. We exiunined the whole question in some 
detail in the ^'Beginni^igs of South Indian History'' in Chapter 
VI, section 2 and 8, and have found that for the Pandya who 
instituted the k^angani, we have to go back very early, as indeed 
the inscriptional reference does actually give us a hint in this 
direction. The expression used there is that these events took 
place in the remote past, which indeed would actually warrant 
more than the inference that the must have taken place 

before the 8th century^ The ^angam as such finds reference in 
Sundaramurti Nayanar's Tiruttondattogai in connection with 
Kulachirai. Tiriunanga.i Alvar has a couple of references where 
he speaks of his own peorn as composed in the Tamil of the 
^angam. The more modern stanzas in the Iraiyandr 
A happorul do contain in stnnza 167 a reference to the Sangain, 
not as such but in other words. So that the inference is that it 
was much anterior to the writer of these stanzas. We get for 
that modern author who edited the Iraiyandr Ahapporul and 
published it in its present form, an age ten generations on this 
side of the Talaiydlangdnattu Pandy.ui, but earlier than those 
referred to in the Sinnamanur plates as we have shown good 
reason for thinking so. 'I'hen we shall have to give a little more 
than 300 years from the earliest Pandyan that figures in these 
copper plates for the age of the I'aLaiydlangdnattu Pandyan. 
Therefore the reference that joins in one statement the victory at 
Talfiiyalanganam, the translation of the Mahdbhdratam , and the 
establishment of the Sangam must be taken as having relation 
to a particular Pandyan, and that it seems to us undoubtedly to 
be a reference to the Pandyan of Talaiyalanganam, the contem- 
porary and friend of Narkirar. This would agree very well with 
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what we have already said of the collection of some of the iSangam 
works, particularly the Ahananuru and Aingurunuru for which 
Perund^vanar made the poems in invocntion. Therefore then 
Perund^vanar of the liharakiyn has to be* refei red to an age vhich 
may be slightly later, but whi^h may appropriately be called the 
age of the Pandyan. victor at Talaiyalanganatii. This Peruii' 
devauar and the author of the lihdratavenba were separted from 
e^ich other by an interval of time which may roughly be put 
down at about 4 centuries, and therefore the two cannot be 
indentifed with each other and must be regarded as two distinct 
entities in Tamil literature. 

This conclusion is at variance with those of others who regard 
the Gajabahu synchronism discredited, and would pin their faith 
to the so-called astronomical argument. This last in various 
forms turns round upon two points ; (i) the names of the week- 
days beginning with Sunday is given a Christian origin, and the 
introduction of the week must have been later than Constantine's 
edict; (ii) the names of the signs of the Zodiac are given in 
certain astronomical, or astrological works, in their Greek 
names. In regard to these two points, I need say no more in 
this connection, than to point out that neither of these positions 
has been proved. No direct evidence of borrowing has been 
offered in regard bo the first, nor that it had an astronomical 
origin at all. In regard bo blie second the fact that Varaha 
Mihira lays himself out bo give the Greek names separately while 
all through the work he uses the Indian ised names is clear proof 
that he did not regard the Indian names as borrowed. Other 
details of scientific astronomy are irrelevant to the point at issue. 
It is hardly necessary that if there is borrowing it should be in 
whole and not in parts. The following remarks of Professor 
Vogel seem to the point : 

We find the Zodiac signs indicated by names cither corres- 
ponding to the Greek, or by actual Greek apellatioua in Sanscritis- 
ed form. Thus we have Kriya from Greek Krios (Aries), Tavuri 
(Tauros)> Jituinu from Uiduma (Gemini) and so on. The names 
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of the Planets shew the same peculiarity, Heli from Greek Helios 
(the Sun), Himna from Greek Hermes (Mercury) ; Ara from 
Greek Ares (Mars). I may note that the alternative Indian 
apellations which correspond to the Greek only in form were 
probably nob borrowed from Greece, but had a common Baby- 
lonian origin. This explains why the days of the week in India 
as well as in Europe are named after the Sun, the Moon and the 
five planets.” 

(Professor J. Ph. Vogel, Greek influence on Ancient Indian 
Civilisation, East and West for January 1912 ; p. 40). 
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N&rftjranabhaf^ as fond of Mim&fisa and as equally favoured by 
SarasvabI and Lak^mi. In bhe fifth verse he refers bo himself as 

In the 6th and 7th verses he declares that 
he carefully studied Medhatithi, Apararka, Smytyarthaskra, E&.1&- 
dariia, Oandrik& (i.e. Smyticandrika of Devapabhatta), Hem&dri, 
MSdhava, Nrsimha and the Tristhalisetn of hie father’. In the 
last verse he says that he will abide by the views of Southern 
writers*. 

The object of the work is to consider the doubts that arise on 
matters of ceremonial usages and rites to be performed on various 
days in the year and on matters of impurity on births and deaths 
and to give decisive opinions one way or the other. This may be 
illustrated by taking a few examples The first topic treated of in 
the work is that of Navar&tra. It may so happen that the first 
tithi of Xffvina begins on a certain day after a few gh(dl$ of the 
AmSivSaydi of Bh&drapada and ends the next day a few ghatls 
after sun-rise. The Navaratravrata is to be begun o:i the 
Fratipad. Therefore a doubt arises whether it is to be begun on 
that day on which Fratipad is conjoined with Am&vasyfi or on 
that day when it is joined to the second tithi of Aivina, The 
NysimhaprasS/da and the DurgavatiprakiuSa are in favour of the 
first view and the Para^ur&maprasSda is in favour of the latter, 
dafikarabhatto establishes, after a great deal of acute reasoning 
and application of the rules of Mimfifisfi. that the latter is the 
proper view bo hold. To take another instance; the question 
arises whether in the Prau^thapadi (BhBdrapada) l^rfiddha, the 
maternal grand-father is to be included along with paternal an- 
cestors or not. The E&lfidar^a favours inclusion, while other 
writers are opposed to that view. The author docides that the 
maternal ancestors are not to be included. Another interesting 

’ These verses are" 
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The DvaitanirxMya 


topic may be cited here as an example. The Sm^tis lay down 
that what is promised to one by way of a gift should not be given 
to another. Supposing^ that this injunction is disobeyed, then 
the question arises whether (1) only the giver incurs sin, but 
ownership in the thing given does arise with respect to the 
recipient, or whether (2) the giver incurs no sin, but owner- 
ship does not pass, or whether (3) the giver incurs sin and 
ownership also does not pass (o the donee. The Siddhdnta view 


established by l^aAkarabhatta is the last. Among the other top- 
ics for discussion are the following: — ( whether 

( 


^ irrerr ), ( numerous 

doubts in connection with impurities on births and deaths are here 
dealt with ). 


Ill all these discussions the authors most frequently quoted are 
Hemadri and Madhava. On some mutters he agrees with Hemadri 
and refutes Madhava, while on others he approves of Madhavu/s 
views nnd discards those of Hemadri. For example, he follows 
Hemadri in in j)reference to Madhuva, 

while he prefora Madliavu to Hemadri in 

He refers to the views of 
Vijnatie6vara with great respect, though much less frequently 
than those of Hemadri or Madhava. He speaks of VijMne^vara 
as the foremost among the writers of Nibundhae.^ But in a few 
places he finds fault with him also.' At the beginning and end of 
many of the topics selected for discussion he gives a verse or two 
eulogising himself and his efforts in arriving at the truth in the 
din ‘of controversy. 
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The Dvaitanir^iaya was a very useful work in fornner times as 
it authoritatively dispelled doubts about religious rites and obse- 
rvances that were very dear to the heart of the people. In these 
days when the old order of things is under-going a marvellous 
change and an entirely new mental attitude is being evolved, the 
Dvaitanirnaya may appear to be a more or less uninteresting 
performance. A modern critical student may regret that so 
much learning, acumen and subtlety should have been expended 
upon trivialities and on matters that are of evanescent interest. 
But a modern critic must bear in mind that l^ahkarabhatta was 
writing for hi.s time and that in appraising the value of his work 
we must not be too severe on him for not liaving anticipated the 
needs of to-day. One is really struck by his mastery of the Mima- 
nsa and his skilful employment of some of the Mimans&ny&yas. 
He very frequently refers to the following maxims : — 

Some of the Sutras and Adhikaranus of Jaimini frequently re- 
ferred to are ‘ tjsr 1* 4. 29); 'rfRfk- 

(T- 

^ ( iv, a 5-7 ); ‘wf| # 

«Rflrirr I ^wr%r% 

wp^: (VI. 8. 20); 

{%. jft. xii. 2. 22). 

Among the authors and works mentioned by name are the 
following: — 8?^ (verse)^ af^js^piTf author of 
«PTOi,«TnTf?I»^ (versei, (commentary 

of on ’5«jn|rir, ^- 

sj^ (of «rwrR5r), ^irqpnr, (»8 ’ 

1 There are several works hearing the name In one place we 

have and in another place we road 
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quoting q Stwfi f^p T, fnrr ftg (also as^ryn^;), 

»TW3^, (W^), =^- 

3rRii%, 3rni!p|f» zt^TFn=^, ds^iw 

(of «Tr«J^^<T ), f^gr^, 

sjsiRwr^, vPddi«i«n, 

^11%, STI»RW, dR^qgipJI, STRPmff^T 

(on arr^^Rw), s^sTRi^TT, T?i5TFr, 

ff^RTT, «RgwMfr(^, g^R^rgaR, g«ft- 

srf^r^rg^, sr^d^, fff5r%rra( srsrrqf^, sRimn^- 
ww? sr^nTTlft'SrR, (l>ofch prose and verse), 

jnuspcmr, srntw^, rtst^rp, ^ (not *Tg^i^), jp^rsr, 

R«RRT^, (author of cg igfSri i r a r and 
tT^Rr^R«r^), *n^ot2rgTR, Wnjfrqif^, ?R5P!rstir. 

(described as TRPWR- 

iingr^ iNgfa, ^«n:, WTPR, 5Sgdf|R, tSI^SRRl^, (verse), 

^R^rgiFT, srrgg^ir, wrw, 

<iii«n«rf5r, ^iRRq, gi%f^, 

5»pg, ( author of sqprgvTr ), RSS^R, 

^glrl4*r«[ (probably the same as ^ above), 

(as author of ftdWRT on H W »R ^ H<M ), fft 
(author of frtlcT, Hgf rtid, 

It is nob yet settled beyond controversy whether Haradabta 
the author of commentaries on the DharmaeUtrae of Apastamba 
and Qautama, is identical with Haradatta, the author of the 
celebrated grammatical work Padamafljarl. i^ahkarabhatto refers 
to Haradatta, the commentator of the Dharmasutras and without 
‘maaking any distinction speaks of Haradatta as expounding a 
Eg.rikft of Hari.^ This induces one to think that, in the opinion 
of ^ahkarabhatto, Haradatta, the author of a commentary on 
Qautama, was also a profound Grammarian. The quotation from 

1 'Jifw fftorr-gin^iRrt wrepsJim ^?Tf »m » i ww- 

II «iW?f ftfsr:. 
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Haradatba is found in the Padamafljari and as ^ahkarabha^ta 
makea no difference between the two Hara-dattas, it may safely 
be inferred that according to him they are identical. 

It appears that iSaAkarabhatta’s son, b&modarabhatta, wrote a 
pariSif^ to the Dvaitanirnaya.* l^aAkarabhatta seems to have 
commented on the l^astradipika of P&rthasarathi.* We read in 
the Saihsk&ramayukha, edited by the son of Nilakantha, that the 
editors’ grand father ( l^ahkarabhatta ) wrote a work called 
S&8tradipik&-prak3.s&. 

One topic of great interest to modern students of Hindu Law 
deserves notice here. In most works on adoption a passage attribu- 
ted to Ssunaka is cited, vix. ^ 

Some interpret this passage as declaring that only a l^udra can 
adopt his sister’s or daughter’s son and not a person belonging to 
the three other castes. Others interpret it as meaning that a 
Br§.hmana may adopt a daughter’s or sister’s son, but that, if 
available, a ^udra must prefer a daughter’s or sister’s son tp -any 
one else. I^ahkarabhatita approves of the latter view. In the 
Vyavah&ramayukha, Nilakaptha refers to his father’s exposition 
of this subject and follows it. 


1 

iniifipmv Pww* • 



THE RELATION OF, THE BHAGAVADGITA AND THE 
HADARAYANA SUTRAS* 

R. D. Kabmakkar 

The thirteenth Adhyaya of the Bhagavadgita commences with 
a discussion about the Ksetra and the Ksetrajna and referring 
to this topic the following verse is introduced which contains the 
expression Brahmasutra. 

n (Xiii. 3) 

y The question that is proposed to be discussed here is (1) 
what is meant by the expression Brahmasutra (2) whether the 
expression refers to the Sutras of Badarayana. 

The verse is translated by Telang as follows; — ‘(all which) 
is siTttg in various ways by sages in numerous hymns, distinctly, 
and in well-settled texts full of arguments, giving indications 
or full instruction about Brahman.’ * 

John Davies translates: ‘All this has been sung separately, in 
many ways by Rsis, in various songs, and in well-thought-out- 
verses of Brahma-sutras, that treat of the causes of things.’ * 

Garbe translates: ‘(Diesser ist) von Weisen in verschiedenen 
Liedern vielfach und in eigenttlmlicher Weise besungen und mil 
den wohlbegrilndeten Worten des Brahma-sutra festgestellt 
warden.’ * 

Tilak translates: ‘This i.e. this subject has been sung in many 
ways, in various Chandases, separately by (many) sages and also 
by the padas in ^rahmasutras that have been fully settled with 
logical feason. ’ * 

• Read at the First Oriental Conference, November 1019. 

1 P. 102, S. B. E. 7ol. VIII. Bhagavadglta etc. 

* P. 13^. 

• P. 123, Qarbe regards this verse as a later Vedfintio interpolation. 

* P. 783, QltArahasya (in Uantbi). 
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The expression Brahmasutrapada has been variously rendered 
as ‘giving indications or full instruction about Brahman’ (Telang) 
‘ hymns in honour of Brahman ’ (Davies) ‘ the Sutras^ of 
B&darayana ( Garbe, Tilak and Ramanuja ), 

srji^r# h 5r|i% ?nf5r ‘ sn^rtr^r- 

< ^^ankara \ : 

(Nilakantha), sp jjjfffir ^ 3TRT# qcSRFWr^r^- 

3W’ ( Madhusudana, l^ridhara). 


in the first line has been variously rendered as ‘hymns’ 
from the Vedas about ordinary or special actions and so forth’ 
(Telang), ‘various songs, chanted hymns’ (Davies,) ‘Chandas. 
(Tilak), ‘Upauisads (Garbe),’ siptn^f^ ( Sankara), iNila- 
kantha) vl*! (Madhuaudana). 

is also variously interpreted as ‘full of arguments eg* 
in texts like ‘How can entity come from non-entity?' ‘ Who,jc;ould 
breathe/ etc. (Telang, Madhusudfina' i^ridhara), ‘ that treat of 
causes of things’ (Davies), ‘ w^ohl begrlindeten’ { Garbe). : 

(^aAkara), 

t?PT: 5ra[f^: (Nilakantha.) 

Tilak has satisfactorily shown that the expression Brahma- 
sutra must be taken to refer to a work in Sutra style and not to 
any indiscriminate passages from ihe Upanistids It will be seen 
that the verse refers to two different sources that treat of Ksetra 
and Ksetrajfta topic. The first is the Chandas which treats of 
the topic in a loose and slipshod fashion as is shown by the 
expressions Vividhaih and Prthak. Obviously a contrast with 
this source is intended in the second line which puts in 
Hetumadhhih and Yini4citaih to balance with Vividfafiih and 
Pfthak. The word Hetu in Hetumadhhih means here ‘logical 
reasoning ’ as remarked by Tilak and not simply ‘ cause.’ The 


1 loh bin auoh der meinung dass man nur an das s^tras des Bsdar&yana 
XU dankan bat. P. 1S8. Unter der Liedern in der er&ten Zeile veietelre 

ah ’Upaniaa d a. 
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expression Hetunmt atid Sahetufea (iSantiparvan 320 - 191 , and 
Uddyot^aparvnii 131-2) are used ni that very sense, in the 
Mahabharata. The exj)resaion Chandobhih must refer to the 
Upanisads as a, topic like that of the Ksetra and Ksetrajiia 
comes more within their province than that of the Vedic hymns 
and the Brahinanas. If then, we understand by Brahma- 
sutrapada also passages from Upanisads, chosen at random, the 
propriety of Caiva and Hetuniadbhih would disappear. In con- 
trast with ('handol)hih in the first line, we must understand by 
Brahmasutra a cooipact, 8y8teniati<‘> work dealing with Brahman 
and fortified with logical reasoning. Mr. C. V. Vaidya ^ suggests 
that Chandobhih reicrs to the metrical portions of the Veda and 
Brahma8utra]iad.*uh to the prose portion of the Veda i.e. the 
Brahmanas or to the prose Upanisads. It is not quite clear what 
Mr. Vai(iya mejuis by the metrical portions of the Veda. If he 
includes the metrical portions of the Upanisnds in that expression, 
one fails to see why they should not be also Hetumatbhih and 
Vini^citaih. 'fhere is also no propriety in making a division like 
the prose part and the metrical part. If by Chandobhih only the 
Vedasaihhita is meant no such philosophical topic is discussed 
separately, in various ways, by many sages in the Veda. Mr. 
Vaidya again says that the word sutra in Brhinasutrapadaih is 
not used in the usual sense viz. that of concise, algebraical 
expressions with condensed meaning, but it means ‘ any work 
dealing with a particular topic. ' He remarks that the Bauddhas 
and the Jaiuas use the word sutra to refer to prose treatises 
e.g. Brahmajalasutra and not to a work in the Sutra style. It 
is difficult to agree with Mr. Vaidya. The word Sutra is not 
used to mean 'any work dealing with a particular topic* in 
•Saifskrit literat\ire. The argument that the Bauddhas use the 
word in a particular sense has no force. The Bauddhas must 
have given this extended meaning to the word, because they 
wanted their works to be more popular and not restricted to the 
choice few who would have the opportunity of learning the 

^ Upasambara to the Mah&bh&rata (M^'athi). 
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sacred docbrine from n Guru. They at the same time could not 
but borrow the word Sutia which had already secured a special 
sacred significance in Brahmanical literature. The expression 
Brahrnasutra must therefore refer to a work in the Sutra style, 
dealing with Brahman. 

The iipxt question is, which is the Brahrnasutra refei red to in 
this verse ? Tilak thinks that by Brahrnasutra, we must under- 
stand the Badarayana Sutras. Thus Badarayana Siitras would 
be prior to the Gita. But Badarayana seems to be referring to 
the Gita in his Sutras. J^ankara takes the following Sutras to 
refer to the Gita I- 2 6; erflt ^ I, 3-23; gqf. 

^ II. l-36; a# ^ II. 3-45; 

^ HI. 2-17; 

HI. 3-31; ^ IV. i-lO; sif^ =tr IV. 

2-21); and the Sutras II 3-45; and IV. 2-21, are taken 
by J^ankara, R&manuja, Madhva and Vullabha to refer to the 
Gita. It may be presumed therefore that the Gita is reierred 
to in the Badarayanasutras. Thus the Gita would be prior to 
the Vedantasutras, and the Vedantasutras are prior to the Gita 
if Brahmasutrapadaih refers to them. How are we to find a way 
out of this difficulty ? Mr. Tilak suggests that one and the same 
Vy&sa was responsible for the Gita as well as the Vedantasutras. 
Vyasa compiled the Vedantasutras before the present Mahabha- 
rata and so referred to them in the Gita, but as a Bharata with 
the Gita existed before the Vedantasutras, the Vedantasutras 
were referred to in the original Gita. Vyasa may have re- touched 
the original Gita, when the Mahabharata was evolved out of the 
Bharata. Mr. Tilak further remarks that the doctrine of 
Caturvyuha was favoured by the original Gita, but Vyas?^ did 
not accept that doctrine and so abandoned that view when he 
incorporated the present Gita in the Mahabharata and established 
the relation of the Jiva and Brahman as that of the part and the 
whole. 

Mr. Tilak's explantion, ingenious though it is, is hardly con- 
vincing. He is inconsistent when he says that the relation of the 
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Jiva and Brahman as that of the part and the whole was settled 
in ihe re touched Gita as the Vedantasutras compiled before in 
^ ( II' 3. 45 ) ^refer to q ln i h’h etc. (XV. 7.) of 

the Qita, thus showing that the relation of the Jiva and Brahman 
as that of the part and the whole was already settled in the 
original Oita. Even tradition is against the view that one and 
the same Vyasa was the compiler of both the Gita aini the 
Vedantasutras. It is Vedavyasa who is traditionally regarded as 
the compiler of the Mahabharata, while the author of the 
Vedantasutras is Badarayana Vyasa. The verse Rsibhih, etc clearly 
shows that the author could not have referred to his own work 
by Brahmasutrapadaih. He is obviously drawing our attention 
to the fact that the topic of Ivsetra and Ksetrajna which he has 
raised in that chapter is not quite a new unauthorised topic 
sprung upon nhe reader, but that it has been discussed by otktr 
worthy sages also. The internal evidence of both the Gita and 
the J£^daatasut^as provides us with most conclusive arguments 
against Mr. Tilak’s theory. The Gita looks upon Sarakhya and 
Yoga as two important ways leading to the same goal and is 
permeated through and through with the doctrines of these two 
systems of philosophy. The Vedantasutras, on the other hand 
seem to be using all their energy in refuting the S&mkhya doc- 
trine, .as many as nineteen Sutras being clearly reserved for this 
task (I. 1. 5-11, II. I. 1-2; II. 2. I-IO;). As regards Yoga, it 
is regarded as a thing of no consequence by the Ved&ntasutras 
which dismiss it up with scant courtesy in one Sutra II. 1. 3. 

M^ken the Saihkhyu is refuted, the Yoga is 
as good as refuted, sav the Vedantasutras. No doubt the 
Vedantasutras refer to Dhyaiia, Asana etc. connected with Yoga 
(IV. I. .7-11), but that comes in only secondarily. Is it possible 
•then, for one and the same author to be the partisan of a doctrine 
on which he bases his whole philosophical structure in one of bis 
works, while he does his level best to refute the very doctrine in, 
another work? Surely the Gita and the VedantasutrM could not 
have been written by one and the same person. The Sutras of 




THE UNKNOWN YA IN PERSIAN ♦ 

I 

Shaikh ‘Abdul Qadir 

In Western India and especially in Bombay, one finds it 
;yonerally held that there are two kinds of Persian — the Indian 
and the Mughal (or Persian) — and at times a sort of differenciation 
is accordingly made between them, not only in the use of certain 
words, coa8tru(3tion of senteacc‘s. tenses of verbs &c., but also in 
pronunciation, in which latter respect the difference is more 
clearly marked. When an Indian or a Persian gentleman speak- 
ing Persian or professing to know and teach it, is asked to assign 
reason why he prefers a particular expression or pronunciation^ 
he gives no satisfactory answer, and contents himself with the 
remark that his own us ige >r pronunciation appears to him to 
be correct while that of the other party sounds uncouth. The 
Indian gentleman often forgets that his Persian is fashioiud 
more after the classical model (from which the so-called Modern 
idiom is more or less either a derivation or deviation) and that 
he has not kept himself in touch with the later changes which 
the language has undergone, especially in Persia. The Persian 
gentleman on the otherhand, does not seem to remember that 
there was a <;l.issical period in the history of his language, when 
the expression was more terse and the style more vigorous and 
lucid than in modern Persian and that in the development of the 
latter unfortunately the inclination towards laxity of expression 
has proved stronger than the tendency towards lucidity.” He 
also forgets, as has been rightly pointed out, that it is to this 
circifmstance that we must ascribe “ the great lack of rule and 
partially apparent, partially real^ arbitrariness and inconsistency 
of the language which renders use of some parts of speech, 
especially the conjunctions and prepositions, a difficulty for the 
pupil and for the teacher. Also the inflection of the verb has 


* Submitted to the First Oriental Oonference, Poona November 1919. 
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lost some of its clearness and simplicity by the various forms 
being now frequently interchangeable, whereas in the classical 
language they were distinctly diflferenh'ated (Dr. Fritz Rosen’s 
Neupersischer Sprachflirer). 

Under such circumstances it is highly desirable that while the 
Indian scholar should try to rationalize his conservative love for 
the classical idiom, and according to the old saying SjJ 
taste for himself the sweets of modern idiom, the Persian gentle- 
man also should exert himself to maintain as far as possible, the 
original purity and graceful simplicity of his mother-tongue and 
protect it against disastrous inroads of foreign influences. This 
naturally calls for a comparison of classical and modern Persian, 
but unfortunately even amongst advanced scholars there is a 
regrettable lack of attention on this point. It is true, that 
although it is not an easy matter to decide which idiom, tense or 
construction in a particular case is technically correct, yet every 
such case ought to be sufficiently interesting to repay the labour 
bestowed on its solution. Such a study belongs to the jurisdic- 
tion of a Scientific Grammatical Comparison of Classical and 
Modern, or Indian and Persian, Persian. This subject is vast 
and varied, and in its various divisions, such as syntax, accidence, 
orthography, orthoepy, etc., presents numerous difficulties, the so- 
lution of which largely depends upon a comparative knowledge of 
Arabic, Avesta, and Pahlavi languages. I have devoted some 
time to the study of the orthoepical portion thereof, and I pro- 
pose here to deal with a very small part of it. 

Those who have heard Persian and Indian gentlemen speak or 
recite Persian, must have been struck with differences in their 
pronunciations. These differences, clearly noticeable in the pro- 
nunciation of asdOU , , aJU^ , Aii ^ ^ 

and a rule, do not strike people in Upper India 

(where the Mughal gentleman is rarely to be met with) so much 
as here in Bombay, where the East and the West are constantly 
intermingling to the loss of the one and the gain of the other. 
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la fact no serious notice is generally taken of the peculiarities of 
modern Persian pronunciation in Upper India, but here in 
Bombay and its presidency they have acquired great importance. 
It is regarded a linguistic sin to pronounce Persian words in any 
other way except that of the Mughal whom we so commonly see 
in Bombay. Nay, a successful! aping of persian idiosyncracies of 
gesture and pronunoiation at times, passes for a proof of profici- 
ency in Persian language and literature . 

^ ^ i sS d^} 

^ ^ 3 cxii ^ i>lyj ^ s\S si si 

Thi-i condition of things has caused a deal of misunderstanding 
and has created a difference of opinion amongst Persian scholars 
as regards the question viz., of the two ways of pronunciation 
the Indian and the Persian, which is to be regarded as correct. 

One might say what does it matter if a word is pronounced one 
way or the other, as long as its meaning is rightly conveyed ? 
Indeed, it may not matter much vvith common people, but 
from an academic point of view it is not so insignificant as 
to be pissed over. In addition to its academic or purely 
scientific value, the question here has a practical value as 

well. It aflFects to a certain extent the teaching of Persian in 

our schools and colleges. In this presidency there are two 

classes of Persian te?ichers, Indian^ and Persians, and it has 
been found by experience that when they train their students 
for examinations they naturally train them after their respec- 
tive fashions of pronunciation. Now when at an examination a 
candidate reads Sa/di, 'Attar, Firdawsi, Nizami, Rumi, Hafiz or 
Jami, after the Indian fashion and his examiner happens to be 
li. gentleman who regards the Persian fashion alone to be the 
correct one, and the Indian to be faulty, he will naturally 

/udge the reading of the candidate as ' bad,' ‘ Indian,' ' un- 
Persian,' and give him less marks than otherwise, even if the 
candidate’s reading in a certain sense be quite correct. On 
the other hand, if an Indian candidate were to read Qaani, 
Sarkhush, Nashat etc., after the Persian fashion, and the 
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examiner were a gentleman believing the Indian fashion alone 
to be the correct one, he would naturally regard the candi- 
date's reading a blind imitation of th«t foreign mode ami be 
unnecessarily prejudiced against hiiiu It is therefore practically 
useful both to the teacher and the taught to ascertain which 
of the two ways is the proper one, and accordingly {)ruceed 
with his work- But as far as I have been able to enquire, 
very little attention seems to have been paid to a scientific 
study of this question. No clear ideas on this subject are 
generally held. The problem viz. a critical study and exposition 
of all the differences of pronunciation, is again r.oo vast to be 
conveniently compressed within the space of a short paper 
like this, I intend, therefore, to confine myself to the con- 
sideration of a very small part of it, viz,, the pronunciation 
of a single letter of the alphabet, the Ya or more strictly 
speaking of the two varieties of it, to confine myself to the 
pronunciation of only one of them, nartiely the Ya-e M^jhul, 
or the Unknown Ya. 

Accordingly this paper is divided into iwo parts: Part I is 
mainly argumentative, in which an attempt is made to show the 
real value of the so-called Indian pronunciation of the Unknown 
Ya; in Part II its nature is explained and its several varieties 
are considered at some length. Finally a list is given of words 
(with illustrations taken from standard authors) which contain 
the YA*6-:Majhul and which generally occur in the classical litera- 
ture of Muslim Persia and Muslim India. 

If some of the conclusions drawn in this paper are accepted, 
they would no doubt tend to a revolutionary change in the 
generally accepted views on the orthoepy of a certain clasp of 
Persian words. They ought to show that the >vay in which the 
modern Persian reads certain words occuring in the works of 
classical poets like Firdawsi, Anwari, Sauai, Rumi, Nizami, Sadi, or 
even Hsfiz, is quite wrong, and that the right way of pronouncing 
them is the so-called Indian, which is unjustly condemned as 
'oovrupt/ ‘vicious,’ and ‘ erroneous.’ 
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PART I. 

I have been observing since a long time that amongst our 
Persian scholars who are engaged in studying and teaching 
Classic il Persian for academic purposes, in Bombay and other 
principal towns in the Presidency, there prevails a good deal of 
misunderstanding as regards the pronunciation of those Persian 
words in which the Ya-e-Majhul occurs There are two ways in 
which these words are generally pronounced: the one is called 
the Persian or the Mughal way and the other, the Indian way ; 
e gf. (Lion ) which has the Ya-4-Majhul in it, is pronounced 
by the Persian like * Sheer ’ rhyming with Teer (arrow), while 
the Indian pronounces it like the English word ‘Share/ The 
former is commonly regarded as the only correct pronunciation, 
and the latter is generally condemned as quite wrong. It is even 
believed that the latter is purely an invention of Indian Muslims, 
modelled after their Urdu pronunciation, and that it is positively 
un-Persian. Persians, several Indians (including Parsees. Hiudus 
and Muslims) and even Europeans* seem to share this 
view. 

Consequently wrong ideas have crept into the minds of our 
students as well as teachers and and an attempt is made in this part 
to prove (1) that the so called Indian pronunciation is not at all 
Indian, in the sense that it is peculiar to and an invention of 
Indian Muslims; (2) that it is purely and prop^nly Persian ; (3) 
that it existed in Persia for centuries before it caiiic to be learnt 
by the Indian Muslims; (4) that under certain (;ircums^ances it 
is not at all ‘ corrupt ' and ‘ vicious ' but scientifically more correct ; 

» ^ • 

♦For example Prof Browne in his widely-read work “ A Year amongst the 
Persians” observes (P. 14) “I had originally acquired from my Indian 
friends the err(meous and unlovely pronunciations current in India, which I 
now abandoned with all p>Hsible speed ” *'1 mention this chiefly because 

this word ( the Persian for Lion ‘Shir’) mnpronouimd Sh^r (like English 
Share) is applied in India to the tiger, which animal is properly termed 
(babr’ in Persia;” (p. 91;) “he spoke Persian after the eoi'rupt and victoui 
fashion prevalent in India.” (p. 440.) 
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and (5) that the modern Persian pronunciation seems in a certain 
sense as degenerate as it is foreign to Persia* 

To prove this I shall resort to four alignments, and to secure 
fairness, avoid all evidence that can be gathered from works of 
Indian scholars; and summon only such as I have hitherto been 
able to collect from works of geiiuine and standard Persian 
writers only. 

At the very outset I wish it to be clearly understood that I do 
not for a moment wish to condemn modern Persian pronuncia- 
tion, on the contrary I entertain every respect and love for it. 
In studying and teaching modern Persian, if no attempt is made 
to differenciate between the pronunciation of the Ya-e-ma'ruf and 
that of the Ya-e-Majhul, I do not think it would be quite wrong 
for ( laic ) because the present spoken idiom and the 

written language both seem to ignore it. But it would be a 
serious error, if, judging from the present condition, one were to 
conclude that in classical Persian also no such distincbion^was 
observed or that it did not exist in Persia at all. One may 
allow the neglect of the difference between the pronunciation of 
the two Ya’s, if it be a question of the language of the Safawid or the 
^ajar periods, but to imagine and to teach that Rudaki, Firdawsi 
Sanai, Anwari Khaqani, Rilml, Nizami, Sa‘di, or Hafiz pronounced 
and ^3 js , and (lion) and 

;A-i(milk) JUi and and etc., alike, without 

observing the difference between the pronunciation of the Majhul 
and Ma'ruf, is in my humble opinion not only wrong, but 
historically and philological ly a blunder. 

Argument 1 . * • * 

To begin with let me first of all draw your attention to the 
significance of the term Ya-^-Majhul itself. We often find it 
stated in Persian lexicons and grammatical works, that there are 
two kinds of Ya in Persian, namely, the Ma‘nif and the Majhul. 
The Ma'ruf or known Ya is the Ya which occurs in such words 
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as , jU , , (milk) «>jO jvJoj etc., while the Majhul or 

the Uriknowu Ya occurs in such words as , jJJ , ^j^(lion), 

iXUm, etc. ^ 

••If 

Here let us ask ourselves a question : why, when and by whom 
were the two Ya s called the Known and the Unknown ? In 
answer to this question it may be staled that they were called 
‘ known ' or ‘ unknown’ accordinjj as the sound happened to be 
known or unknown, not to the Persians but to the Arabs, l^he 
two sounds were judged by the Arab ear and named accordingly. 
This is not peculiar to the case of the two Ya’s only. We find 
other parallel cases in Persian Grammar, wherein sounds of letters 
or relations of words, have be^ui considered from Arabic point of 
view, and named in accordance with their comformity or non- 
conformity with established rules of Arabic Grammar. We have 
an exactly parallel case of Waw-e-Ma‘rut‘ and Waw-e-Majhiil. 
Another instance is found in the so called Izafat-e-Maqlubi or 
Inverted Izafit. It is called ‘ inverted ’ because in it the 
and the djJ) l are found placed not in their usual (i.e. 
Arabic) order of sequence but in an unusual one. It the 
precedes the aJ) as in Arabic, it is regarded as being in the 

proper order, but if it be preceded by the dJ) then it is in 

an improper i.e., Inverted ( ) order, e.g., ^i*j) or 

is in the proper order ; but ^ 

fl;i Jo , etc. and hundreds of others so 

common and natural to Persian, are in improper order and are 
therefore called ‘ Inverted/ Several centuries ago Ibn-e- 
Khallikan rema/ked, “ Dunya-ser” (the name of the place where 
the famous minister Jamaluddin Istahani died) being a Persian 
' Compound word altered from Dunya Ser (the world's head) ; 
it being the custom of the Persians to place the consequent before 
antecedent when in the relation of the genitive case.*' As a 
matter of fact most of our Persian grammar has been considered, 
formed and framed from an Arabic point of view and based on 
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Arabic Grammar. Indeed a scientific grammar of Persian is 
still a desideratum. 

It seems then quite fair to argue thati if these two disntinct 
sounds of Ya had not existed in Persia in the days when the 
Arabic characters came to be employed for writing Persian, there 
would not have arisen the necessity of naming them separately. 
Darmesteter, the famous French Orientalist justly remarks “At 
the time of nhe introduction of the Arab alphabet in Persia the 
dipthongs e and 6 were still very distinct from i and u. Since 
the Arabs did not posses the sounds e and 6, they employed to 
represent them that sign ofuhe vowels which approached them 
most, i, A : ^ j .** 

It follows then that the Majhul sound of the Ya was not un- 
familiar or unknown to the Persians, but it was unfamiliar or 
unknown to the Arabs ; that it did exist in Persia, at least at the 
time of the Arab conquest ; that therefore it is not peculiarly 
Indian ; and that if it is lost in modern Persian it is because the 
Persian people have fallen away from the usage of their ancestors. 

Argument 2. 

Considering the question historically and philologically one 
finds that in the period immediately preceding the Arab conquest 
i. e. in Sasanian times, the two sounds did exist in Pahlalvi, al- 
though one and the same sign was used to represent both of 
them. But we must not forget that it is a peculiarity of the 
Pahlavi alphabet that one and the same alphabet-letter is used 
to represent several sounds, e.g. the symbol which represents the 
sound of N, also stands for V, U (in the firsts^ lable of certain 

words) and U, O, R, L ; the letter for J, stands also for D,G,I,fi 
Y, as well. Going furthiT back in point of time we find that in* 
the Avesta language the two sounds viz. Ma'ruf aud M.ajhul are 
not only distinct and different from each other, but that the 
Avesta alphabet contains two different symbols to represent them 
separately. We find the same condition of things ezisiting in 
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Sanscrit, the great and genuine sister of Avesta and in our 
Indian Aryan vernaculars as well. 

In fact the sound of tie Ya-e-Majhul in every word of known 
etymology corresponds to the primitive Persian ai, the Zend or 
Avestic ae and the Sanscrit e. The following few words will 
serve to illustrate this point : — 


Law, religion... 

Persian (majhul). 
Kgsh 


Demon 



White 



^ Sword 


Sans, i^veta ; and 
Eng. White) 

j Wound 

R^sh 

RaSsha 


The above facts show that the Ya-fe-Majhul sound did exist in 
Persia for centuries, both in the Pahlavi as well as the Avesta 
periods that it is in every sense Persian, and not peculiarly Indian 
and that it is lost in Modern Persian. 

AKGUMBNT 3. 

We have seen that the sound of the Ya-h-Majhul did exist 
in Persia in the Avesta period, in the Pahlavi period, and also in 
the Post-Islamic period, at least at the time of the intro- 
duction of the Arabic alphabet for writing Persian. It remains 
then to ask :how long did it continue to exist in Persia in post- 
Islamic times ? To solve this question I have sought assistance 
of early Persion poets (whose works are reliable repositories of 
t^^language of ^heir times) and I have taken the Qafiya or rhyme 
(in which pronunciation alone counts and not the written 
•symbol) as the principal guide, and have examined a few diwans 
of standard poets to see whether they have mixtd up the two 
sounds in the rhyme or carefully kept them apart. If they have 
scrupulously separated those words which contain the Ya-b-Ma‘ruf 
from those which contain the Majhiil, and have never mixed them 
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up in the manner in which they are found mixed up in Persian 
poetry of modern times, when people appear to write ms they speak 
would it not be fair to conclude that in classical times they spoke 
as they wrote ? In order to see therefore whether the old poets 
mixed up the two sets of words or kept them apart, 1 went 
through the whole of the Lughat-e-Furs by Asadi Tusi (ed. Dr. 
Paul Horn, Berlin 1897) — the earliest Persian dictionary accessi- 
ble to us, and the published Diwans of ^ 

^ and I have not come 

across a single instance in which a word containing the Ya 4. 
Ma‘ruf is made to rhyme with one containing the Ya-e-Majhul. 
As regards the interminable Shah Nama of Firdawsi and the 
Masnawi of Rum! I content myself with the following remarks 
of Darmesteter (based on Spiegel) and Sipahr Kashani respec- 
tively : — '■* Les Poetes anciens. Firdausi par example, ne font 
jamais rimer le majhul avec le ma'ruf; and 
oJ) 

5 ^ * ‘ 

dOJ^v) 

dJ^U b [uv^l] 

^ iJyJ 

In order to prover further that in the days of Firdausi the 
Ya-i-Majhul was diflferently pronounced from the Ya-i-Ma‘ruf, 
I may instance the following observation of Dr. Sachau's which 
throws considerable light on the solution of the question. ^ In 
the Introduction to his valuable translation of AlBeruni's 
“ Athar ul Baqiya " ( Chronology of Ancient Nations ) he says 
‘ The latter name (i e Beruni) mearis literally extraneous' being 
a derivative from the Persian ^y r}^ which means ‘outside’ as a 
noun, and ‘outside’ as a preposition. In our own times the word 
is pronounced Birun (or Beeroon) e.g. in Tehran, but the vowel 
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of the first syllable is Ya-^-Mujhul, which Tneans that in more 
ancient times it was pronounced Benin (or Bayroon). This 
statement rests on the ;liii.hority of the Persian lexicographers. 
That the name was pronounced in this way in Central Asia 
about the author’s time, we learn from an indisputable statement 
regarding our author from the pen of Sam'ani, a philologist 
and biographer of high repute, who wrote only one hundred years 
after the author s death,” 

Referring to this passage the indefatignable editor of the 
Chahar Maqala, Mirza Muhammad Qazwini in his valuable notes 
appended at the end of the book says : — 

^ >U3 ^ ^ 

>b ^Aaj ^ ^ fXJ Ij 

Then he quotes Sam‘anl’s rmnark viz 

etc. >UJ) ^ >ljJ/ ^ ^ 

I am afraid the Mirzas explanation that the Ya 6-iVlajhul 
is pronounced with a will hold good only if the «^,M^>'is 

pronounced after the manner of the Indians; I mean the 
in such words as (better); otherwise it would be Ya 6-Ma‘ruf, 
Other authorities diflFer from the Mirza and I think they are 
quite right. Shams-e-Qays in his invaluabh Mu jam says: — 

5 .0 >b Jldi U ^ 

^ j o ^ jXO ^ Jljj 

(4>i) 

-i^ipahr says sliS ^Uib w— ^b 

If an objection is raised here that Dr, Sachau’s remark and 
Sam‘ani’s statement only prove that the Ya-^-Majhul was diffe- 
rently pronounced from the Ya-^-Ma‘ruf, only in Central Asia, but 
not in Persia proper, it would in my humble opinion practically 
amount to nothing. In those days Central Asiatic towns like 
Samarkand, Bokhara, Khiva or Khwara^^m etc., and Afghan towns 
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likeQhazni, Herat, Ghoretc. werecentres of Muslim Persian learn- 
ing; and the Khorasan of those days was more wide than its modern 
namesake. Persian poetry w’as born nothin modern Persia but in 
central Asia. Rudaki, Daqiqi, Firdausi, ‘Unsuri, Farrukhi. Riiini 
and hundreds of other contemporary })oets wrote and lived not in 
modern Persia but in Centeral Asia or Afirbanistun. In these 
regions the difference between the Majhul and the Ma'ruf sound is 
still observed, and it is from these regions that Persian first came 
to India with the invaders. It found suitable patronage here and 
produced masters of Persian poetry like 

0 , y whose works have been accepted 

as models by later poets of Persia. 'I'he socalled Indian pron- 
unciation then is not a Modern creation of Indian Muslims, but 
is the same as what existed and still exists in Afghanistan and 
Central Asia, the home of post-Islamic Persian. 

If then the Persian Classical poets pronounced the Persian words 
containing the Ya-4-Majhul differently from those containing 
the Ma'ruf one, is it not scientifically speaking correct to follow 
them and read their works just as they read them, and is it not 
wrong to enforce upon them a pronunciation to which they were 
strangers ? Similarly should it not be considered scientifically 
wrong to print the works of Firdausi or .xny classical poet in 
modernized spelling, and are not, therefore, all their editions, 
whether brought out in Persi.v, Europe or India scientifically in- 
correct from this point of view ? 

Now let us turn to another part of the question viz. how long 
did the Persian writers continue to observe this difference ? 

It seems to me that at least up to the death of Hafiz it was 
carefully observed and that later on it began to neglected 
more generally in the Safawid period, until at last in the 
Q&j3>r period, it appears to have entirely vanished. In the Diwan* 
b-H&fiz, (XIV Cent. A.D.) I find that there are 25 ghazals having 
the Y&-4>MajhuI rhyme, and about 70 having the Ya-b-Ma‘ruf; 
and in none of these ghazals do I find a single instance in which a 
Y&-b-Majhul word is made to rhyme with a Ya-e-Ma'ruf one. Is 
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this not a significant fact ? If it is, what does it signify ? To 
my mind, it clearly shows that at least upto the days of Hafiz the 
admixture did not taki: place, and that therefore it must have 
commenced later. The admixture is clearly found in the days ol 
Lutf-e-‘Ali Beg, the author of the ajXiJ J (XVIII Cent. A.D.) He 
himself has fallen into this error. He says : — 

If"- V 

J) 3 Jy-^ 3' " !>#•;* j) ^y^ p '^y^ 

ji. y' 3 ;3 ;i 3 yy* 

j - 33^ ^ ^3 

|*kXjO Oy^,* Jo ^Kj - 

In these lines every rhyme is a fautly rhyme. The author of 
Barahin-ul-‘Ajam, comments as follows : — 

b • ^Tt 3 ^ J ) r vXib 

wA yx (^;b b ^ tX^.^b vXa/®) ^ ^ b ^ ^ 

3 tXi) J^l )) 

{^[fi PP- 92 , 93 ). 

He adduces further examples from , s)]^ , *^nd 

others and points out their faulty rhymes. 

To these I may add a few more taken from 


jL^U lUu ^ ) yxJ ^ |U ol^ ^ fcbiai ^ ) yiO , and a 

ijo^ by the poet laureate which lie wrote as a 

critical tribute to Sir Edward Grey in which he rhymes Grey, 
(the name of the famous statesman) with j*wj :— 

^AJUM I 

j JkjSuk^^AAf i/® df ^^b b 


y y Vi; V v^- 


S 


A c , X 


J) hXm* 
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- y 5 JjlJ ’ y 3 vi/'* *^3^ 

(^1 ) J diflj ) J 

• y <waJ j ^L jO J(3 aJL^I-w 


— : J I li 


Then using the <i;x,<lj of y-6Jtj ^ he says: — 

- f U dj[^C)y^ 3^ ;^ ) ty'* 

Jyf 

- Oyi \_rjit'‘ ‘^y .7 

‘V* ^3 Vi; 3?“ v^V ‘^y p 

■ r''* 

- sCl^A, y^J t-^ 6i>y.AA, I 

“ jJ VttA^) j'* ytf* : Jo Lgu.i 

^ J Vi:^-) i^J ^ 

- vtt.«MMO ^1? j Lm ^li )y U b 

* o^’y v-#'* 3^ 3y 

- vXvwb ^1 ^v) 

- <i_ljA y >-^3; y_f ) — ; l-aj ) 

^if I jl jj yijj iS ys^ ^Ijii ^ 

~ j\!xsS j*M ii I ^t j 

^3-* 3r 3 ^ r^3t 

v^y»" J*wv-Jl; 1^1; ^j4J jlyj > IjA^I y^U 

i> j ^ t) I ^ / y j ) 

* v:;^^ * ‘^33 /y j 3 

I^A y 3 3 3 *^3^ 3 3^*^ y Vj 3^ 

* 

4 « # ♦ # # 

•i 

* «; M y y ) 3 

v^y> c;3‘^ ^ *;/y 
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Sipahr who wrote his Barahin-ul-*Ajam about 70 years ago, 
asks his cotemporaries w^bose ignorance in these matters he dep- 
lores, that they should not mix up in rhyme the Ya-e-Majhul 
with the Ya-e— Ma‘ruf. Says he :~ 

“ 0 ^ ^ I (UiU J b b )j ^ ^b di' Oob*^ 

(p. 29), 

His opinion is further endorsed by a later writer, who wrote 
only 8 years ago viz. Prince Najaf Quii Mirza, author of Durra- 
e Najafi, a very useful nnd handy uuinual of Persian prosody 
rhyme and figures of speech. He says: — 

^b b L— > b ^^ 0 J jA. ^ 

(p. 88) ojlp jydU V4>A^) 

Even in modern times inspite of the genera l assertion that the 
Majhul sound has antirely disappeared from Persia., do we not 
hear the the Persians prononcing Jo and with a clear Majhul 
sound ? 

Jurther it may be remembered that there are certain Persian 
words which the lexicographers tell us, differ in meaning accord- 
ing as they are pronounced with a Ma‘ruf or a Majhul sound : — eg. 



Ma'ruf 

Majhul 


... Milk 

Lion 


... Garlic 

Satisfied 

jij 

... Musical Note . 

Low 


... Poison 

More 


Beard 

Wound 


The above fa^ts then lead to the following conclusions viz., 
that Persian classical poets upto the age of Hafiz carefully dis- 
tinguished the Majhul from the Ma‘ruf; that therefore in reading 
thellf works the Majhul pronunciation ought to be distinguished 
from the Ma‘ruf. and that it should be regarded more correct than 
the Ma^ruf or the modern Persian pronunciation ; that the ad- 
mixture of the two sounds took place after the period of Hafiz ; 
that the most recent authorities in Persia condemn the admix- 
ture; and that therefore the modern Ma'ruf pronunciation of the 
Y5 ^-Majhul is as degenerate as it is foreign to Persia. 
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Argument 4. 

Now let me turn to the fourth Argiment, which is nothing 
else, but the consensus of opinion of genuine Persian writers on 
the point. I will simply quote their opinion, leaving them to 
speak for themselves. 

Sharas-e-Qays who completed his Mu'jam* at Shiraz about 
630 A. H. (1232.33) under the patronage of the Atabegs under 
whom flourished Shaykh Sa'di, says: (pp 225-27.) 

^ f t I* - 

J ^ j ^ j L ^ aaj^^ y J 3*** ^ J 3^ ^ Lk.^ AxA.^/* 

A5Uj&^/» AA^/* y AALm^ 4Xm» b si yf y O > U b* y 

y ji, y i 5 ^ 

tX}|»i>i)^ i^yyft'* ^3^ f* h y — i ySD,!/^ ^ 

uJ ;acUb® y ^ 3^ J'* h ySsl^ ^ 

({)• 225) ^ 3^^^* ) y y^ j y^*S/* )j AaA>Cw^ 

V_^)y JjV^ )r^ 3 *-^3^ JU ^ 3** 

JJ V*3»aAM) ^ y^^ J y^^/* jO AO f jyJ j) ^ 

\ji 5 v-aJ) j) va^l ^*^3^ ;v) 

SliS v:; aJI^ oLJ^ b )ji | 

^3^ dy^ C-iiy ijyj ^0 

Viy v^);^ y kJ^3^^ 

• The value and importance of this book can be easily estimated from the 
following remark of the editor of the text as reproduced by Prof. Browne 
in his Preface to the Gibb Memorial edition of the text ; — 

“This rare and precious work, preserved to us so far as is known only in 
three manuscripts, one in the British Museum, one in Bankipore in India, 
and one in the Library of St. Sophia at Constantinople, was composed by 
Shams-uddin Muhammad bin Qaya of Ray in the early part of thr7bh 
century of the Flight (13th of our era) and happily escaped the destruction 
in which the Mughal invasion of a few years later involved so large a portion 
of the earlier Persian literature, includi)ig another of the works of the same 
author. It comprises three parts (called Fann^) of which the first treats of 
Prosody, the second of Rhyme, and the third of poetical Criticism and its 
canons; and it may be confidently asserted that from the Arab Conquest 
until the present day, a period of more than 1260 year.s, no such accurate, 
coD^lete and comprehensive treatise on this subject has been composed 
in Persian, at any rate so far as our knowledge goes.’’ 
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J j # 3 * J ^ J 9 ^ 

^ j) ^ e/^ ^ J ) ^ 

1) iNXvT j ) ) iXi l>i vJ 3 ^ iX^ {*J \^*** ^ ^ ) i J ^ 

( jMJm ) ^ 3 J ^ ^ ^ 

^r^. 3^ ^ ^ ^ 0 •^r''^ J J ^ 

^^mmS yi^ ) ^ J ^ ^ ) 

(yt£) ) tSiai^ tiJ f 

jl ^ J y^J^ CJ } ^ Ij * ‘*^ ^ UlJtui If 

^ v-#" J J ufcJU ) J 

“Sipahr” mustawfi, the famous author of ^Ij^J} ^U wrote his 
I^^BnuJl ^^Jj)y 1*^^) y^/^}/^ in 1268 A.H. i.e. about 70 years ago. 
The value of this work can be judged from the circumstances undsr 
which it was composed Nasiruddin Shah Qajar, wishing to 
resuscitate the fallen and sunken condition of Persian poetry in 
his days, one day sent for his minister tjJ )J ^ and after ex- 
pressing his appreciation of his services to the State, said to 
him : — 

J u»*«« ) laS Iw j) y^jO ^JoJ y J»M ** 

1/ij * yj^ j) b v/^j C/i) 

)^ ^ Uii**') yjy*'^ ut«tiaf»< j H b 

I feel great pleasure in observing that the succesfiil publication of this 
rare and precious work was to a great extent due to the disinterested 
generosity displased in the spirit of a true and liberal scholar by our worthy 
chairman, Mr. Salahiuidin, who granted the requests of the trustees of the 
Gibb Memorial Series, and placed at their service, the valuable Ms. of the 
book preserved in the Oriental Library of his worthy father at Bankipore. 
^ I sincerely hope that he will not grudge the same generous and sympathetic 
help to his Indian brotheren who are engaged in doing research work here, 
in India, in Persian and Arabic languages and literatures: — 
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li) ^ ^ j j j t/* i> 3 1 ^^*^ 15 j vXitWiljtiJ Ij 

•—*) _3 ^ 1 ^*" ^ i jtLM 

3 )*''* ‘jUIj Oiii;IS!i / n '^yi 

(.)kX> jJai 3 vi;V^ *;4 A'^ c/ >$■ 

U}„«C JIa*^ ^ y:^A^ 1^0.9 Ob ^ 0 ^ik|i> j} jJJh s-^amXj jb ^ i>iI^(AA« 

II f ^\y» 

sox^bS ^)^At) ^bj ^^jb t^h,^ ^ OAA#) Oi)b j ^ ^ 4 >Aaib 

3 J*l* -a-iKi ^jai^ il£|0 *> ii/^J> v-/-^ ;* 3 

^^05 ^ij ^ iXxX OiV* i>5 } J ^1 d^ cV^b y^^ ^ ifcildi) 

OjS Oj)y JobjjLMy) l»Aaj j } v^jlkl ^ lyi^ b dX J>dU ^5 ^lai 

ij li‘ U ^ J ^c lb ^ ^ 0 ' jjuv ^ j 

* ^ l_) 3 ) ^ ^ 


Thereupon the minister sent for Sipahr and entrusted the work 
to him which resulted in the production of the BarAhin. I'he 
author says ( pp. 28-2s^-30). 

Wm 9 ^ ^ U-J d>ilj ^f 1)^^ dJ^^b Ci^AMkijO tX)b 

^ vXJlJ v^v>^/< «)^iw ^ ^ 

dli^ |.Lj ^ Oy v^_j ;*A b oy ^yj 3»> ^ b J ^) 

‘>h3^ v^J ; 3" 3 ^ jH 3 ; 3^ 3 3b c^ 3^ '^A 

Jyt^ ^ 3 3 b viri ) V. 3 *^^3^ ii'’3^ y. 3" ^ 3ii 3 J 3 r" ^ h ^ 
3 3 '3 m^ip »wb >|i «t* 3^<3 ^__^b 3 3 )j Oy 

iT V/ liliJ ^ 3 »> ; 3 I ^ i^k j jl}^i Ij ‘-*3 ;*>* 

y jy T*** ^ ij ) U&^aa# \:J*^ J y^ ^ ^ ^ b 

^0 oUJlf ^v) df fi*^ c;*^/ ;ij3 Ij 

^ Jy\^'* ^ ^ ^ ^ c/ ^ ^ y^ ' ^ aJ t* ) 

**ilS oy ^A3b oij 1 3 ^ ^ j ^ 3 ^ )j ji3> 

«• 

^ ^ ) aXj Ix a 0 3 J tidAk 0 3 ^ ^ ^ ^ y/^ 33 ^ 

tAj Ic 3 I* J _3 '^; I tjJS &)(/•) u b 3 0 

4i' ui»«»j).i Jiib 3 o>i) *‘>; 3 bi i—ijy*/* b J^y^ j oJ) 

jd ii OxwbLy jijM ^ « Jl3 A <« 3 3 ^3 b tS JoUUj 
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3h 3 j ' 3 yb y ^ ' j * 

^jj I jKi) Jl ^iJilaJ) I iS ^Iwj 

^ ^ 3 <)*^ 3 JelaJ) 

<J>t^ ^yi 

^ v^-) u4«^A.^ ) viL.*‘<«*J|«3 ^ dO^<*j 

y^ ^o o^^nx'U j< ); vi;’^^^. * ‘‘^rV* 

i^XMoy «j^ h }h^ yj^^y^ j'^ *yf^^A 

Kj^i \^) ^ ^ o^lfti ^Ui dS )^ J jyi ^ 

^3^0 «J^-6.i d^ils ^3 [o^l] y y^'* >^3 b ^OjyL 

<-^;A^ f*'^^ l^;A^ s( 

^^3 Lx jO ^i)l jij c>^I dJ y^ y^ [^)h^ ^ CjAi^j 

j5 ^A^^^ y iJ^x^ '^y- ^jx^i 

J (^A^^ -5^ uiA^) ^ xGlXx ui^) ^3l3 

^'' yX^/* JiliJ) ^3j 1 ^ y J) y j' ^ \iXfJ»*S y} 

^ jh ^ V-v) J^'^) 5 ; 5 3 y /A^ yj^J^ y y^^) \jy^ ci^l ^lw3 

[^2Evi/< ?] W-Jj yio* (^U3 i;b ^v) y oJJ^^aR/* ^^1*3 ^^jl*>- 

<XM)i>.3 )j v-— ^^i>ajL/« xi vt>^i) 

^ 4>X3)^ik ^xi jh 0^3 dJl^ oUiS SS dS ctf^M^3)0 iX3l3 J ^ 

j^b b (yil «3i^J ^ 5 ^y^ j^”^' ViJT^A 

p 

0 dJkjljf yi ^ \„^X^i*-^ O ^ ^„^X33 Ux/^ tloliAfc fj 

L' jj t>3 J jXm^&au b y^ <3 ) ^ Ixsxik ^ I y ) *^AA^ y vn^J^A^ 

Jl^) ^ b U| Oy l^j ix jXsxa, y jxi^} ^j3 

oUii |♦^>ftXA® )^3ui 3 ) ; y JxiitJ Jx3 b y J^jJ I ^ 

si xsaxxi • oJ 3 ^ * *^y ^ h 

(3A^ }A^ k c/' xlUH ) «;-^i3 ^ ^ Oy b jy [ax/* 

JX I y b ^3 iXX) I y^ ^ XS y ^ y^ 

^b iXxi ) y^ x^haxM/* ^A. y j***^^. ^ w^A^ J j) 

^ 4 X 3 J ^A^^^ S£^M»] ^^y^a^ \^j^ b b sS y v*J^33 0 ^ ) 

Then he quotes iroiii ^ j/ the lines given above viz. 
vi/A^3 \J^iy) ) remarks; — 
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3 ^ V-O 3 ^ 3 /ij ) «i««.i)i> OJb ** 

*$• • *^3^ *** ^ 4 3 <>i^l I ; 3 ;3^ 3 jh^ ^ }i3 

**-»33*/* ^Ij 3 iXi) Oi /i J3) ii JiaJ) j) ^ ^ 3 3I3 

7I1G11 I16 (jiiotj 6 s from - 1 » j ^ 

j3^Lc - iJlj and observes : — 

^ ‘ ***2 J 3 1 cb 3 l-iir ^ir ^3^ 'T '* ^ ^ 

^3 J 5 J 3 V^ ci.^' 3 3 «>>*«*•> ^ ^ 

^ J^'h^ j) ^^j^*** ^ ^ caAAx.) ^jIaa/ 

vUb) A^j4) ^,S 0 

3 *^J '-#■33^) Jtj>) ii OiK Oy^ OllsJLc J),j) Jl> Oyfi 

J'j^y* - Ij ;)‘i uiAA-bljJ b-^ < 03 ./*^ if )^ 

3 ‘^^3^ ' — I ) 5 b *i_#^ 

*03./*^ 4 w(j if 3 ^ijU’x} ^ 3 Oiip 

*J liyM^ ^3^ «k»**<l ^ 3^3^ ^ 3 u^JU 3O 3* 

laliJ) *? «j/-*J) 4 > «>jb oj )0 V— iJ) I ^ ^ ^ 0>i)3a. i—iJ) U 

^T* i 3 v_#^^ J^jlia"*-) aiXjuw Jtl/*) jd 

iJau j| u>w) 4^1 3 «sw) p3^3'^ J3v^'* ^ v_#'*^3 

vi/i) 3 l^tiJU/* ^3) _3 3 J ^jJo 

^bO *i 3 oJyi *wlS w-iJ) b <ij o,p J ^b uJU 

;«> ^__^^! ‘>'»)3^ Vi;b^ ); JobJj ^j) 3 UJ 3 ,*/* 

Ijili 

Riza Quli Hedayat, the celebrated author of the Majma‘ul 
Fusaha, in his ^Li {^IjJ under the word says : — 

yti Ij^) c:^33*^ J3v*^'' 5 Jr^ J3)^^" - 

^ (i/i ^ 3 ^ 3“*i^ ^ »>^} ■^•‘^ 3 '^.y^ 

<jb 13 3^0^ b ]j 1330^3^) jXm ^ )0ljL<) J J3va?>* ii 

- *^3^ j> h tt}^ ^ Ji^ »-^r*3^ ^ ) ‘^4^ <3;^ 3 

• »>; I •> ^**>1 t/ 3 i^ *-A 3J^ J'^ *^3^ 

♦“ ^ y^jk^ /•> 3 
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Prince Nnjaf Qull MirzS wrofie in 1911, only eipht years ago, 
his treatise on Prosody* Rhyme and Figures of speech entitled 

t j , meant to be used as a text-hook in Persian schools. 
He says (pp, 87 and 88) : — 

3 y y]y Ju iS ^OjS ijxj (SjL.» 

b); ^x»i iS 

*f »>3; b y)y iS Oj i> Ul/» Okii Ui 

J fXi. b 

j 0^ ixtlj Jyv^ ^ ^b 

jC* op^Aw jl tijIoJ j 

*3r*^ ‘■^ o(*J ,_^aj ^ l**» j yJai itjJl 

to Ijyf 4f ipU ab jMyf Jij - oJoUi^ )j b j _}|j 

k>.£b iiip ujj) j) ^/•U-i) iS Okiif P) ;*> *Jy ^ *' lj-r) 

ttv* tAtfb ««yw jJb*) tS y: ol«JU ^ vJ yr^P* ^ u, — «f } 

■ * *^^3 ^ V«^b ; yj) uw») Ut«) tS )j 

0;p v-*^ (^3)*^ ^ 

«> 3 1 0 wJXw Ji> *>j ) i> (^) tjoO ^ 

CONCLTTSION, 

In view of the evidence derived from (i) the significance of the 
term Yd-4-MajhiLl itself; (ii) the Pahlavi and Avestft language-^; 
(iii) the Works of Post-Islamic Persian poe! i ; and (iv; the 
remarks of genuine and standard Persian authors, I think it is 
justifiable to conclude (l)that the YS,-6-MajhiU sound is essentially 
different from that of the Ya-6-Ma'ruf; (2) that it isa genuine 
Persian sound, having existed in Persia for centuries in pre-Islfimic 
as well as post-Islamic times down to the end of the xiv century 

•A.D.; (3) that the so-called Indian pronunciation is the proper 
Persian classical pronunciation, which was scrupulously observed 
by such great Persian poets as Rudaki, Firdausi, Sanai, Anwaii, 
Rha^ani, Hizami, *Attar, 3a di, Hafiz, and their contempo- 
raiies ; (4) that therefore in reeding their works (and generally 
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speaking Persian literature upto the end of the xiv century A.D ) 
if the words containing it, are pronounced after the Indian 
(a» proper classical Persian) manner, it sHould not be regarded as 
incorrect and condemned as 'erroneous', 'corrupt' and ‘vicious*; 
but on the contrary it should be considered as scientifically 
more correct than the raa'ruf (or modern Persian pronunciation) ; 
(6) that in rca<ling Persian literature of the Safawid and subse- 
quent periods, its neglect in favour of the Ma ruf or the modern 
Persian sound, may be tolerated, although thoughtful Persian 
writers themselves (even of so late a date as 1911 A.D.) clearly 
show their disapproval thereof; (6) that a diff’^^Tencifition between 
the Majhul and the Ma'ruf sounds of the Ya commends itself for 
adoption, because it enables us to grasp more easily and quickly 
the different senses of one and the same word. ' 


PART II 

/. The Nature of the Yd-e-MajhUl 

The difference between the YS-6-Ma‘ruf and the Y8.“^-Majhul, 
according to the author of the Anjuman Ara-^>Nasiri, is, that 
while in the former case its proceeding letter is affected by a 
perfect Kasra i ), in the latter is affected by an 

imperfect Kasra ; He says : — 

^^)J3 vX^Ljj li/ je-j j 

Philologically speaking the view of Shams-^-Qays appears to 
be more correct. According to him the T8. in 
is • original ’ whereas in the J j it is an ‘ inversion ’ of 
Alif, and that is why it rhymes with Arabic words which undergo 
ImaU. He says as quoted above 
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lOS 


fy) j} OjS ^iA.j J.>»^ c»^ * 

UfcMV I >^i. tflA/* J Jli J UlMW ) Jli Ij iii ) 

* 0 ^ ^ly 1 ))^| ^)f£ ()JL/*oUK Ij )y ) ii/i* j) i j) 
The fact is that the Majhul sound represents the of zend and 
the d sound of Sanscrit, and as such, it is quite distinct and differ- 
ent from the Ma'ruf sound. 

The Principal Varieties of Ya-d-MajhUl. 

As mentioned above, there are two Ya’s in Persian : the Y5-4- 
Ma'ruf and the Ya-6-Majhul. The former has six or seven 
varieties : — 

(1) . — which indicates second person singular 

»‘ 9 - 

(2) . ^ Ij — which is the Yfi of the verbal noun 

forming abstract nouns, such as etc. 

) I 

(3) . ^ which shows ‘ agency ’, e.g. warrior; 

(4) . ^yta/« “ The Ya of the object, expressing a thing 

taking effect, or the person being affected, by some act, as 

‘ established by some authority ’, ‘ cursed’; 

(5) . L^b of relation e.g, Indian ; Persian ; 

(6) . uiJ y (./' b which expresses “ fitness " «.g. : ‘ de- 

serving of being killed ’ ; 

(7) . ^b which expresses (in Arabic) the pronoun of 

the first person singular as j ‘ my lord ’ ; «Jb3 etc. 

The Ya-S-Maj^hul also is of several kinds : — 

(1) . v./- ; ) I 1 .^ b which shows “continued or repeated 

•action, affixed to the preterite of verbs, to convey the idea of 

perpetuity or frequent occurence as I y/» *> jj j ^ j jr OJ j s 
" Zaid used to visit or kept visiting me daily."; 

(2) . ^ b which shows “ any ” or ‘ an uncertain ’ indivi- 
dual a.g. as says : — 
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5 (• jA® ^ r* ? *>121^ I *1^ ; 

> ;i® 

(3) . oo>A.j^U which shows a “certain” individual e.g. 

^ ■f ~ ~ 

( 4 ) . ^.jJw when the is <^tc e.g. 

(«#■**/* ^ 3 ^ » 

(when the !*/• is ^ U, it would be ^ y*/*) ; 

(6)- 1 j («' “sed for ^ijj e.g. ■ 

(•‘^y v:/f^ ; 

(6) the Tfi, which comes after e.g. as 

Sa'di says : — 

\t>^ ^ }* yi) h ^ 

T J>> ft ^ ^ lm.Lj ijp j j 

(6) . wJMj' when the (^tsUi/* is s^.tc (otherwise it would 

be e g «^*") y;^ i*®* ‘V* 1 

(7) . Other varieties are juisJ etc. 

When a word followed by jjJm y/b ^OiXa.jy_^b , or |,jla*5 ^_^b is 
affected by or used as an adjective, the ■ ;La/« ^b and the 

v^b should be dropped. Thus it is wrong to say 
v^*y* should be either Ji) ^ or <ij'‘ . 

S. A List of useful words containing the Ya-4-Majh'Vd, 

There are many Persian words which contain the Ya-6-Maj- 
hul. A few of them, which we generally come across in reading 
classical literature, are given below -. — 

and are still pronounced by the Persians with a Majhul 
sound. 

The following words are generally used as rhymes with Ima- 
lated Arabic words : — 

^^Jl} used for jUaaw) j JuliJ like i.^1 j Jbk^; 
j without 

a patch on a garment 
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^ no ; not ; 
stout 

succory ; Manes, the name of the Painter ; 
contention; used for va-'uj ; ^^and the Quran 
Herat ; same as • 

Illustrations : — 

^Aji> j 1-}^ — : y t 

) j 

i ^ Xam > h I 

) J vVj 0 • Ij" J y 

^ 3 ' J-?- ^ 

* -> ^• 

^.) 3 ; 

) J ^ ) J/* Oj I ^jO ) yL. 

) J j5 v>^£ ^ ^ jilAA* •— ij 

) ^ dijiaco 

ury=^ ^ ^^5 Ik / ) 

) J ^ )1 wVi j 

jv) ^ d^— : ^ 

^ ^ . U*- 

^y^ lyi yA. if » Ki 

^-^ 4 ) ^ j JJ ; 

/j;0 U>««) f*-^ o/) 

jI ^J^****!^ jXJ OyMi y^ ^SkAJe 

^Bj{^6S ^ ^y^ ^yXi yXb 

^ 0^/> ^ f 
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Words ending in y 

: trouble ; ; crooked ; : .'round of a ladder ; 

deceit ; ; elegance ; : declivity ; : apple ; : 

patience ; ; astonished ; confounded ; : has several 

shades of meaning; declivity; whip- lash end ; wet ground made 
uneven by rain; hasty; arrow-whizz, etc. 

k^^tbend; : low; declivity; — fear; same as 

*^4 j i ■ 

The Arabic words which are generally made to rhyme under 
dJU) with these Persian words are - uj L»a.. - - 

- ullf • 6tc. 

- vV 3 > ^ yi i j 

'~r^ j ; ) b j Joj ) 0.i ) ; ^ Ur 
- J v> J « i> J.J 

' J»> ; )}t j — : v,#- »>**- 

yj.>i)y *fJ‘J vJt) i^) 

In this ode Sa'di uses the following rhymes: — 


Words endiog in o 

y^iith Yoj 4 M.d^y'ihf ^ * 

6tc# 

i (Xt 4 jMOfjhiA^t I ~ • ^i^dso • 


(scattered; - (Jerusalem) - 

c;^^) - gfi/N^jo - (Ignorance)- 

vjgr (1 l)Iow) ** I (stand) - 

vtt..>wMO^0 (200)* 

- J J ijij j] ^ j )0 y« 

cuwww) 0 J iJSi y ^ u>*afev»M d3u*a> dO L -C i 
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^4 and (negative) have J and therefore when 

joined to c;^«) rhyme with u>.*w.j| - o«j j o . For i,he same reason 
Imalated Arabic words rhyme with them. 

Jjif ) J &ib }i — '■ ^ ) y>) 

sst^^) ) j Oy* S) U ,x^ 

^ U/«j i JlAi opU^ y 


‘^‘* 3*^ ^ ^ KL> 


Words ending in 


Ma‘ruf : — ^ ‘ U ■ ^ ‘ ^ ■ giJ 

Majhul-. — readiness; desire; (ivy) - 

) - ^a 4 - ^ - gjA ( plough share ) - 
(order) - ^ (distracted) - (a fort in 

Heistan) . 

^ « U-, b I- ^ I; ),«. gi* iXi ^ J. IJ' Ui — 5^3 «>> 

gi*"* jj |j,i' O' «p dJ - g^ ) ^ 

^ ^ ^ gii («i 1 3 J 

Words ending in j ( = j ) 

Ma'rilf : — job - - Jdluw - - j'i/j' • '^.'/ ~ 

■ 0‘Xii' - j.di« - 00 ^; 1 etc. ; 


- o^d4 b ~ ^ - oj yj ~ i^xx^ .* 

'lUJ - - JO^ (C iuldron) - o>^ 

(bright) - Imperatives like o^^Xmj - etc. 

- jyj 3 ^^ }» 

OxS*A ^ t J OJ 
- J«« jjiXU SU^ 

Os^yiO I !»*>/ ^J;/• 
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* <<X y* 

»>i-* ) »a<^P ^ 

- i>J /iy* l^anJ ) ) ^ 

fcVX/® ) 0>^ ^ i) 4^ 

Words ending in ^ 

Ma'rUf: — ^ - ^aJ - ,a-« . .»? - ( Milk ) - ^ ( garlic ) - 

Majhul: — ^jJ I (greedy) (day before yesterday )- 

* y^i***^^ * /« ** 

^yi» (satiur.ed ; also the weight or measare)- 
;,lion)- (dominant) . 

- }h^ y Lfji — 

jii 3 j 

“ ^ i^y} Jj I 

yX^f* y vVW*lj A<3 ^am| ^^miJ y^ 

Words ending in j 

il/aVu /';— • *^LyL “ jiy* “3*^ ‘ 

Majhul: — yly^/) bafch vessel; drain; privy, etc.) 

■ }h^ ■ ji J /i ^ ■ }y*^ “ji 3^ ' 

‘ }.V ^ y'* y (*i^ J 

J ; 0 ‘^z* ji^ 

) ; jitW* ) I ^ 

hjh^ ^ v:;^ J «/ 

•}i 3/i * ‘^ >}v" vi^’ ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ ]l 0 lyJ <3 dL0j^ ^ A? 

aSoI^ ^ 

jfjJj j I AtA 

^ if jJ utM<»i ^ j ^ 4^ b 

*^34? ^ ^ v;;^ ;? 
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* }i}^ jti jj je — : 

yf ji^ J ^ 


- vi/i ) ‘>^ ^yj •yi y)^ — : ) 

(^1 ta***) yi ji 

^ y j j ^ ^ y ^)y^ 

Vi;J ^Ijy^i '^y^ y 


jj£l^ y^ 

- jlT j ^ 5 ; e/* 


u>A*. 4 > yf ^ iv>y 
- cX 3 I dAft^ L*/**^^ ^<VX<^X 

^U-ft.>iv> 3 ) ^ vJ.-^«0 j } 

- vi/^ 5 o'* 

^xla. ) 3 ) ;Ur 

•* ) P* /O (♦;(/? j ) J ^ 

^xsCxa *. j J^j j) (i^)ji ^}J 
- 3 LoJ Jvw ^ laai' dy^ G 

(^3; 6 ^ yyj ;0 ^yj ^ 

- t>i t>ix Ij ^ «3 ^ ^JiXx jjtM# 

3 ^ O yMt ^ iy ^Xj i^C 

- 3*^ 03 ^ )^A : 0 

j^f Obj (Xm 0 ^«w 


5 


Words ending in 3 

Majhul:— y^j ( desire ) - ( special ) - 

Words ending in 

Ma'rnf: ji ' /* - u-^ji - 

O-i-- (=*xii ky— ) ) - j (ss ) . etc. 

Mayhal : ^j, ^ ( = wJi* ) - ■ t,j^ - 

^j»>i j) (sn^jiJ) . (= <JUU^ jCtii U* j . 
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• *^.1 

- ^ ] y> 0>j 0 lyj ii l^i 

Words ending in 


Ma'rHf: — (beard) etc. 

( poison ) - etc. 

MajhUl :— J (fire) - (law ; religion) - (quarrel) 


• xj^. * xJ*^ • (wound) 

( = y b ^ ^ 0 (a JUi ) 


Jii^^oetc. 

c/y*j ^-‘^y j/^y — :cr;y) 

vi»^'*^"' ^ y y^’ j 3 

) y* J I yJM 

^j£m (ji y 

0 v_#’ ^‘^)‘^y 

x_y*^ 3 w'Aii'* 1 * 0 ^ l> (3 y 


usMM ItX^AM jy^ ^y ^^. I 

iX*-; ^ ) *iKjO at; iS 
^ Cl) I 3 

L/^ j I 


y<LXSl/» yuu J 


O' 






SJX^AMSy y^^AXSR/* 


Words ending in ^ 


*; xyh* )^ xs^>y^. 


Majhul : — - (hostility) - . ^jl/« - 

^ { = "i^') - ^ } (=sO^',Xfi) - 

^ xo^ lyj ^Ij )j« 0 /j — : y 

^ t) Ji^ fjjJ ^ 
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Words ending in and 

Ma'rtl.f:— - Jb^Jb - . s.Ji^ - 

) • 

Majhul:— - .-Jj; - uJiv> etc. 

3 (♦^ V4i^l*3 liwM 

^ J.J ^ t>3 J ) 

j ^ ^ iii fi ^ ^ — ; (..^ ) 

^iy If 

Words ending in J 

Ma'ruf — Jxcf - - Jwij - etc. Jw - JUi - 

Majhul:- Jjo - J-wO;) - JJ - etc. 

J"W ‘^;) 3 i^T ^ — • (^*“ J'^y 

(J.^ 

^J^ jO ii )j ) ixi 

J"‘>;l ;»> j ) 

J.iJO ; );«> ^Xj — : 

Ji?; ly*^ *^0 

Words ending in j 

Majhul : — lx ( distracted ) - yto - yXSL - ^ - 

-y^( the hero ) - ( foolish ) - yijj ji ^ <_»lju ) 

- y ; ' y^ ( bow ) . yijcs^ { noise ) . 

- yj (brave) - 
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yiji liiiUi iy'} j»> 

- ^ J ‘^)r^ 3 J J / ‘‘t J 

- yili iljtS ji ui.2B0 y^**- : |^>^***' 

)i f ^ V ‘^JJ^ }i 

Words ending in ^ 

Ma'ruf-.— ) j f - - L/;^’ - '^ ' 

]l - ^pJiSi ) ( to use the word without , as 

yujjj in the sense of ‘ring,’ is said to be wrong ) 
^ 

Jl/aj/iui:-~pi^-^«=^ii= c/y Quran)- (without) - 

^s/ (=ci^/) ■ O-J ^ ■ 

- (Berat) - ®ud - 

0f 

(the Painter), ( L^y ly 3 ) 



INTERPRETATION OF WORDS IN RGVEDA 
Bt V. K. Rajawade 

This word is found used 46 times and seems to have four or 
five senses. Yaska in interpreting 

€r («i^mv) 

asks who or what is. It may qualify he says, though 
separated by or it may mean Indra as ho performed many 

( 3 ^) deeds (’4t,) or as he tore the three cities (3^) of the 
Asuras. I think 3^^'’^ is independent deity. She is men- 
tioned along with other male and fein.alc doites in: — 

|#r ^i%r irtr atg i 

mi m •• ('aiv^ih) n 

^1^3 5W: 1 

iqu25i^ 3^ri4 quells? ll 

s =?i^[ ^ici, i 

?h%qi^r 5T5: a 11 

^ 43: 5?rf 3: ^ 3: 3^1%: sjrg ^i 4 : « 

^ 4: ptT?g 513 : qi 4r 3?24i s^imr 4?3 n 

«ig 3r5i?F5: 3?f554ii ( R 15 (sn • ) 1 

51 4f 13 ^331 3i(% tw4 I 

5 (?S^) I wi4^is^5n?« 3^f^('*i^^u) 11 

From these quotations it is clear that 3^^ is a goddess distinct 
and different from the other gods and goddesses. It is very 
strange that among these major and minor deities ;3q^ should be 
conspicuously absent. She is too important to be passed over in 
any assemblage o*f gods. May not be She is actually 

palled 3 ^^ in 

35c%^4 3cT ) « 

l^nsifgWj ) 

3^iNn ( v»isi^ ) 
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Agni is requested bo sacrifice to the gods for gifts of jewels and 
to for riches. Agni is intimately connected with the Dawn 
who is named here 


pgr ) i 

Agni, we know, is called (mvi^ etc) one who is 

wakened by the Dawn or one who wakes up at Dawn. In this 
Rk the swift or dancing, rise and the fires shining bright 

rise (also). is a frequent epithet of the Dawn. 3<c(^s 

therefore are Dawns. 

is often mentioned along with the A^wins whom she 
calls up to give up sleep or perhaps to follow her in her march. 


They approach her with food after yoking their horses: — 
They awaken her, with a heart full of love: — 

S’Nl; 


Wake up the gT^gs, oh A^wins. 

gNt: 

Here Indra and Brhaspati wake her up. Several gods are 
requested to drive a particular chariot towards the devotee and 
among these are mentioned 


Why should the Asvins be called tRfl? Was there ever » 
marital relation between them and g^lSg ? 
also is asked to wake up gi(f^ : — 

SI gif2«r ^ an i 


Wake up (oh g^d^ as a lover wakes up a sleeping beauty ; 

brighten up heaven and earth and reinstate the Dawns for 
( sacrificial ) food. 

By waking up the reign of the Dawns will be ensured. 
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fsir (v»rtRi^o) 

Indra ( ) gives w'^alth, accompanied by g^t^. 

Oorae, oh Indra, and protect this chariot of oars with ( the help 

of) 5^. 

g^(^ appears to be a powerful goddess and assists Indra and 
other gods in their work. 

Thou, oh Agni, upholder (of the Universe), servest (the world) 
with g^thf. 

gi g^fo I * ^ (‘loissnv) 

The All-gods in company with ^^Is, and g^^ are reques- 

ted to hear the prayers. 

anfiNr^ q4: i 

tiNis: (si n 

S6ma ( as Indra ) produced by his power the Sun in the prop- 
less sky, while wandering with g?f^ who drives on cows. 

Driving on cows is a special function of the Dawn. I am not 
able to construe tra:. 

^ fgriT c^'»i fr4 gif^ (<M«.v»H^) 

S6ma is to enter Indra, to wake np speech (in him) with a loud 
tone, and create ( stir up from sleep ) g^f^. 

g^N’wgsi i«n 

May 5 ^^ loving (us) turn towards us in the distribution of 
warrior-loving wealth. 

not only assists other gods ; she acts at times independ- 
ently as in the above distribution. 

^ g^Pg^W |qr; .uhi ^ \ ) 

Says the bridegroom to the bride: — 

The gods «pr, given thee to me for 

domestic purposes. Here she assists in wedlock. 
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In all these is a goddess who at one time was the same as 
the Dawn; but in course of time the wcfd lost that sense. 

The word also means a wife as in: — 

ST^i 4T%?n4 f ^|w) 

The Alvins fashioned a wife for 

^ o|<: o H ) 

Agni gives a woman who has heroes in her womb as a wife. 

You (Oh Alvins) made excellent extraction of SOma for 
or easy delivery for her. Was g<f?q an ordinary wife or was 
she the Dawn who waked them up? 

In the sacrifice c(^;F<jq[qr is a part of the blessing pro- 

nounced. 

an srirn ^Rfnnr ss?- 5^5^ nfir^ 

annni nia: gsri 3jr?*i 

CJ 

a'l?! atrani f?rq;rn n: gqg aitEnw: 

T 6 n?ni n: (%jn. ?t. ; compare also %. e. 

vil'MK ). 

I ( %. wr. licn^). Sayana ac- 
cordingly interprets as g^i 

3Tf^: (^, m. »n«4 ?tcnO or (^. 

The same Sayana offers these two different inter- 
pretations. What would be most desirable oris still desired in India 
in a wife ? Beauty is a rarity and cannot be had for the asking. 
Prolifioity was and is more largely desired. In those troubled 
times warrior-sons were wanted to defend the households, the 
tribe and the village. You find that desire expressed so repeat- 
edly in the Rgveda. Why may not g^f^sf mean a mother of many 
sons? g?^; This interpretation would be 

more in accord with facts than that of beauty or popularity. You 
do not require a popular woman for a wife but a prolific one. In 
this connection I may offer a conjecture. In Greek we have the 
word poly-andros which in that language is sometimes the epithet 
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of a oerbain goddess, perhaps Eos or Ushas. It means many-man- 
ned i.e. having many husbands or many sons. In pre-historic 
India and pre-hisboric Greece polyandry was not quite the dis- 
grace that it is now. In the case of it was quite consistent 
with chastity. So might have in course of time come to 
mean a chaste wife. The question put to a wife in 

the sacrifice shows that chastity was not general in India 

in old days. She was bound bo mention her lovers that they 
might be duly cursed to death ; great otherwise was the danger 
of concealment. A chaste wife must have been a boon. But a 
much greater boon was a prolific wife— a mother of heroes, 
in my opinion was originally 5 ^^: (3^+911^1 ) o'" 5?^ **8 in class- 
ical Sanskrit. ^cT: f Sffgipfnt and rightly ; for 

repeated child-bearing and the consequent incessant care in rear- 
ing children must soften the heart which becomes tender like a 
flower. The classical was really a return to the pre-Rgvedio 
form found in Greek. 

It was such a wife that the Alvins gave to 
or Agni gives to the devotee And among plenteous 

riches ready for distribution a loving wife would 

certainly be welcome. 

^§^15: ei 5 r (Mini?) 

* The Maruts armed with quivers and loving .snorifices gave us in 
this sacrifice excellent prolific (3?[5i^l:) wives. 

Send us, oh Indra, all prolific wives. 

Rich wives are desired here, 
ftwl eff^ SJUT an 35^; 

The Alvins should save or protect all wives in the (confusion 
of ) battle ( «ri^). ^8 libey were tribal battles, wives most have 

been present in the rear. 
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The gods had wives like men and so S6ma having prayer for 
his wife ( ) ‘® being clarified for Indra. 

%«rr tl §’ir«rrer^ 5?5«Tr 

Sdtna with his wife viz. prayer would serve you, oh men, in the 
sacrifice. 

9 #( igswPlair 4 5(^?55rr i 

Protect us, O rain -god Indra in company with prayer 

thy wife, who is so generous ( ), so cruel ( if rejected ), 

and rich 

So Indra and accompanied by guards 

the chariot and gives wealth. 

q\>ga|?g: i 

Desirous of riches, we beg a gift of Bhaga i.e. of the divine Sun 
accompanied by 

I have forced perhaps several Rks. into my view; but the 
following resist being so forced, two of them absolutely, for the 
gender there is emphatically masculine. 

gCr ^ gr^ i 

8?fT frr sup: (>ri^^iv») ii 

The adjective erq^: clearly shows that g^f?qr is masculine, as 
in the following: — 

SI m g mug «frt[ i 

Who is this I think it is the hawk that brought S6ma 

down from above where it lay enclosed within iron towns. Says 
S6ma: — 

5fg ?T g? airM^«?st (vi^wn) 

A hundred iron towns or forts guarded me. The hawk flew up 
to take me out. He could not carry me away without effort. 

1 resisted him bard; the quick one left behind bis 
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enemies and increasing in speed flew over the winds. 
says : — the quick, clever 5^^, under the excitement of S6ma, 
left behind his dull-pated ( ) foes. The hawk is called 

because of his tearing up the hundred iron forts. 

When the hawk made a sound in its downward flight from ^ 
or rather when ( the guards ) expelled from there. 

^ tr iRi (viIvr) 

^ H |52f5frnq^r% ^ *1^ ajRcn m (»Uifn) 

The wise goddess of days — most probably the Dawn — gave you 
drink (like another Hebe), and then intoxication overcame you, 
0 Rbhus This seems to be repeated in — 

Intoxication overcame you ; so did She (like another Hebe) 

in presenting you the cup charmed you completely and S6ma 
completed the work. 

Here cannot be the hawk who merely fetched S6ma from 
at great personal risk. g<frW must be a woman. Wa« she 
the Dawn? 

The Sdma, by the drinking of which continuously you did to 
death your enemies in inimitable valour, 0 Indra, rouses your 
strength; the same has been extracted for your intoxication. 
What is g^q here ? The hawk is said to be Indra himself ; Indra 
is credited with the break-up of iron-forts, would 

mean physical strength that breaks up forts, 
fwn pm filgi 

Oh Sdma ! enter Indra with a big roar, increase his voice and 
•create in him fort- breaking (g?f?^r) strength. 

This may be the true sense and not the one given above. 

Here and ;3Crr stumbling blocks. The construction is: — 

(I) ^ I wn I gd^: 3«n sffSl *n ^ « 
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^ seems to be a misreading. 

The sacrifioer worships you, oh Alvins, like or as the 
Dawn, goddess of prolificity worships Agni. 

« ih ^ % an 5^ n 5^s>s?wi i 

May Indra find (ang^) us in prosperity in riches (nn), 

in 5 PI^; >nay he approach us with treasure. 

Here ^fr«| must mean riches. 

Parendi in Avesta is a female angel; she is the companion of 
Ashi Vanghuhi ( 1 ) and presides over riches } she is also guardian 
of hidden treasures. (2) riches, treasure. (3) a constellation like 
the Pleiades. 

the goddess may have been associated with treasure or 
riches and so came to mean riches. There is nothing in the forma- 
tion of the word that suggests the idea of wealth. 

^ 3^1 (’HM ). 

In all these extracts 3 ^!^ as wealth would make better sense 
and not as the consort of the various gods. 

The combination 3^5«n 3 ^''SII 

and ^v), f^r and 

<iues not seem to favour the meaning 1 have 
given. Both and perhaps mean riches. 

SIT 3^1 ( ) 

S 6 ma oi long strides ( like the Sun ) and assuring 
security (everywhere as he goes along ) is requested to clarify 
himself between ( 0 IT ) the two even Are they the two 

slabs which press out Sdma ? They are metaphorically perhaps 

called 
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Notwithstanding the different interpretation that has forced 
itself upon me in this concluding portion, 1 still maintain that 
originally meant a prolific woman, that it came to be the 
name of a goddess who presides over prolificity, that she and the 
Dawn were once identical, that for some unaccountable reason 
the two came to be distinct, that was somehow associated 
with treasure over which she presided, that she caine to mean 
treasure, and that the original word must have been ( poly- 
andros). as a hawk is a different word altogether; it must 

have been originally ( one who tears up forts — an exploit 
ascribed to Indra ). 

This particular word has convinced me that all such interpreta- 
tions must be tentative. Ulost words in Kgveda must be so discuss- 
ed. Then and then alone is there some hope of an approach to 
correct meaning. It is the cumulative view that will give to 
each word its real signification. At present a piece-meal discus- 
sion is alone possible. 

In discussing in the first number of the Annals I said the 
word was derived from But recently I have been studying 
the uses of which is one of the most frequently used words in 
Rgveda and am inclined to trace to that root. It is like 
^ which is derived from means to give; would 

mean generous, capable of giving, and then capable without any 
idea of giving, powerful in fact. 
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This word seems to be like etc. and may have come 

from a lost root Like them it is indeclinable, though a noun. 
It is both singular and plural, masculine and feminine. The 
Qreek word ‘ homeunos ( from homos ■=> same and eune=a bed)=a 
partner of the bed, a spouse, may throw some light on this word. 
Eng. and Old Norse ‘same;’ Old High German ‘sama’* 

It is often an epithet of women and specially of the Dawn. 
It may be the same as 

Here is seen in front the wife the Dawn, the daughter 

of clad in light. Or this same Dawn. 

(3TO:) 5IT an ?ri5n ngnr (vi^^u) 

The wives ^ giHT ) move on in front, the wives broadening 
towards their husband (gginn: ). Homeunos^ a husband, a wife. 
Or g«nn = same ; gqrsRT: - equally. 

Those very same (gifnft: ) wives ( ginn ),the Dawns, of incalcul- 
able colour, move on. ^ all these words mean the same 
thing viz. same. gtn41: and == same or wives. 

(\ *nR(; ) 3fPbT «r: ^ ^ 

You have the same (ggnr) swift prayer in every 

sacrifice ; going among the gods you hold or cany every prayer. 

The same (9i)«n) earth has become broad (owing to thee) and 
even the mountain, about to move, has halted tf^.) 

idgiiT (vpmw) 

May the same pure or holy prayer wholly ooeupy eppil:) 
that very same ^Rl^) Agni in the sacrifice (fRiff). 

irregular for enni^ 

9iRr may mean here a wife, and 

VtIR a husband. 
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gr^RtSfr ai5^ 

When that same (?cfq«IT) well-known ), enriching (^l^fsn) 
or munificent, good-will ( ) of you two, touches or fills or 
blesses (<15%) us even here ( ^ ). 

^ ejg: 4[g?rr ^siRTt ^ ) 

t ^sm. ^ sr: :?5Rr: ^tarrc aw 

Agni is our well-wisher ( so also are the gods ( ;j3^rT:). The 

same Agni is to serve ( ) or worship the same gods. «fq) (pi 

this very day. 

( ) ?j^g ?l?sn f jwlfir: 

I praise that very ( ;3 ) same ) Varuna with the speech and 

prayers of ancestors i.e. with ancient, time-honoured prayers. 
Or *9*Pn ‘ same ’ may qualify r%:i and 

^ ^ figsii p 5? 

Offer the Sdma jnice (g^) to that very same 9U«n ) Indra. 

15^ aiTrrt^isg^ ^igHf ) 

To thee. Oh Agni, the same (q?{Ut) nector-milking (gu^? ) 
or nector-yielding cow yields milk plenteously. 

I cannot construe or interpret aT^URfl 

( I fsjf ) g?5Tr gfiM 3nr% (i»i'»^iv) 

Thou, the same quick one, attendest the sacrifice. 

g?^rtrnc: icwAi jt «f|: 

The same Sdma (f^:) in a thousand streams and poss- 
essed of immense riches goes about like a war-horse 

(wnfrgfli;) 

l^!rt %rT H#? 3^«aT #wf!i i 

^ f5l^ 

The quiver is the father of many (arrows ; is feminine in 
Rgveda); many are his sons is also masculine). Knowing the 
8ame(^iisil)i.e.aware that he hnsEumerous progeny, he uttersjoyous 
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cries. The quiver tied to the back when let off i.e. when his 
contents are discharged, conquers all armies and occurs 

here only). It must mean armies. 

L (ino^n) 

are*! ^ <jf5t5qrj^ 

^ %3: 

His strength appears in a certain light on earth, and in a quite 
different light in the sky or heaven, like the same flag. 

^ ^^T»2T; [ erf^m i 

^51^ «tr^: ( ) 

w wq^Rr: qltrr: srfir qq5?r g«T5is^ cn? 

f?!??! WT?r: 81^ 

SRSci seems tn be a verbal form of ST-R^, but the q^s does 
not treat si as an upasarga. Did the Padakara think ^ to be the 

root? What is the meaning of h? Is it the same as g to fill or a 
to fly? 

As bliss-giving ( ^5Rr>q: ), smiling women serve one and the 
same husband fervently or devotedly (srfir and SI ), so do trickl- 
ing streams of ghee serve Agni. 

eiq emWf 5^ wfjRI!!. ( ^lv»Mv) 

% aiR^ 8n=q^ »Tf^»r^r ^iqr ^Iqr: ^rr qr% w qj 

mrTT gsrn ^q^ f%*i^ 5R1 :jq^^ m 1 

^ an?5fi arf^qc. erqf^cilii. 

May the two bow-ends (spiill) when active (eiR^sifl) or in 
motion bear the arrow as women bear the same husband on their 
person or as a mother bears or carries about a son. May they in 
accord ( ) and throbbing with motion ‘strike through 
and through hostile foes. 

Here qirt seems to have the sense of the Greek word homeu- 
nos a husband. 

fR I 

^ M«t gw ?ra«l: (<i^qi%) H 
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( gnrfir ^gwnM s^nra:. i 

trlJT ^ I am 3Trf ^ ^?T; Bre*IRi: t pm ?I?R: 

«n(r 

May Indra fatten human generations. He knows that art(%?R), 
hence his fame. Blessed are Indra’s gifts. 

I do not understand li he an expletive, then 

would mean the same (Indra). 

3^ ^i*T3Pir (wimv) 

Agni who deserves to be praised by you and who is mR*T in 
human generations, shone. 

Here too has something to do with iTigifT 5 »IT, but I 
cannot say what it means. 

Except in the case of the last two Rks, I think naay be 

taken to mean ‘same’ or a ‘ spouse.' I am not able to say anything 
about the last two. 

In the following Rks I cannot say whether is a different 
word altogether or is connected with 471^1. 

Agni absolutely conquered the foes of with the 

help of men who extract the Sdma juice (and offer it to him). 0 
thou of wonderful light (^spin^r)! thou didst burn even ;r*f*r (?) 
growing troublesome (Jir«n%) and break enemies. 

Is gj^JT the name of an enemy or does it mean ‘ the same 
(Viz. those whom he had defeated) ? 

3^1 «4? (^ou^nc) 

Indra^i says : — In days bygone a woman went to her sacrificing 

(^rtr^r) husband ^=sFI«I. 

She was loyal to him whatever befell her. 

^ ^ «rf f|w ^ »r^f5g jt i 

(i«in<i^) 

The wives J) of the wind follow him in hot haste 9 
^n%). They go to him as women do to their husband. In their 
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company ridos in the same chariot, he the king of 

the whole world, occurs only here and is obscure. 

?fr ^ q? 4 ) 

The lady ? ) Dawn who sends her hnsband (the sun) on 

his travelling duty and business-seekers on their several businesses 
knows no halt (q^). (She too inarches on). 

sr t ^ 

'iR: «ft q^: fssaq fqt ^ sw^ir 

?q[«q|wwi ?39n ssw^r qiqfijq srqrfJr. 

Boldly I approach thee desirous of prayers with a prayer fit for 
thee in the Sdtna offerintrs as one approaches a boat in Q<rq(?). 
S&yana takes to mean ‘battle 

qy i gj ft % qt q>^^ i 

^ 1^511% qqsqr Sq qjJiq (qivj'MV) 

^ qqt ^qPr qqq^cft q^fh^BRfl spr Bru qqnq ql^qqqqrRr 

«n»pfN^ 15. 1 fq qq» (?) qi^fqjqft qrqr 

iq 6ir^. 

As if eager to whisper a seorot. and going to embrace her dear 
mate (fh^S the ear is the dear mate), the bowstring approaches 
the ear. Stretched on the bow and reaching both its ends (qi]%) 
the bowstring prates like a woman. 

Does the poet mean that the bowstring has two husbands (qq^)l 
Trying to please both she in the attempt cries, being tried hard? 
Or are the the companions of the bowstring? 

Hg ^ q^qt f ^ q%d 4qR (n'>l'^tl»^) 

The whole Rk is obscure, occurs only here, is an epi- 

thet ot Agni and may mean ash-coloured. Agni swallowed ftg 
who was running and who besides was so very young, in the 

qqtf of many. Some young fellow taking to his heels was caught 
in a multitude and swallowed by Agni. I do not know what it 
means. ffqf in a thick crowd? 
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(That great deed of yours is well-known) when («W[), oh A^wins 
you placed (an^^:) us in a broad big house. seems to 
qualify but what does it mean? the same (old ancestral 
home)? 

^ ftgfir qqgtr !T ('»ri'\) 

Thfc sacrificers greased (qqiR;) Agni in qqq like fingers, lick- 
ing him as two old (^) cows lick a calf. (Sacrificers feed Agni 
with streams of ghee), qqq ^ sacrifice ? 

^4^ \4jil (m^^ivw) 

Sdma wearing a cover of triple strength goes among 

waters uttering praises like the sacrificers in sacrifices (qq^). 
The Sdma-juice is placed in a strong vessel which is dipped in 
water; while being dipped, it makes a certain sound. 

#1%: ?nT3»if ^ m: ( ^ n ^-^k) 

The Dawn dawning lightens her ornaments («(%) 

with sun-rays, as though they were clusters (qi:). ^VR^T: is 
obscure. 

qqqqf: belonging to a sacrifice. 

qqqqi ^ qr: as they were clusters of flames in a sacrifice. 

In some places qqq seems preferably to mean ‘same’, in some 
‘ husband ’ preferably ; in a few instances the meaning is doubt- 
ful. 

In three or four instances I do not know what it means. The 
sense suggested is in almost all cases some sort of guess. 




THE PROJECTED ILLUSTRATED MAHABHARATA 
Sir Richard Temple, Bt. 

In Vol. Ill, Pb. I, of the Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Jnaftf'U.fe, Poona, for July 1921, bat published in January 1922, 
there is a paper by the Chief of Aundh on the lines to be followed 
in drawing the pictures for the Institute’s edition of the 
Mahdbhdrata^ The Institute has been fortunate in securing a 
heavy Government subsidy, supplemented by a princely donation 
from the Chief himself, who is anxious that the money shall be 
properly spent. i.e., that the illustrations shall reproduce the period 
of the actors in the story as accurately as may be. He has fairly 
and dispassionately stated his views as to the principles that 
should guide the artists employed. With these views, I may say 
at once, I heartily agree. 

In ascertaining what these principles should be, the point 
that raises controversy is (to quote the Chief) the fact that “ no 
caves or statues or carvings belonging to the epic period are 
available, nor is there any literary evidence which may un- 
impeachably be assigned bo the epic period. ” To this I may add 
that it is not even yet definitely settled what was “ the epic 
period. ” In the circumstances it is clear thf t all we can go upon 
is circumstantial evidence for such all-important points in pic- 
torial representation as dress for man and beast, vehicles (animal or 
other) dwellings, processions, manners and customs, insignia and 
So on. And such circumstantial evidence as we have is based 
perforce on tradition, ancient or modern. The whole argument, 
therefore, rests on the value of tradition in such a matter as this 
or in allied matters. 

In my judgment tradition is of very great value — especially if 
*it can be traced back bo a period when writing was unknown, or 
but sparsely used, or known only to a limited class. In such cases 
tradition is at least of equal value with written or inscribed docu- 
ments, even if these can be shown to be contemporary. In 
literary matters it is not difficult to show that this is the ^se. 
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The circumstances in which Sir George Grierson and Dr. Lionel 
Barnett recovered the practically unwritten Kashmiri text of the 
Lalld Vakydni, 600 years after the author’s date, make a case in 
point. The unquestioned accuracy with which a hdfiz will repeat 
the Kuran, a Jew the Hebrew Scriptures, and many a Christian 
of the days gone by could repeat the Bible, and members of 
Brahmanical and Buddhist Schools appropriate portions of what I 
may call the Indian Scriptures, are other cases in point. Yet 
another illustration of the value of literary tradition is the fact 
that some thirty years ago the broken stones of ihe Kalyani 
Inscriptions at Pegu were set up ag.ain, despite many lost gaps, 
with complete accuracy, because the text recording the upasam- 
pada ceremony of ordination was of supreme importance to the 
Buddhist hierachy of Burma, and agreed word for word, even 
letter for letter, with the traditional written texts to be had in 
abundance in unvarying Mss. 

The accuracy of pictorical representations of such ephemeral 
matters as the light and shade and the colouration of a landscape, 
of cloud effects and so ou, are as much a matter of memory as the 
words of a text or the notes of a long musical work, and the fact 
that these can be, and are habitually, carried without error in 
certain types of brain is beyond cavil. In ancient sculpture and 
picture allowance must of course be made for want of knowledge 
in perspective and anatomy, but this does not detract from the 
accuracy of tradition in such matters — dress, vehicles, dwellings, 
collective movements and manners — as go to the correct reproduc- 
tion of a scene enacted before the date of the ancient artist. I 
therefore submit that we can safely trust his productions as to 
such points as the above. 

As the Chief of Aundh says, we possess an ancient tradition 
of this kind in the sculptures and actual pictures at Sanchi-Bharut, 
Bhilsa, Ajanta, EHora, Java, Amaravati and so on, and not only 
do I agree that we are safe in using them as models for such a 
project as an illustrated Mahdbkdrata, but I have actually done 
.so for illustrations of Indian History. 
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About 10 years or more ago I was asked to write the Persian, 
Indian and Further Indian sections of Hutchinson’s History of 
the Nations. It was to be a brief popular history from the earli- 
est to the most modern times and highly illustrated, i. e,, with at 
least one picture on every page, besides many full-page illustra- 
tions. Of the Indian section, to which I will now restrict myself, 

I controlled the illustrations as well as the letter-press. As the 
history had to be very brief and cover the whole story from the . 
earliest to fhe most modern times, I had to leave out very many 
important incidents and matters I wished to include in the 25,000 
words I was allowed for all India, ancient, mediaeval and modern. 

I used the power of profuse illustration to make good deficiencies 
as far as possible. The illustrations thus became of paramount 
importance. Further, as the work was essentially “ popular," 
more pictures containing “movement” than I wished had to be 
included. Lastly, I could command the services of English art- 
ists only, some of whom had never been in India and had, there- 
fore, to be carefully taught and instructed. 

For the ancient portion of the work I relied on the many 
books illustrated in facsimile, available nowadays, on ancient 
Indian sculptured remains, and to my mind I was justified in do- 
ing so. Roughly the procedure was to select the photographs or 
other mechanical reproductions I wanted for my scenes, care- 
fully explain them to the artist, and tell him to draw his picture 
with modern perspective and anatomy. He did not always quite 
clearly apprehend, but for the purpose in hand, viz, pictures for 
the education of a public unlearned in things Indian, the artists^ 
taken all round, seemed to me to succeed in recreating with rea- 
sonable accuracy Indian scenes of long ago. In the case of the 
proposed illustrated Mahdbharata, I do not see why the Chief of 
' Aundh and his colleagues should not succeed in satisfying even a 
learned Indian public by following the same method which indeed 
I gather is what he proposes to do with this difference. My art- 
ists were English without expert Indian knowledge ; he and his 
artists are expert Indians. 
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The ancient scenes depicted were as follows : — 

Pbbhis’I'oric India. 

1. p. 116 The dawn of life ; building a home. Drawn from a • 

description of Andamanese practice; the most pri. 
mitive Oriental type known. 

2. p. 116 The early morning of life ; the daily bread. Taken 

froirt a photograph of primitive life in Bengal. 

3. p. 117 The forenoon of life; Aryans entering India. Art- 

ist’s own idea, accepted by myself. 

4. p. 118 Aryans settled in India: open-air sacrifice. Prom 

description : artist had been long in India. 

North India. 

5. p. 1 19 Maya’s Dream of the Birth of Gautama Siddhartha, 

the Buddha B.C. 568. From a well known Bud- 
dhist sculptured scene. 

6. p. 120 A hermit in times beyond dates. From sculptured 

scenes by an artist who knew India well. 

7. p. 121 An exhortation by Mahavira, the Jina, B.C. 560. 

From a description. 

8. p. 122 The last days of Buddha’s teaching, B.C. 489. From 

a description, to bring out the difference between 
the nakedness of Mahavira and the clothing of 
Buddha. 

9. p. 122 Prasenajit of Kosala (Oudh) pays a visit, B.C. 520. 

From a sculpture ; not successful : very stiff and 
the horse's tail should be tied to the harness. 
The scene is fairly protrayed, nevertheless. 

10. p. 123 Ajata^atru of Magadba makes a midnight call, B.C. 

495. From description, based on ancient sculpture. 

11. p. 124 Angthapindaka’s great act of charity, B.C. 488. 

From a well-known Buddist sculpture. 

12. p. 125 Forus awaits the attack of Alexander, July, 826 B.C. 

From description, based on Greek accounts of th^ 
opening scene of the battle. 

1. Attached to the section of the work is a table tO “Bates of Indian 
History” with a cautionary note “most of the early dates and many 
Hindu dates up to the Muhammadan Conqiiest in 1183 are still coptro- 

versial.” 
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18. p. 126 A fe&t of Alexander the Great, ^B.C. 826. From ^e 
Greek account of the attack on the fort of the 
Malloi. 

14. p. 126 Ancient Indian coins from photographs. 

15. p. 127 Chandragupta Maurya entertains his bride frofli 

Babylon, B.C. 803. From a welNknown scnlptur- 
ed scene, showing contemporary onstoms : the great 
ladies scantly clothed ; the maidsertants fully 
clothed. But I doubt if an ancient Greeco-Persian 
or Babylonian princess could have been induced 
to appear otherwise than heavily clad. 

16. p. 128 Asoka’sEnvoydeclaresPeace, B.C. 261. From another 

sculptured scene of the same kind as No. 15. 

17 p 129 Somewhere here there is a fine fiilNpage dancing 
scene from a sculpture which is missing from the 
copy I now have. 

18. p. 129 Foreigners at Sanchi with offerings B.C. 145. From 

a sculptured scene. 

19. p. 130 Asoka’s missionaries Set up an edict pillar at Lauriya 

Nandangarh, B.C 244. Partly from description 
and partly from sculptured figures. 

20. p. 131 King Miiinda asks questions, B C. 140. From des- 

cription by an artist who Knew India. 

21. p. 132 Gondophares receives a letter from St. Thomas 

c. 45 A.D, From description to an artist acquaint- 
ed with Indo-Baktrian art. 

22. p. 133 Kanishka inaugurates MahtySna (Northern) Bud- 

dhism, 100 A.T). From description and Indo- 
BaktriaU art. The figure of the Buddha is much 
too modern. 

* 23. p 134 A Street scene In Takiia A.D. 260. From descrip. 

tion. The inscrttction was that the ancient 
Buddhist sculptures were to he taken for the 
buildings, but that otherwise the bazaar would be 
much as it is now in Northern India. 
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24. p. 135 Vikraina<Jitya Gupta goes forth to war A.D. 395. 

From description. 

25. p. 13G Kalidasa inditing the ‘ Cloud Messenger” AD. 375. 

Fiom description. 

26. p. 137 The defeat of the Ephthalites or Whitt HunS; A.D. 

528. A vigorous battle scene from a study of 
- Mongolian and Indian pictures and designs. 

27. p. 138 Fa Hsien at the ruins of Asoka’s palace A.D. 407. 

From study of ancient sculpture. 

28. p. 139 The Einjieror Harsha p.ays homage to Buddha A.D. 

645. F rora descri[»tion. 

29; p. 140 An Ancient Coronation. Photograph of an Ajanta 
fresco, showing ancient method of painting a scene. 

30. p. 144 Kirtivarman Chandella visits his temple at Kh'ajurahu 

A.D. 1065. From a photograph of a temple at 
Kh.'ijurahu. 

31. p. 144 ^aukaracarya talks of the One Cod A.D. 815 From 

description to an artist who knew India. 

32. p. 145 Ramanuja contemplating his philosophy of the One 

Personal God A.D. 1100. hrom description and a 
metal image of Ramanuja. 

The Deccan & South India. 

33. p. 146 Worship at Karll in the days of Christ, A.D. 20. 

From a photograph of the Cave and description 
showing that the dress of the people was much as 
now. 

34. p. 148 Arrival of the Jewish pilgrims at Cochin, (tradi- 

tionally) A.Df. 68. From description showing 
Jewish dress of the period and modern Malabari 
costume, 

36. p. 149- Pulikesin -II. the Chalukhya receives envoys from 
Persia A.D. 625. From a , coloured fresco at 
4jftuta. - 

36. -p, 150 Cutting and Inscription at Vatapi A.D. 578. From 
a photograph taken at Badarni.. • 
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37. p. 150 A Singhalese raid into Southern India, A.D. 1176. 

. From description. 

38. p. 151 Vikramanka Gbalukhya sends a friendly letter to 

Kulottunga Chola, c. 1080. Frotu description and 
an Ajanta painting. 

39. p. 152 Two busts ghi)wing ancient Indian jewollerv. From 

Ajanta paintings. 

40. p. 152 Ruins of the Kailasa at Ellora, From a photograph. 

41. p. 154 Defeat of Pnlikesin II. Chalnkhya Mahanialla 

Pallava at Hiidami A.D. 042. Vigorous battle- 
piece from description. 

42. p. 155 llfijaraja Chola inspects the bfiss-relief of his exploits 

at Tanjore, A 1). 995. From pliotographs of 
Tanjore, temple walls and description giving 
modern costume to an artist who knew India. 
Muhammadan and Later India 
The same principles as the above were adopted for illustrations 
ol media5val and modern India, of which the following were 
typical examples of the methods by which scenes, sometimes long 
gone by, were reconstructed : — 

43. p. 172 The Mediaival Reformer Kabir and his sons, A.D. 

1510. From a contemporary Indian painting in the 
India Office. 

44. p. 1 74 Rejoicings at the birth of the Emperor Akbar the 

Great A.D. 1542. From another contemporary 
Indian painting, 

45. p. 174 The Khain Jahan shows Akbar his Princely Captives 

(the Rebellion of the Mirzas) A.D. 1572, In 
colours from a contemporary Indian painting. 

46. p. 186 The Action between the French and the English off 

Palo Aor (Straits of Singapore) in 1804. From 
a photograph of contemporary English print. 

47. p* 194 Maharaja Ranjit Singh of the Punjab c. 1835. 

From a photograph of contemporary English 
painting. 
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4i8. p. 265 The Well al Gawnpore, 1857. From a photograph 
of a rare sketch made an &>gU9h officer on the 
spot after its discioverjr* 

Not * All the later illiistrations were made after original eontemporarj 
European drawings. 

Bearing in mind that the illustrations above mentioned were 
made by English Artists for an English audience, it is hoped that 
the above remarks on the method of producing them may be of 
use to the Chief of Aundh and his colleagues in their praise- 
worthy attempt to bring home to the modern Hindu public the 
scenes described in their great Epic. In such a matter it is the 
public and not any particular class of virtuoti that have to be 
considered. In an effort to reach the public by illustration the 
initial cost is always great. Messrs. Hutchinson’s enterprise, of 
which my work was of course only a portion, meant, I understand, 
an outlay of £30,000, and I am not surprised to hear that the 
new iiakabha/rata will cost a great deal of money to produce. 



MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 

A auggfe«t«(i emendation on aetronomieal grounds of theread- 
i^g WT(' in theMahabhmrata. 

As the Institute is at present engaged upon bringing out the 
most authentic and correct text of the Mahabharata, 1 wish to 
bring to their notice an astronomically important word which, in 
my opinion, deserves emendation. 

In the following verses ( aftqnr W) 

^ sjTRTEFJTm: ^ ^ tirar^sTRcT: ii x » tnsntrvarfW 

iTRn: q¥ =q I ii v ii 

the word ^htT; must be emended into otherwise the word 
cannot be construed any way, in an astronomical sense. 
The astronomical formula for changing Solar years into Lunar 
years, is the following: — 

2cc • • 

X = y H — ^months — x tithia: 

0 

where x denotes the Solar years and y the Lunar years. Multiply- 
ing by 13, we get the value of 13 Solar years in terms of the 
Lunar mouths and tithia. Thus : — 

13aj = \Zy + months ^ — 13 tithia. 

5 

= 13y + 5 months — 13 tithia. 

Thus we obtain the length of thirteen Solar years agreeing 
with what is meant in the verse, when we change into 

Moreover the letter q is liable to be easily mistaken for q as 
they both differ so little. 

The commentary of Nilakantha on these verses is anything but 
satisfactory, in the astronomical sense. So also Moropant, the 
well-known Marathi poet, does not throw any light. I think it 
is impossible for any literary man to detect and explain the error, 
shown above. It is only an astronomer who can do this. 
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So also, the speaker ^ ), it appears, had intended to ‘use 

the word hut must have been obliged to use, in its place 

51^ to meet the exigency of the metre, as the error is too 

trivial. 

The mistake might have crept in, even one or two thousand 
years ago. The oldest reading possible, therefore, should be 
ascertained. If the reading is met with, it should be adopted, 
I think, in the new edition. 

V. B. Ketkar. 



EDITORIAL NOTES 


The Second Oriental Conference held its sittings at Calcutta for 
five days from the 28th of January to the 1st of February 1922, and 
passed off successfully under the presidency of Dr. Sylvan Levi. 
His Excellency Lord Ronaldshay opened the proceedings in a neat 
little speech, incidentally expounding the Vedantic doctrine of which 
His Excellency is a great admirer. Then followed Sir Asutosh 
Mukerjee, the most towering personality in educational matters 
probably in the whole of India, with his splendid speech taking a 
scholarly survey of what has been done in the matter of Oriental 
Research up to date. Dr. Sylvan Levi then delivered a thoughtful 
and thought-provoking address which was much appreciated by the 
audience. A very large number of papers had been presented to the 
Conference and as a consequence it had to continue its sittings up to 
the 1st of February 1922. Wo heartily congratulate the Honorary 
Secretaries, Messrs. Gourlay, Bhandarkar and Chanda on their 
splendid organisation which left nothing to bo dosii'ed. The venue 
of the next sesion was decided to be Madras. 

« « « # 

We are glad to announce that Dr. Sylvan Levi hat promised to 
visit the Institute some time during the coming Rainy Season. 

• « * m 

The work of the building of the two Halls, which had stopped 
since September last, was resumed by the contractor on the 19th of 
April, the differences being amicably settled, thanks to the efforts of 
Diwan Bahadur K. R. Godbole and Dr. H. H. Mann. 

m ^ ^ 

The Secretaries of the 1st Oriental Conference have requested us 
to announce that the second volume of the Proceedings, the publi- 
cation of which has long been delayed, will be out by the end of 
May 1922. 


[mh April 19f^2—Ev.] 
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ORIGIN OF THE WEEK 

R. Shamshasthi, B.A., Ph.D. 

Curator, Governme7if Oriental TAbrary, Mysore 

It is a custom observed among the Hindus from time im- 
memorial that the performer of a sacrifice or a rite should keep 
silence till its completion when Vak, speech, is let out calling 
upon the Gods to partake of the offerings made to thein.^ The 
day or days preceding the sacrificial day are termed Upavastha 
days on which the vow of abstinence and silence was observed by 
the sacrificer. This is clearly stated in the Satajwitha Brabmana 
as follows : — (I. i, 7, 7) : — 

‘•'Now then of the eating or fasting. On this point Aiadha 
S&vayasa, on the one hand, was of opinion that the vow consisted 
in fasting. For assuredly, (he argued) the gods see through the 

1 Taitt. Br. II. 2, .6 ; Ap. Grhya. H. 6, 11 ; Boiihayann (:irhya 1. 5, 54 ; 
Katbska 8, VI, 7. 
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mind of man ; they know that, when he enters on his vow, he 
means to sacrifice to them the next morning. Therefore all the 
gods betake themselves to his house, and abide by the fires in his 
house (Upavas to abide); whence this day is called Upa — 
Vasatha*'. ^ 

There is, however, reason to believe that the vow of abstinence 
was observed only m connection with major sacrifices, such as full 
and new moon sacrifices, the Sorna, the Vajapeya, the Rajasuya 
and other sacrifices, while the vow of silenci was strictly observed 
fur a few hours during the performance of even daily sacrifices, 
called the Agnihotra. Accordingly Bodhayaii-i says in his 
Paiicataya Kalpa that the Upavastha days are the fourteenth, fif- 
teenth, and the sixteenth (lunar days), but neither the thirteenth 
nor the seventeenth The Breaking of silence on the sacrificial 
days is thus referred to in the Rgveda (X. 189, 3): — 

The thirty places (Muhurtas) of each day (prativastoh) with 
the rays of the sun clearly shine ; speech (vak) is resorted® to 
for the Sun (patanga =bird). 'Hie Maitrayaniya Saihhita sub- 
stitutes * huyate ‘ is called ', for ‘ dhiyate ’ * is resorted to ' while 
the Atharvaveda reads ‘ Vakpatanga as^ij^rayat ’ meaning that 
‘ speech betook herself to the Sun/ This seems to imply that 
speech was with some one else so long and that on the day under 
reference she betook herself to the sun. From this implication it 
necessarily follows that each day was dedicated to a particular 
god and that Vak, speech, was successively betaking herself to the 
god coiinected with ever revolving periodical sacrificial day. 
Whether that period, through which Vak was rotating, was a 
lunar month or a fortnight, or ten days (daSaha) or nine days 

1 See also II. 1 , 4, 2 

2 Manuscript A 82, F. 45, Mysore Oriental Library, 

s Huyate, Maitra, S. 1. 6, 1. 
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(navfiratra), or fight days, or seveti days (saptaha^ or six days 
(sadaha) or three days (trikadruka) is what cannot be definitely 
asserted. That there is clear reference to all these periods in the 
Vedas and the Brahinapas, ts known to all Vedic Scholars, In 
the Piiiica siddhantikS of Varaha Mihira the lords of the days 
of the civil month (30 days divided into two periods of fifteen 
days each) are, however, thus enumerated : — 

I 


(1) Br.ahma 

(6) Maii3’^n 

(11) Surya 

(2) Prajapati 

(7) Yasah 

(12) Candra 

(.3) Indra 

(8) Lakami 

(13) Indra 

(4) ^iva 

(9) Agni 

(14) Go 

(5) Candra 

(10) Yatna 

(1.5) Niryti 


II. 


(1) Hitra 

(6) Baladeva 

(11) Kubera 

(2) Bhava 

(7) Vayii 

(12) Parvata 

(3) Quha 

(8) Yama 

(13) Bhumi 

(4) Pitarah 

(9) Yak 

(14) Brahma 

(5) Vanina 

(10) l$ri 

(15) Visnu 


The repetition of Indra, Candra, and Yama twice in the same 
period and of Brahma and Yama in both the periods is itself an 
indication that the reading of the text is doubtful as confessed by 
Dr. Thibaat himself in his translation. Also from the mention of 
such epic names as Baladeva, Ouha, and Knbe^a, it is quite 
evident that the list of names is of a later date and cannot 
therefore be relied upon as a traditional list of the Vedic period. 
^Still its importance as a proof of the immemorial Aryai 
custom of calling the days after the names of gods admits of no 
doubt; for the very names of the week-days, notwithstanding the 
usurpation of those names by the later planets, will, if traced 
back to their oarliest form, reveal not merely the ancient custom 
of calling the days after the names of gods, but also their 
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Aryan origin as opposed to their assumed Babylonian or Jewish 
nativity. The names of the Vedio gods corresponding to the 

Teutonic names of the week-days are as follows: — 


Teutonic. 

Vedic. 

Sun — Keltic Sul, Latin Sol 

Surya 

Moon ... 

Mas' 

Tnis 

Dyans-Divas 

Woden 

Pythivi 

Thor-Thonar 

Stanayitnu^ 

Freya-Frig 

Bhygu® or 
Brhat^ 


With bhe exception of the last two, which are replaced by 
Antariksa and Svar, the first four are mentioned in the same 
order in the Rgveda (X. 190, 3.) and their creation in that order 
by the Creator seems to refer rather to the formation of a week 
of six days than to the cosmogonic creation, in as much as heaven 
and earth preceded the sun and the moon in the latter. Also the 
mention of these names in connection with days ‘ in due order' 
is an additional proof that they are the names of week-days. The 
three verses of this hymn run as follows; — 

1 “From fervour kindled to its height eternal law and truth 

were born: 

Thence both the day and the night, and thence the billowy 
flood of sea arose. 

2 From that same billowy flood of sea the year was after- 

wards produced, 

Ordainer of the days and nights, lord over all who close 
the eyt . 

1 Bg. X. It, 7. 

* L V. IX, 1, 10/ SO 

* A. V. IV. 14, 5 

* Brbataama is alwaj’s assoeiated with Sultrkgra day. 
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3 Dhatur, the great Oeator, then formed in due order Sun 
and Moon (Suryacandraiuasuu) 

Heaven (diva) and Earth (prthivl), and Antarikfa and 
Svar.” 

The mention of Stanayitnu, thunder, in connection with 
Vakand Prajapati, the lord of the year, in A. V. IX IX. 9,1 
and 20 indicates that that word was also a name of the fifth day, 
sometimes interchanged for Antariksa The verse (20) runs as 
follows : — 

“The thunder is thy voice (Vak), O Prajapati; 
a Bull, thou castest strength on earth and heaven. 

To that call all cattle look for their existence ; 
with this she nourishes their force and vigour.” 

Thus when four out of the six names enumerated in the verse 
( Rg*,X . 189, 3 ) are strikingly identical with the Indo-European 
names of week-days, it goes without saying that it is the week of 
six or seven days that forms the subject matter of the verse and 
that Vak is a cognate word with week, originally a culhng day, 
and later a period of seven days ending with upavasatha or 
Sabbath day and commencing with Sunday, the first calling day. 

There is reason to believe that among the various branches of 
the Indo - European race, the Greeks, the Romans, the Celts, the 
Teutons, the Iranians, and the Vedic Aryans, the last two, and 
especially the Vedic Aryans, had more knowledge of the 
religious lore of the Aryan stock than others and that while 
almost all the laymen of the Indo-European stock with 
knowledge of only the practical and necessary part of their 
religious rites and customs migrated towards the west, the last 
two carried with them to India a full and thorough knowledge 
of all the religious notions, rites and customs. Thus while the 
Western branches are found to have only a superficial acquaint* 
anoe with the vow of abstinence, silence, and other rites connect^ 
with the weekly, fortnightly, and monthly sacrifices, the full and 
elaborate details of the same sacrifices are found only in the 
possession of the Vedic Aryans and the Iranians. Confining our 
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attention to the weekly sacrifices, we find two kinds of the week 
observed in connection with the Gav&m Ayana Sacrifice: the 
week of nine days ( Navar&tra ) and that of seven days ( saptSha ). 
These two weeks are thus referred to in the NidAnasStra 
(V. 11.12): — 

Sapta viiis^ati rA^trasya raj no vasatayo mitAhl 
Trayodaiahain trayoda^aham caikam naksatramupatishthatili 
Trayoda^ahAni Tri tiyainahnascatasrastredha 

da^atayo Vikurvan i 

Trinavatn panthSnam Vitatam puranam catvarin^atll 

navaratraih sama^nute a 

Yasminvai parivatsare 

Sauryo maso’tha candramasah i 

Naksatro na vilupyate 

Kassvittam Veda kassvitli 

AstAsapta trinsate 

Tasminsarhvatsare mite i 

Sauryo mAso’tha candramasah 

Nakshatro na Vilupyate ii 

SaptavinSatimevaiSa 

SaptahAneti daksina l 

Tathodagn saptaviiidatim — iti. II 

Twenty-seven are the mansions in the king’s (i.e., the sun’s) 
dominion; thirteen and thirteen days he resides in each naksatra 
thirteen days and one-third of a day; thus dividing four times 
ten days into three equal parts, he traverses the broad and 
ancient path of thrice nine stations in the course ©f forty periods 
of nine days each. 

Who knows that (cyclic) year in which the solar, the lunar, 
and the sidereal months are not lost, who knows that ? In the 
year measured by 37 or 38 (full moons), the solar, the lunar, and 
the sidereal months are not lost. The sun goes to the south for 
twenty-seven times seven days and likewise to the North for 
twenty-seven times seven days. 

In the first two verses the poet sneaks of the civil year of 360 
days divided into forty weeks of nine days each. Since the 
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number, 360, is di?i8ible by 3,4,5,6,9,10,12,15,18 and 36, the 
preference given to nine as a divisor seems to be due to the 
prevalent custom of observing a sacrificial week of nine days 
and of dividing the year of 360 days into 40 periods of nine days 
eaoh. Likewise in tlie next three verses the poet speaks of a 
cycle of three years of which the first two years consisted of 360 
days each, while the third was made up of 360 days and 18 
intercalary days, eighteen being the total of the three times six 
days left out of account in the three years. According to the 
poet the special feature of the cycle of the three years is the 
complete termination of the three diflPerent kinds of years, the 
sidereal year of 351 days, made up of thirteen months of 27 days 
each, the lunar year of 354 days made up of 12 months of 29^ 
days each, and the solar year of 366 days made up of 12 months 
of 30^ days each. Here too, the special .selection of seven out of 
the various divisions of the number, 378, such as, 2,3,6,7,9,14,18, 
21,27,36,42,54, etc. seems to be due to the prevalence of a 
sacrificial week of seven days and of the custom of dividing the 
year into periods of seven days each. This view finds its support 
in the association of the nine-days with nine-grahas. Soma cups, 
in their original Vedic sense, and planets in their later astrological 
and astronomical sense; and of the seven-days with seven metres, 
seven grains, and seven animats, .uid seven pranas, vital breaths. 
It is probable that prior to th<i invention of writing and 
writing-materials one of the most practical ways of counting the 
days in view of identifying the ever-reenrring full and new moon 
days for sacrificial purposes was the drawing of Soma cups at the 
rate of one on each d.ay for nine or seven days and repeating the 
same till the fifteenth or the thirtieth day or the fourteenth and 
the twenty-eighth day called the Upavasathu or Sabbath days. 
*This is hinted in the following passage of the .^atapatha 
Brahmana (X.i,i,2 and 5): — 

“Now that Praj&pati who became relaxed is the year; and 
those joints of bis which became relaxed are the days and, 
nights. The Adhvaryu takes (drawsj it by means of the grabs 
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(SomS'Cup) ; and inasmuch as he thereby takes (grab) it, it is 
called graha.” 

Likewise the drawing of the twelve or fourteen rtugrahas, ^ 
season cups, seems to have been originally invented for the 
purpose of identifying both the ordinary and the intercalary 
months and thereby both the ordinary and intercalary years. 
The day-cups seem to have been called alter the names of the 
lords of the days and the monthly cups after the name of the 
mouths. When other means of identifying the days, the months, 
and the years, were invented in the course of time the grahas 
seem to have lost their original purpose and meaning, retaining 
only their outward connection with sacrifices and under-going 
such changes in their order, signification, and purpose as loss of 
practical tradition and growing mysticism would entail upon 
them. Thus while the Samhitas enumerate the grahas in a 
particular order, the Brautasutras and the Mimamsakas follow 
a different order. For example, the order of enumeration of the 
grahas in the Samhitas is (1) Upamsu, (2) Antaryama, (3) Vayava 
(4) Aindravayavu, (5) Maitravaruna, (6) Ai^vina, (7) ^ukra, (8) 
Manthiu, and (9) Agrayana. Bodhayana (XVI. 10), on the other 
hand, says that the first day begins with Aindravayava, the 
second day with Sukra, the third and tlie fourth days with 
Agrayana, the fifth with Aindravayava, the sixth and ihe seventh 
with ^ukra, the eight with Agrayana, and the ninth and the 
tenth with Aindravayava. and implies that the other eight grahas 
are also drawn after drawing the specified graha, assigned to each 
day. As contrasted with these two orders, the Mimamsakas 
headed by Jaimini follow a third order; the first day with 
Aindravayava. the second with Sukra and the third with Agrayana 
and the same is repeated twice more to make up nine days, as 
stated in the following passage from the Jaiminiya NyayamSla 
(X.S,26) 

“ There is the yearly sacrificial session, Qavain Ayana, which is 
a variety of the Twelve-days’ session performed in its usual order 

^ Taitt. Bauihita. I, 4,14. ' 
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(samudha). Therein the observance of the ‘Three troops’ has 
been enjoined. That ritualistic observance which consists of the 
three troops or heads called Aindravayava, iSukra, and £grtyana 
is termed the Three troops. With these three heads repeated 
thrice the nine days that intervene between the first and the 
last days termed Prayaniya and Udayaniya of the Twelve-days, 
the tenth day being set apart, are filled up. Hence in the yearly 
sacrificial session also all the central days between the prayaniya 
and the Udayaniya are likewise to be filled up (with the three 
heads repeated thrice). Then it seems to follow that this filling 
up will be impossible utiless the above-mentioned three troops 
repeated thrice to make up nine days are as a whole repeated 
over again. This repetition may be done in two ways: for 
example, when measuring the ground with a rod repeatedly placed 
across it, they repeatedly place the whole rod with its edges and 
middle, but not any of its single parts. Thus the repetition of the 
nine days is one way of filling up. Again just as students 
desirous to learn the prapathakas of the Vedas repeat often 
portion after portion, so is the repeated observance in the same 
way of each day that forms part of all the nine-day periods (of 
the year). This is the second way. Of these two, the first seems 
to be intended, because the day. is specially mentioned: “The 
word, day (Ahah) mentioned in the sentence that ‘ with Aindra- 
vayava being the first day ’ is to be connected with all the eight 
succeeding sentences, (such as) ‘Then with 8ukra (the next day,) 
then with Agrayana (the third day)’. Also with the words 
‘then’ the peculiar order of the succession of the days with 
particular Qrahas to proceed with is enjoined. So, if the day 
which begins with Aindravayava were itself often repeated in 
’felose succession, then the observance enjoined in ‘then the day 
beginning with ^ukra ’ and the other sentences would have to be 
negatived. Hence, if, on the other hand, the nine days with their 
special initial (grahas), are repeatedly observed, as enjoined by 
the texts, the usual textual order follows the repetition of the 
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measuring rod in close succession.— This is the prima facie vieV. 
(The accepted view is as follows) : — 

Th^ word, day, is not intended, lest the textual injunction 
should take two forms: t.e., that which begins with Aindravayava 
is the first, and that is a (single) day. Thus in order to avoid 
the observance of a group of similar days the text would have to 
be split into two. If on the other hand the day be not intended, 
then only the succession of the several initial rites mentioned by 
the eight repetitions of the word ‘ then would be enjoined. So 
in this case it is not possible to observe that which begins with 
Aindrvayava after observing the Agrayanagra, as enjoined to be 
observed in the second turn by the text. Even if this is not 
observed, it is possible to till up the interval between the 
Prayaniya and the Udayaniya days merely by the extension of 
one’s own place: — the division of the interval into nine parts, the 
observance of the rite beginning with Aindravayava in all the 
days of the first division, then the rite beginning with Sukra in 
all the days of the second division, and so — such observance — in 
such order is what is termed the extension of one’s gwn place : 
One’s, i.s., of that which begins with Aindravayava, own place, 
i.6., the place preceding that which begins with ^ukra. This 
observance only in a single day is possible in the typical ‘twelve 
days ’ rite. But here it is observed in many days, Hence its 
extension.^ ” 

What is meant in- this tedious and enigmatical discussion is 
this : — In the twelve-days' sacrifices it is usual to draw nine 
principal Soma cups for making Soma oblation and for Soma 
drinking. They are Ciilled grahas or cups to draw in Soma juice. 
Their names are (1) Upamausavana, (2) Antaryama, (3) Vayava 
(4) Aindravayava, (5) Mitravaruna, (6) Ai^vina, (7) iSukra, (8) Man- 
thin, and (1^) Agrayana. Instead of drawing the cups in order al^ 
the rate of one cup on a day, as may be expected, they draw all the 
nine cups each day with a special cup to begin with in particular 

* Jaiminiya Nyayamala X, 25, C/o also Bhattadipika Vol. IV pages 27-43, 
Mysore Edition. 
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days. The first day, the tenth and the last are treated as special 
days and the cnps are drawn in a particular order on those days. 
On the first day of the remaining nine days, all the nine cups are 
drawn beginning with Aindravayava and the day is called 
Aindrvayavagra, that which begins with Aindravayava. On the 
second day the ^ukra cup is first drawn and then the rest. On 
third day the Agrayana heads the list. Now the question is how 
the order of cups is to be in the yearly session of Gavain Ayana. 
Are we to divide the 358 days of the year into periods of nine 
days each and draw the cups in three turns in each of those periods, 
as in the Twelve-days’ sacrifice? Or are we divide the 360 days 
into 9 periods of 40 days each and draw the Aindravayava and other 
cups on each of the first 40 days, then the l^ukra and other cups 
on each of the next 40 days and the Agrayana and other cups 
on each of the third periods of 40 days and so on in the next two 
turns ? The last of the two alternatives is the authorised custom 
according to the Mimamsakas. Thus though there is much doubt 
as to the order in which the grahas or Soma cups were originally 
drawn during each of the nine -day periods of the year, this much 
is certain that with some Vedic poets nine days formed a sacri- 
ficial week and that each day of which week was called after the 
name of that graha or Soma cup that was the first to be drawn on 
that day and that when at a later period the planets and the nodes 
were discovered, the word graha was applied as a general ap- 
pellation to the seven planets and the two nodes termed Rahu 
and Ketu. So strong seems to have been the hold which the 
nine grahas had on the mind of the priestly astrologers that they 
went so far as to regard the two nodes, the cutting points of the 
lunar and solar ecliptic paths, as two more grahas or planets and 
to add them to the seven planets to make up nine grahas. These 
nine grahas with their presiding deities are usually represented by 
nine kinds of grains and pulses and are even now worshipped on 
all auspicious occasions. The worship is termed Navagrahapnjft 
and is expected to avert all impending calamities. The nine 
grahas, their symbols, their presiding deities, counter-presiding 
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deities, and grains, ^ considered as forms of days and nights, are 
thus enumerated in the Bodhayanagrhya Sutra (I, 18) : — 


Qrakan. 

Symbols, 

Presidiiiff 

deities. 

Coumtcp pyesid- 
iny deities. 

Grains, 

1. 

Sun 

circle 

o 

Agni 

Rudra 

Wheat 

2. 

Moon 

square 

□ 

Water 

Gauri 

Rice 

3. 

Mans 

triangle 

a' 

Earth 

Kseirapala 

Oajanus Indicus 

4. 

Mercury 

arrow 

1 

rectangle 

□ 

pentagon 

O 

bow 

Visnu 

Visuu 

Phraseolus Mungo 

5. 

Jupiter 

Indra 

Bra bma 

Bengal gram 

6. 

Verms 

Indrani 

Indra 

Dolicho Lablab 

7. 

Saturn 

Prajapati 

Yaina 

Sesamum 

8. 

Rah a 

winnowing 

basket 

Sarpa 

irrti 

Phraseolus 

Radiatus 

0. 

Ketu 

Flag 

Hrahina 

C/itragiipta 

horse -gram 


What deserves special notice in this connecoion is the association 
of the Aindravayava and other grahas with Yak, speech, as stated 
in the following Brahtnanic passage quoted in the Bhattadipika 
(Vol. IV. P. 27):— 

" Speech is this Aindravayava : verily do the grahas that are 
drawn, beginning with Aindravayava follow speech herself. ” 

What is particularly striking about the nine grahas. Soma cups, 
is the attempt, so far back as the Aitareya Br&hmana itself, to 
reduce or dedicate the nine grahas to seven deities. In III. 1, 1, 
the Aitareya expressly mentions grahas as nine and in III. 1, 3, 
asks us to address the nine verses with which they are drawn, 
only to seven deities, _Y&yxi, Indra-vSyu, Mitra varuna, A^vih, 
^ukra, Mantbin, and Agrayana ; these deities are again identi- 
fied with seven vital airs, the up-breathing (prapa), down-breath- 
ing (ap&na), the eye, the ear, strength, limbs, and speech. The 

) Satapatha Brahmana XIll. 2, Ij 4 
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^atapafcha Brahnmna (III. 2, 2, 13) substitutes mind for limbs, 
The grahas are also distinguished as seven pouring cups (dharS,- 
grahas) and two receiving cups (adharagrahss — not pouring cups), 
the upaihiSu (the pressing stone) and the Antaryama (the catching 
cup) being regarded to be of the latter kind. Whether all this 
attempt at reducing the nine to seven real grahas was* made 
merely to give preference to the week of seven days or to adjust 
them to the seven planets just then discovered are questions that 
cannot be , definitely answered. There is however reliable evi- 
dence to show that side by side with a week of nine days there 
existed a week of seven days also current during the Vedic period. 
The days of the soven-day-period are also identified with seven 
vital airs/ seven metres,- seven grains,^ seven animals,^ seven 
cases®, seven Idavibhaktis® and seven kinds of honey-whip 
(maduka^a) 

T^ie Satapatha Brahmana (X. 3, 1, 1) says that the Gayatri is 
the breath, the Usnik the eye, the Anustaibh the voice, the 
Brhati the mind, the Pankti the ear, the Trstubh the strength 
and the Jagati the downward breathing. It is already pointed 
out how the seven vital airs have been identified with seven days 
by representing them by seven Soma cups. The observance of a 
week of seven days in terms of seven vital airs of the head is still 
more clearly set forth in the following passage of the Taittiriya 
Brahmana (III 8, 41) : — 

Apa Vi etasrnat prana atikramanbi yo dikshamatirecayati I 
Saptaham pracaranti i sapfca vai J^irsanyah pranah ll 

Away do the vital airs pass from him who exceeds the period 
of Initiation. They observe seven days (in Initiation), for seven 
are the vital airs of the head. 

' * ^ Satapatha Brahmana X. 3, 1, 1. 

^ *** Bodhayana Sr. Pancbalayakalpa, Mysore Oriental Library Ms, 
No. A. 82. P. 40. 

® Nidaua Sutra of the Samaveda, III. 9 
« Ibid „ „ 10 

7 A.V. IX. 1,20. 
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The manner ef observin<^r t,he seven days of Initiation (Diksa) 
by residing in seven different parts of sacrificial Hall is also set 
forth in detail in the Bodhayana ^ruata (XII. 17) 

With the exception of the Ida-Vibhaktis, identification of the 
seven days with the seven items in all other cases is rather im- 
plied than expressed. Regarding the distribution of the seven 
Ida-vibhaktis on the seven days of the Twelve-days’ session, the 
Nidana Sutra (IIL 10) says as follows: 

“ The Kaleya on the first d;u, the Madhuchandas on the second 
day, the Baurava on the third day, the Prsni on the fourth, the 
Rayovajiya on the fifth, the Gostha on the sixth, and the 
JarSbodhiya on the seventh. ” 

Since the Gavain Ayana sacrifice is performed after the model 
of the Twelve-days’ sacrifice, it follows that the Gavam Ayana 
year was also divided into periods of seven days each and that the 
same chants with Kaleya and other seven distinct Sama-endmgs 
were repeatedly sung in order on all the days of the seven-day 
periods. As regards the distribution of the seven cases and seven 
metres on the seven days of the sacrificial session, there is found 
no clear statement made in any of the Brahmana or Srauta works* 
The absence of such clear expression seems to he duo not merely 
to the existence of various sacrificial periods into which the ses- 
sions of twelve-days and three-hnndred and sixty days were 
divided, but also to the necessity and importance of attending to 
the distribution of a considerable number of ritualistic functions 
pertaining to the various periods and the days that constituted 
them. There were, as parts of the nine-day period already 
considered, periods of three-days and six-days on which the 
Samavedic, Rgvedic, and the Yajurvedic priests had to observe a 
number of their own minor sacrificial functions to complete the 
main sacrifice. Besides these two causes there is also a third^ 
cause which seems to have occasioned loss of correct tradition and 
brought out much confusion in the traditional arrangement of 
sacrificial functions with reference to particular days. It is 
iudividual option to which is left the division of the ten dayq of 
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the Twelve-days’ session into minor periods of three days, six 
days, seven days or nine days. Eegarding the question of the 
division of the ten-days into minor periods, the Nidana Sutra 
(III. 6) leaves it to individual option by saying “YatbakSiui 
bhaganam,” “ one may be at liberty with regard to divisions” 
and continues to say that the ten days may be divided into three 
periods of three days each called gayatra, traishtubha, and jSgata, 
the tenth day being called the Anushtubha day, or that each of 
the first four days may be called gSyatra, traishtubha, jagata, and 
anushtubha and likewise the seventh, eighth, ninth, and the tenth, 
fifth find sixth day being treated as special days, following the 
custom of a different saerificifil school. In III. 7, the same Sutra 
divides the day of thirty muhurtas (II, 13) into four parts, the 
first part called gayatra occupying one-third or ten muhurtas of 
the day, the second called traishtubha lasting till the singing of 
FfBteia sSma, then the Jagata portion up to the sixteenth 
muhurtas when the i^odasi graha is drawn, and lastly the 
Anushtubha part till the next morning. The division of the day 
into »30 parts or muhurtas is also clearly stated in the same 
Sutra in II. 13 and IX. 8. In II. 13 the Sutra says that “ the 
night is made to consist of fifteen parts equally with the day 
which is divided into fifteen parts. ” In IX, 8 it says that “ in the 
Agni^toma sacrifice the prescribed praise-songs leave out of account 
three muhurtas of the day/' implying thereby that the chanting 
of the twelve songs covers only the tw(‘lve out of the fifteen 
muhurtas of the day. 

From this allotment ol‘ gayatri and other metres not merely to 
naming the days, but also to measure the rnuhurta divisions of 
the day and night, I am inclined to think that there was also a 
custom of calling the seven days of the week after the seven 
fhetres, gayatri, Usnik, Anustubh, Brhati, Pankti, Tristubh, and 
Japati in order and of allotting in sixty ghatikas of the whole day 
to the seven metres at two turns at the rate of 4» ghatikas to each ; 
thus on the gayatri day the first four ghatikas are assigned to 
gayatri, the next four to Usnik, then the third division of four 
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ghatikas to Anustabh and so on, the last four ghatikas, i,e,, 24 to 
28 ghatikas ot the day to jagati, then the remaining two ghatikas 
of the day and the first two ghatikas of the night to gayatri again, 
the next four ghatikas of the night to Usnik and so on till the 
last four ghatikas of the night are covered by Gayatri again. 
Accordingly the next day begins with Usnik and also closes with 
Usnik, the third day begins with Anustubh and closes with 
Anustubh, giving the fourth day to Brhati to begin and close it. 
Similarly the fifth day begins with Fankti, the sixth with 
tri^tubh, and the seventh with jagati. The Eighth day again 
begins with gSyatri and closes with it on the same rotatory 
principle. This seems to be the ineaiiing of the following passages 
of the Atharvaveda (VIII. 9, 19): — 

Sapta chandamsi caturuttara^ynyu anyasminnadhyarpitani 
Seven metres, succeeding each by four, each being put over 
the other. '* 

It has been, however, usual to take the word ‘ caturuttarani ’ 
to mean ‘ rising by four syllables each, ‘ basing that interpretation 
on the consideration of the fact that the gayatri consists of 24 
syllables, the Usnik of 28, the Anustubh of 32, the Brhati of 36, 
the Pahkti of 40, the Tristubh of 44 and the Jagati of 48, thus 
each rising by four syllables more than the other. But there is 
reliable documentary evidence to show that though this inter- 
pretation holds good with regard to the later period of the Vedic 
times, the same cannot at all apply to the earlier period when the 
metres, if they can be called so in the proper and modem sense of 
the word, were entirely of a different character. And this will be 
considered in the next section. 

PART II 

It appears that though the Gayatri and other seven principal 
Vedic metres are now so arranged as to contain three or four lines 
of eight to twelve syllables each, fitted to be sung on a musical 
scale, they were no metrical poems in their original form ; The 
Kidana Sutra (1. 6) tells us that originally there were three kinds 
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of metres : the Dera metres, the Asara metres and the Praj&pati 
metres, all bearing the same names and that the seven Deva 
metres consisted of one to seven syllables rising by one on a pro- 
gressive scale, the Asura metres of fifteen to nine syllables in 
descending order, and the Prajapati metres of eight to thirty-two 
syllables rising by four, the later gayatri and other metres called 
Rsi metres being the combination of the above three kinds. The 
passage of the Nidana Sutra (I. 6) runs as follows : — 

"Then about the DevSsura metres; composed of syllables 
beginning with one and progressively increasing by one are the 
Deva metres : thus the Jagati consists of seven syllables and the 
extra metre of eight syllables. Composed of syllables beginning 
with fifteen and progressively decreasing by one are the Asura 
metres: thus the Jagati consists of nine syllables and the extra 
metre ol eight syllables. Then the Prajapati’s metres are such as 
are composed of syllables beginning with four and progressively 
rising by four : thus the Jagati consists of thirty-two syllables, 
and the extra metre of 36 syllables ; of these, three and three 
(metres) pnt together in order form each of the seven Rsi metres. ” 

A glance at the following table will make the meaning clear : — 


Names of the metre.s. 

Number of 
syllables in 
the Deva. 

Number of 
syllables in 
the Asura. 

Number of 
syllables 
in the 
Prajapati 
metres. 

Number of 
syllables 
in the 

Rsi 

metres. 

1. 

Qkyatri 

1 

1 ! 

15 

8 

24 

2. 

Usnik 

2 i 

14 

12 

28 

3. 

Auustubh 

3 j 

13 

16 , 

32 

4. 

Brhati 

4 I 

12 

20 j 

36 

5. 

Pahkti 

5 i 

11 

24 ; 

40 

•6. 

Tristubh 

6 ' 

10 

1 28 : 

44 

7. 

Jagati 

7 

9 

1 

48 

a. 

Extra metre 

j 





Atichandas 

8 1 

8 

! 36 1 

62 


From this it is clear that the metres in their original form and 
especially the Deva metres were no metrical songs, but merely a 
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•Oft of tlamerical words applied to days in terms of syllables : 
thas O&yatri standing for one syllable and denoting the first day 
of the week, the TJsnik for two syllables and denoting the second 
day and so on, the Jagati of 7 syllables indicating the seventh 
day. The Asuras, on the other. hand, seem to have counted their 
days from the full moon to the new moon in two turns of seven 
metres or days each. The Atichandas or extra metre seems to 
have been a contrivance to fill up the interval between the last 
day of the second week and the full moon or new moon day. 
And when at a later period the Rsi metres were also devised in 
the form of songs, the days of the week or of the month appear to 
have been counted in terms of the metres or in terms of the total 
number of the lines in one or all of the total number of the lines 
in one or all of the metres. Accordingly the Nidana Sutra 
(V. 3) says that the total number of lines of the Sato-Brhati 
metre sung amount to 120 corresponding to the 120 abhiplavikn 
days constituting five Savana mouths of 30 days each. Thus it is 
clear that the metres were originally devised merely to denote the 
number of days of the week or of the month either by their serial 
order or by the syllables of them, as in the Deva metres, or by the 
lines constituting them. This idea is corroborated by the follow- 
ing passage of the NidSna Sutra (V. 4); — 

"Now the application of metres (to days) is laid down. With 
regard to the question that in that case the orderly rise by four 
renders the word, ‘ month ’ meaningless, the answer is that it is 
made good in five months. ” 

Evidently the phrase, ‘orderly rise by four’ in the above, 
passage can have no reference to the increase of the syllables of 
the seven metres by four, since the number, 262, which is the 
total uumbfer of syllables of all the metres put together far exceeds 
tife ilTlmber of days of either a single month or. five monttks. 
Hencti th^ dtithor’s meaning appears to be the four turns of seven 
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days in terms of seven metros in ;i lunar month of 29^ days. 
Nqw four times seven metrical days only amount to 28 days and 
thus fall short of a lunar mouth by about IJ days. Hence the 
objection that the word, month, would be meaningless, if the ilays 
of the month be counted in terms of seven metres. The answer 
to the objection is that in five lunar months, the counting of the 
days in terms of seven metres would cover all the days. The 
author is not completely wrong in his arithmetical calculation : 
The total number of days in five lunar months of 29J days each 
comes to 29^ x 5 = 147^ which exceeds twenty-one turns of 
seven metrical days only by The author of the Nidana Sutra 
seems to have been more a practical priest than mathematician 
and not to have felt the difiereuce of twelve hours in fixing the 
days of full moon or new moon for sacrificial purposes. 

The only documentary evidence showing the naming of the 
~3ays in terms of the metres in practice seems to be available in 
the Tantric texts. It is an immemorial custom with the Hindus 
to enumerate the year, the month, the day, and the Naksatra or 
star of the day before beginning the performance of a rite on all 
occasions and especially on occasions of Japas or repented utter- 
ance of prayers or sacred texts. Besides following this custom in 
uttering the Tantric prayers or mantras, it is also usual to enumer- 
ate the Chandas of the Mantra along with its sage and presiding 
deity. Thus in connection with the Mantra “ Vakratundilya 
hum ” ^ the sage or compiler of the Mantra is said to be Bh&rgava 
its Chandas Anustubh, and its presiding deity Vighne^a. Here 
the Mantra consists only of six syllables and the use of the metre 
Anuftubh with reference to this Mantra is evidently meaning- 
less, unless it is taken to mean the third of tBe week when it ijvas 
compiled and repeated for the first time. The same seeQis to be 
•the explanation of other metrical names inserted in the prefatory 
meinorandum of all other mantras. 

Later when the metres were recast on a musical i^le, they 
seem to have been employed not merely to count the days but 


i Mantramahodadhi II. 2-3, 
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also to measure the sixty uadis or Ghatikas of the day in terms 
of syllables uttered* Thus according to the Suryasiddh&nta 
(I. H-12) ten long syllables or Sv.aras = one respiration or iSvasa, 
six J^?asas or respirations = one Vinadi, Sixty Vinadis = one Nadi, 
Sixty Nadis = one day, that is, the time taken to pronounce 
10 X 6 X 60 X 60 = 2,16,000 syllables is equivalent to a day 
of 24 hours. 

In his commentary on t he Bhavanopanisai, ^ Bhaskararajn says 
that the Lalita goddess of the Tantra literature is no other than 
the combination of 2,16,000 respirations or i^vasas. 

In this connection I may be permitted to digress a little from 
the main topic and draw the attention of Sernetic scholars to the 
remarkable coincidence between the Hindu and Babylonian 
methods of reckoning time both in figures and nomenclature, 
though widely differing in the signification of the terms. The 
Babylonian figures like those of the Hindus are 6 and 10 and the 
multiples of 6 and 10 and of their squares, and the terms employed 
by the Babylonians to name them are Sar (3600), Soss (60), and 
Ner (600), which seem to be identical with the Hindu terms 
Svara, iSvasa, and Nadi. While these terms are employed by the 
Hindu to denote in a natural and almost scientific manner the 
minute divisions of a day in terms of a unit of time taken to ex- 
press a Svara or syllable, the Babylonians appear to have 
arbitrarily used them to indicate as many years as the numerical 
figures attached to them imply. Among other coincidences, the 
year of 360 days and a cycle of six years with 36 intercalary days 
deserve mention here. This misuse of the terms, Soss, Ner, 
and Sar in the sense of 60, 600, and 3600 years similar to that of 
the words Krta, Treta, Dvapara, and Kali in the later literature 
of the Hindus is evidently the cause of the fabulous chronological 
accounts of the lives of ancient kings given alike in the Baby- 
lonian clay Tablets and the Hindu Spies and Astronomical Worlds. 

r Saundaryalahart, p. 252, Mysore Edition. 

s Enoyol. Britt, under Babylon ; Bawlinaon’s Ancient Monarchies, Vol. 1. 
Fp. 129, and Foot Note 1, p> 193. 
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Be the misuse ot the terms what it mi^ht, it cannot however be 
denied that the significance which it has on the .mutual inter- 
course between the two nations and on the iadei)tedness of the 
one to the other is far deeper than it appears on the surface, and 
1 shall have occasion to dwell at length on this point in a separate 
paper later on. 

The NidSna Sutra also speaks of certain other metres termed 
Atichandasa or extra metres and classifies them into Kali, 
Dvapara, Treta, and Krta, according as the number of syllables 
composing them leave as remainder 1, 2, 3, or 0 when divided by 
four. It) appears probable that it was in view of celebrating the 
Kali, Dvapara, Treta, and Krta years of every successive cycle of 
four years by a similar number of verses composed into similar 
metres that this classification of metres was resorted to. This is 
Nidana Sutra says about the classification of metres 
into Kali and other forms : — 

“ Above the Jagati metre (of four lines of twelve syllables each) 
there come what are known as loner metres, beginning with a 
metre of 52 syllables and increasing by four syllables at a time 
up to a metre ot 104 syllables, thereby making twice seven kinds 
of metres. Their names are: — Vidhrti, ^gkvari, Asti, Atyasti 
Mamhana, Sarit, and J^ampa. These are the names of the first 
seven varieties. Sindhu, Salila-, Arnbhah, Gahana, Arnava, Apa, 
and Samudra ; these are the names of the last seven varieties. 
All these are Krta metres. Then before the Gayatri (of 24 
syllables) there are five varieties, such as Krti of four syllables, 
Prakrti of eight syllables, Samkrti of twelve syllables, Vikrti of 
sixteen syllables, aud Abbikrti of twenty syllables. There are 
also metres filling up the intermediate places of the above metres. 

^ Metres such as begin with twenty-two syllables and rise by 
four syllables up tor 102 syllables, making three groups of seven 
efmh ; their names are : — Rat, Sam rat, Virat, Svarat, Svavasini, 
Paramesthi, and Antastha ; these are the names of the fiVst seven 
varieties. Pratna, Amrta, Vrsa, Jiva, Trpta, Rasa, and iSukra, 
tb^se are the names of the next seven ; Arna^ Ambba, Apya, Ambu^ 
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Vftri, Ap!i}.j, and TJdaka ; these are the names of the last seven. 
All these are Dvaparu metres. Prior to the metre of 22 syllables 
there are five varieties, beginning with two rising by four 
syllables; their names are:— Harsika Sarsika, Mursika, Sarva- 
matra, and Viratkama. 

* 

Then what are called Nicrt and Bhurij : — These which are 
less by one syllable (than the Krta) are Nicrt. And those 
which are greater by one syllable (than the Krta) are Bhurij. 
All these are Treta and Kali metres, and the Bhurij metres the 
Kali metres. Metres should be known ns progressively rising 
by four syllables at a time,” 

For easy reference a tabular statement showing the classi- 
fioatiot> of metres into Krta and other forms is appended. > 


Names of 
Krta 
metres. 

I No. of 

1 syllables. 

Names of 

I )vapara 
metres. 

*4-^ m 

c-% 

(C 

Treta, 

0 

. 

0 ce 

OQ 

Kali. 

No. 0 
syllable 3 . 

Krti 

4 

Ilarsika 

■7 


3 


5 

Prakrti 

8 

Sarsika 

6 


7 


9 

Sarakrti 

12 

Marsika 

■If 


11 


13 

Vikrti 

16 

Sarvamatra 

14 


15 


17 

Abhikrti 

20 

Viratkama 

18 


19 


21 

Gayatri 

24 

Rat 

22 


23 


25 

Usnig 

28 

ISamrat 

26 


27 


29 

Anustubh 

32 

Vi rat 

30 


31 


33 

Brhati 

36 

Svaiat 

34 


35 


37 

Pankti 

40 

Svavasini 

38 


39 


41 

Trstubh 

44 

Paramesthi 

42 

I 

43 


45 

Jagati 

48 

Antftstha 

46 


47 


49 

Vidhrti 

62 

Prat n a 

50 


51 


53 

Sakvari 

65 

Amrta 

54 


55 


67 

A.'sti 

60 

Vrsa 

58 


59 


61 

A tyasti 

64 

Jiv/i 



1 63 


65 

hlamhana 

66 

Trpa 

66 




69 

Sarit 

72 

Rasa 

70 




73 

Sampa 

76 

Siikra 

74 


75 


77 . 

Sindhu 

80 

Arna 

78 


^9 


81 

Salila 

I 84 

Ambha 

82 




85 

Ambbah 

1 88 

Apya 

86 




89 

Gahaim 

92 

Ambu 

90 




1 93 

Arnav^. 

96 

Vari 

94 




! 97 

Apa 

100 

Apah 

98 




101 

a^mudra 

^ ' ’ ! 

104 

Udaka i 
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Regarding the sacrificial distribution of the seven case-endings 
on the seven week doys. the Nidana Sutra says as follows : — 

Then tne>-care these substantive Case-endings : — thus, he, him 
by him, to him, from him. his, and in him. The vocative case is 
the eighth. The sacrificer uses the vocative case on the first day. 
For what reason ? The Sama-chant called Rathantara contains a 
word in a case indicative of an object at sight and nothing that is 
out of sight is appropriate to the vocative. And the nominative 
case is what refers to the churning of the fire. That he will use on 
the fourth day. ‘Him ’is the second (objective case): that he 
uses on the second day. ‘By him 'is the third (instrumental 
case) : that he uses on the third day. ‘ To him ’ is the fourth (dative 
case). With reference to this they say that there is no sacri- 
ficial objective available; they, however, give only one example: 
“A progressive (Pratavyasim) and new sacrifice I make to Agni.” 
3Uli^example contains the won! ‘Frata’ and so it has no form 
appropriate to the division, ‘He’ is the nominative. This he 
uses on the fourth day. For what reason ? It is indicative of 
divisions and al.so of case-endings. (So he uses) an indicative 
among indicatives. Moreover, it is a name-bearer ; for on this 
day they generate tho fire and give a name to the fire, thus born 
This is a Brahmanic statement: — ‘ The Devas desired to attain 
prosperity ; this they did not attain on the first day ; nor on the 
second ; nor on the third ; this they attained on the fourth day ; 
this the Brahmma regards as prosperity; to nouns are Attached 
case-endings.’ There are also two doubts with reference to the 
fifth day. Gautama says that ‘ his’ or ‘ from him ’ may be used 
on that day. Others say that it is the dative case with no 
exception ; this the sacrificer is favourably disposed to use on 
another day, as it is banished from the first day by the name- 
bearer. Of this purport is the statement of the Br&hmapa, 
‘with that (dative) prosperity is repeated.’ Others say that 
sitice there is in the Ajyastotraof the Brahma priest the statement 
'From Indra round my body’ containing an ablative case 
the 'ablative ‘ from him ’ is used on the fifth day. Dhananjaya 
says that the possessive ‘ his’ is proper for that (sixth day); it is 
the sixth case ; this he is favourably disposed to use on the sixth 
'day since it is driven out by the vocative case or the 
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vocative ifcself is used on the sixth da}^ thus making the beginning 
and the close harmonious alike " 

Trivial though the discussion regarding the propriety of using 
one or the other of the seven or eight case-endings on the first 
six days of the week^may appear to us, the author of the Nidana 
Sutra could not avoid it, as he was bound to follow the obser- 
vance to the very letter of the authoritative texts quoted by 
him. Unfortunately we are in possession of none of the 
Brahmana texts referred to by him. Htmcc in the absence of 
these historical treasures, the trivial discussion of the Nidana 
Sutra is all the more invaluable to us. From this discussion it 
is easy to infer that the observance of a sacrificial week of six 
days with distinct case-endings in tho jiriiicipal passage of the 
sacrificial prayers peculiar to each day was older thaji the 
Nidtaa Sutra itself, and that though the seven-day s-week is not 
referred to in this particular portion of^the Nidana Siitrar. • 
seventh day was probably symbolised by the seventh case-ending. 

The fifth section of the Pancatayakalpa of Bodhayan ^rauta * 
contains some passages which imply that the days of the sacrificial 
session called Gavam Ayana wore divided into periods of seven 
days each and called in terms of village and wild grains, and tame 
and wild animals as in the foliowinof table : — 
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X 
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Seaa- 

Black 
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1 
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. 1 

pnyangu 

1 

wheat 

horse 

Grains 

mum 

beans 
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Wild 

Syamaka 

nivara 

Jartila 

Gavi- 

garmvita 

Vasya 

bamboo 

grains 



1 

dhuka 


rice 

Tame 

Cow 

horse 

goat 

sheep 

man 

ass 

camel 

animals 






Wild 

Two- 

Svapada 

birds 

serpent 

elephant 

monkey 

river-^ 

animals 

hoofed 



! 

: 

animals 

(nadeya) 

Jagati 

Metres 

Qayatri 

Usnik 

Anus- 
1 tubh 

Brhati ! 

i 

1 

Pankti 

Tristubh 


Manuscript No. A. 82, page 40, Mysore Oriental Library, Mysore. 
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A far more convincing proof regarding the division of the 
months into two halves, the white and the dark, uud of the half 
months into two periodic of seven days each is furbished by the 
passages about the Honey -whip contained both in the Atharva 
Veda and the Taittiriya Brahmana. In IX. 1, the Atharva Veda 
speaks of a Honey-whip (madhu-ka^) and of honey makers 
(madhu-krtah) engaged in collecting and adding fresh honey to 
the honey store (IX. 1, 16) and divides the honey into seven kinds, 
naming them as(l) Brahman, (2) king (raja), (3) the draught-ox, 
(4) the milch cow, (5) barley, (6) rice, and (7) honey (Verse 22). 
The key-note to the interpretation of this passage is contained in 
Taittiriya Brahmana (III. 10, 3S). Where the honey-makers are 
identified with the days and nights of the white and dark halves 
of the month. The passage'runs as follows: — 

“Agni (that is worshipped every day, both morning and 
ev£v.i3g^ is verily the honey contained in the whip. The nights 
that form the white and the dark halves (of the month) are the 
honey-makers and the days the honey-bees.” 

The performance of the Agnihotra, Fire-worship, day after 
day, week after week, month after month, and year after year, 
seems to have been so favourite a rite with the Vedic Aryans 
and Iranians that they came to regard the fire as sweet as honey 
and the days as honey makers divided into groups of seven each. 
The seven sacrificial formulas to be uttered one on each of the 
seven days are according to the Bodhayana 3rauta (III. 17) the 
seven Vyahyti syllables, such as (1) Bhub, (2) Bhuvah, (3) 
Svah, (4) Mahah (5) Janah (6) Tapah, (7) Satyam. Bodh&yana 
continues to say that whatever might be the period which the 
saorificer would seek to reach, whether full moon, or new moon, 
or quarterly periods of a year or the year itself, he would not 
fail to reach them, if he would only pe^/orm his daily fire- 
worship week after week with the seven sacrificial formulas, one 
for ‘each day. 

The Atharva veda (XV. 15 and 16) calls the week-days pr&pas 
(vital airs) and the week itself Apana (downward breathing) and 
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gives two names to each of the seven days and one significant, 
popular and special name to the first days of the four weeks 
of a month. The passage runs as follows ; — 

“ The first vital air is Urdhva or Agni, the second Prauclha or 
the Sun, the third Abhyudha or the Moon, the fourth Vibhu or 
Pavamana, the fifth Yoni or Water, the sixth Priya or the beasts, 
the seventh Aparimita or the people ; the first Apana is the Full 
Moon ; the second is the Astaka, the eighth day ; the third is the 
New-Moon and the fourth is i^raddha.” 

Thus in fact the four quarters of the Moon have obviously sup- 
plied the division of the month into weeks, as shrewdly guessed by 
the writers on the origin of the Week in the Encyclopaedia 
Britanica. The same writer goes on to say that “ whenever new 
Moon and foil Moon are religious occasions, we get in' the most 
natural way a sacred cycle of 14 or 15 days of the week of seven 
or eight days determined by the half-moon. Thus the olcf Hindus 
close the new and the full Moon as days of sacrifice ; and the eve 
of the sacrifice was called the Upavasatha ; and in Buddhism the 
same word (uposatha) came to mean a sabbath observed on new 
and full Moon days and on the days which are the eighth from 
the full Moon artd the new Moon days respectively with fasting 
and other religious exercises,” ’ 

Thus while for the reasons set forth in the above pages the 
Hindus may be credited with the invention of the Week, it will 
be of utmost importance to know what scholars have to say 
regarding the claim of other ancient nations to that credit. It 
is not Egyptian in origin, inasmuch as the old Egyptians “bad a 
week of ten days, but not of seven days. ” ^ “The Babylonian 
Sabbath was the fifteenth day of the month or full moon day and 
was not connected with any week of seven days. Much that has 
been written on the Babylonian Sabbath is misleading .” ® “ The 

^ Encyo. Brit. XXI. PP. 1S4— S ; Childer’s Pali Diet. P. 635 ; Kern’s 
Buddhism P. 8 ; Bodb6yana Dharmasutra 1. 11 22 and 35. 

2 Encyc. Britt. XXI. P. .126. 

3 Faiths of Man by J.U.B. Furlong, Yol. Ill, P. 210. 
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Semetic people gave no names to days of the week and the Baby- 
lonians indeed had apparently no week, their Sabbath being the 
fifteenth of the month. The Aryans on the other hand dedicated 
each week day to a god, apparently under the Roman influence in 
the West, while the Hindus and the Tamils alike have such names 
in India ^ 

Professor Rawlinsou also equally hesitates to give credit to the 
Babylonians for the sexagesimal horary division of the day. In 
his ‘ Herodotus ’ Vol. I. page 226 he says : “ There is however no 
evidence to show that the Medes or even the Babylonians were 
acquainted with that order of the planets which regulated the 
nomenclature of the days of the week. The series in question, 
indeed, must have originated with a people who divided the day 
and night into sixty hours instead of 24 ; and so far as we know at 
present, this system of horary division was peculiar in ancient 
times tT) the Hindu Calendar, the method by which the order is 
eliminated is simply as follows : — The planets in due succession 
fronj the Moon to Saturn were supposed to rule the hours of the 
day in a recurring series of sevens, and the day was named after 
the planet who happened to be the regent of the first hour. If 
we assign then the first hour of the first day of the Moon, we find 
th.at sixty-first hour which commenced the second day belonged 
to the fifth planet or Mars ; the 121st hour to the 2nd or Mercury ; 
the 181st to the 6th or Jupiter; the 241st to the 3rd or Venus; 
the SDlst to the 7th or Saturn; and the 361st to the 5th or the 
Sun. The po{)ular belief ( which first appears in Dion Cassius ) 
that the series in question refers to a horary division of 24 is in- 
correct ; for in that case, although the order is the same, the 
succession is inverted. One thing indeed seems to be certain, 
that if the Chaldaeaus were the inventors of the hebdomadal 
n*omenclature, they must have borrowed their earliest astronomical 
science from the same source which supplied the Hindus; for it 
could not have been by accident that a horary division of 60 was 
adopted by both races. ” 

i Faiths of Mau hy J.G. R. Forloug, Vol. I, P. 514. 
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I have already poiDted out how the Babylonian terms, Sur 
Soss, and Ner together with the sexagesimal numerical figures 
can be traced to the Hindu source; and strange to say, the very 
word which with the Babylonians denoted a degree of the ecliptic 
circle is ‘Sar, identical with the Sanskrit word Svara= Aksara. 
Regarding the division of the ecliptic circle into 360 sars, Robert 
Brown says as follows : — 

“ This stellar and originally solar stands at the head of 

the ten antediluvian Babylonian kings whose reigns divide the 
circle of the ecliptic and who are said to have reigned IkO Sars 
( = 432000 years). In Akkad 60 was the Unit, and, according 
to Berosos, the time-periods were a Soss ( 60 years ), a Ner 
(60 X 10 = 600), and a Sar ( 600 X 68 = 36< 0); 3600 X 12 
= 432,3000. Two Akkadian modes of division of the circle are 
into 12 and 120 (12 x 10, 60 x 2) parts ; and the fragmentary 
planisphere (S. l62 Brit. Museum) shows a division into 12 pa^ts 
of ten degrees each. Various nations have legends of ten 
(perhaps ‘ many,’ probably originally fingers and thumbs) archaic 
heroes or kings. This number becomes definite, and is ultimately 
applied in Euphratean regions to a heaven circle. According to 
Ptolemy, the Chaldeans divided each sign into ten parts (greater 
degrees), and each such part containing 60' and each minute 60*, 
10 X 60 X 60 (= 36,000) = 1/12 of the circle, and 36,000 x 12 
= 432,000, or the circle divided into seconds. Thus the 120 
Sars = 360 degrees, and similarly the Akkadian year was com- 
posed of twelve months of 30 days each. Whatever the ten kings 
may have originally represented, we thus find them connected 
with a heaven-circle and the most obvious heaven circle is the- 
ecliptic. The kings therefore, practically appear in the account 
of Berosos as stellar reduplications ; and it next becomes obvious 
that the lengths of their reigns, which are clearly not arbitrary, 
must correspond with the distances separating certain stars, 
probably near the ecliptic.” 

The Celestial Equator of Aratos, by Robert Brown, Junr., in the 
Transactions of the Ninth International Congress of Orientalists, Yol. II. 
P. 461. 
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The Indian syatem of the Yugas or agea of the world presents 
many features which forcibly remind us of the Euph.riitean Scheme, 
The age-cycle is formed by the numbers of 48, 36, 24, 12 = 120 = 
the number of Sars of Babylonian kings, whilst 4 — 3 — 2 — 1 = 10. 
The numbers 10 and 12 thus form the basis of the cycle, 10 kings 
and 12 lunations, or other divisions of the year. To make up the 
divine year, the product of these, 120, is multiplied by 100, i.e., 
by ten intensified, and thus = 12,000 years, which is also the 
duration of the Iranian divine year, and which gives 1000 years 
lor each month and for each sign of the Zodiac. But a divine 
day = a human year, and hence a divine year = 360 ordinary 
years. Whence we obtain the figures: — 

4800 X 360 = 1,728.000 

3600 X 360 = 1,296,000 

2400 X 360 = 864,000 

1200 X 360 = 432,000 


4,320,000 = 432,00 x 10. ” 

I have already shown in the verses quoted from the Nidana 
Sutr.i, the Sun and also the Moon elsewhere ;ire called kings of 
the heaven circle ( rastra ) and the .stell.ar divisions the. 27 abodes 
of the kings. With the Vedic Aryans each month had a different 
Adicya or bun and ten or twelve ecliptic divisions corresponding 
to 10 or^l2 months of 36 and 30 days respectively had ten or 
twelve Adityas or Suns to rule over them. The iSatapatha Brah- 
ritana (VI. I, 2, 8,) says that by his mind Prajapati (the ye&r) 
entered into union with Speech (i e , with Svaras = syllables = 
Sars) and becorne^pregnant with 12 drops, .and that the drops be- 
came the twelve Adityas. 4s regards the division of the ecliptic 
*lnto ten parts of 36* each, corresponding to 10 months of 36 days 
each, there is a clear statement in the Saubhagya tantra “ and the 
Da^a-hotr formula of the Yajurveda implies the same idea. The 

1 Compare Magba IJ. 

* Patala III, Verse 5 (No. B. 317 Ms. Oriental Library, Mysore.) 
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Saubhagya tautra speaks of a traditional division of the year of 
360 days into ten months of 36 days each,* every month being 
divided into four weeks of nine days each. It also calls the days 
of the month in terms of alphabetical letters. Similarly the Ten 
Hotars or priests corresponding to the ten Zotas of Iranians are, 
as will be shown in a separate paper, no other than the represent- 
atives of the ten Zodiacal division ruled over by ten sun-kings. 
It appears therefore that the Babylonian time-table in terms of 
Sobs, Ner, and Sar and the fabulous account of the reign of ten 
antediluvian kings are distorted versions of foreign astronomical 
ideas ill-learnt, ill-digested and misapplied. 1 may now pass on 
to conclude the paper by a word on the planetary names of the 
Week-days. The evolution of the seven-day week seems to have 
passed through three stages. In its first stage which embraces 
the pre-migration period of the Aryan race, the seven days of the 
Week appear to have been called after the names of th^ go3s 
whom the Aryan people worshipped in their daily, half-monthly 
and monthly sacrifices, 'rhose names are still retained by almost 
all the European branches of the Aryan stock with the exception 
of the Keltic and the Latin branches, by whom they are called 
after the names of the planets. The second stage commences with 
the Vedic period and extends up to the first few centuries of the 
Christian era when differoiit sacrificial schools had devised different 
sets of names to their Week-days, as shown in the above pages. 
The third stage is remarkable for its discoveiy of the five minor 
planets which with the earlier planets, the Sun and the Moon, 
lent their names to the Week days. The term used to signify 
the planets in general is the old Vedic word ‘graha’ Soma-cup, 
which has no connection whatever with the European word planet. 
The symbolic representation of the planets, sun, moon, and 
possibly Vena or ^ukra (Venus) by the sacrificial grahas or 
Soma-cups seems to be the reason for bringing the later planets 
also under that term. Nor do the individual Hindu-naines of the 
later planets. Mars, Mercury, and Saturn, seem to have any 
affinity with their corresponding Latin and Keltic names. Con- 
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sideratiou of these facts aud also of the indigeauas stories ^ related 
in the Puranas accounting for the birth of the planets inclines me 
to believe that the Hindus are as little indebted to ’the Grecians as 
they are to the Babylonians for their astronomical knowledge, and 
for their conception of the Week and discovery of the planets. 


^ For a summary of the stories, see Bhattopala^s Commentary on 
Varahamihira’s Brhatsamhita, Chap. I. Verse 11. 




BHADVA COPPER PLATES OF DHARASENA II 
OF [GUPTA] SAlilVAT 252 

D. B. Diskalkar, M.A., 

Curator, Watson Museum, Rajkot 

These are two plates found twenty-seven years back at Bh&dvfi., 
a large village fifteen miles to the south-east of Rajkot in the 
Haiar Prant in Kathiawad. They have been preserved in the 
Watson Museum, Rajkot. 

The two plates are joined together by the usual seal of the 
Valabhi kings, passing through two holes one in the lower part 
of the first plate and the other in the upper part of the second. 
The ri^g passing through the two other right hand holes of both 
the plates is missing. 

The plates, which are in an excellent state of preservation, and 
inscribed on one side only, measure about lOf" x 8f" each. Their 
edges are fashioned into rims on the four margins to protect the 
writing. There are 16 lines of writing in each plate. 

The letters, very finely and neatly engraved in perfectly straight 
lines, can one and all be easily read. Each measures about in 
breadth and in height. Though they are deeply engraved they 
are not seen on the reverse, the thickness of the plates being 
full i". 

The characters are of the usual Valabhi typei. The following 
initial letters are used : a in athwrvanasa (I. 23), d in dnarttapura 
(1. 22), i in iva (1. 5) and in Isikdnaka (1. 23), and u in udakati- 
sarggena (1. 26). The sign of jihvdm'uliya is employed once 
jjefore ku6all (1. 20). Numerical symbols for 200, 50, 2, 10, and 
5 are expressed (in 1. 32). Two perpendicular lines are used to 
mark the end of a verso ; but they are horizontal at the end of the 
last verse. Two perpendicular lines are used before the first 


1 See Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions p. 164. 
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Sloka and after the end of the preceding sentence. The sign for 
full point — a perpendicular line — is used twice only in 1. 32. 

In respect of orthography it is to be said that the rules of 
aandhi are frequently disregarded and there are mistakes in 
writing of every kind, a few of which are as follow — Singha is 
used for siihha, 1. 7. Short and long vowels are indiscriminately 
used throughout the inscription. The vowel r is frequently 
replaced by r and once by ru (in Krusatah 1. 27). In the case 
of nasals many times both the anusvdra is used and the sandhi 
is observed, e. g, 1. 28, 1'29. Consonants conjunct 

with the repha are generally doubled. *. The following Prakrit 
forms deserve to be noted : Prapiya (1*23) for Prapya ; Dari^ayita 
(1. 18) for Dar^ayita etc. The dropping of final t in kaisci (1. 27) 
and vasa (1. 30) may be due to forgetfulness of the engraver 
rather than to the Prakritisms 

The grant is issued from Vnlabhi by Paramamahe^vara ^amanta 
Maharaja ^ri Dharasena (II), and is dated on the very same tithi 
of the same year as five other grants of the same king i.e. 
Vaiidkha ha [Imfa] 15 Bam. *262, The panegyrical introduction 
including the description of each one of the kings is also identical 
with that of all other published grants of Dharasena II ®. But 
like Dhruvasena 1, he assumes also the title sdmanta, which his 
predecessor Guhasena seems to have dropped ®. The name of his 
grandfather is spelt Dharapada (I. 10,) while with one more 
exception ’’ his remaining grants read either Dharapatta or 
Dharapad^a. 

1 Probably according to the practice of Samavedi Brahmanas in their 
Vedio recitations. 

* According to Pauini VIII. 4-46. 

» See E. T. XI p. 105. 

* Nos. 469-'472 of Prof. Kielhorn’a List of Northern Inscriptions in E. I 
Vol V and E. I. XI p. 80. 

* Resides the above see I. A. XV p. 187, Pkt and Skt inscriptioi t of. 
Kathiawad p. 35, 1. A. VI p. 9 and I. A. VII p. 70. 

0 In later grants Dharasena II assumes the title Mahasamanta, 

T £. I. XI. p. 80. 
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The grantee ,s the Brahmana Rudragopa, son of Rudraghosa, of 
the Kau^ravasa gotra and a student of Atharvaveda and resi- 
dent of Anarttapura. The gotra of the Brahmana is a curious 
one. I do not know of a Brahmana having this gotra. 

The object granted to the Brahmana is the village Isikanaka 
situated in^ (Praplya) the Ainburenu district (sthali), together 
with the usual privileges of udraiiga, nparikara etc‘^ . 

The purpose for which the grant is made is as in all Brahma- 
liical recipients the performance of five sacrifices. 

Among the names of officers to whom the grant is addressed we 
find two viz. Avalokika and Dasaparadhika, which we have not 
met with in any of the grants of the dynasty so long discovered. 
The meaning of the first term is not clear. It m.ay jjerhaps mean 
a supervisor who had to do the miscellaneous work of supervising 
over tfte fields of villagers for the purpose of revenue. DajJapa- 
radhika most probably means an officer who collected the fines 
imposed for the commission of ten offences in the limits of the 
village‘s . Sometimes this privilege was allowed to a grantee 
(cf. mentioned among privileges appurrtenant to a 

grant ») 

The Dutaka or the executive-, officer of this grant is Cirbbira 
and the writer Skand:ibhata. the minister fur peace and war. 
The latter officer seems to have held his position for many years 
from the latter part of the reign of Giihasena"* to the end of the 

1 llie word Prapiya or rather Prapya is equivalent to antargata of the 

expression in -E. I. XI p. 180. 

2 For the meaning of these and other technical words see E. I. XI p. 176^ 

3 These oft'ences are mentioned in the Astadhyayi of Vagbhat a as follow : — 

See also Fleet’s Gui^ta Inscriptions p. note 4. 

^ llis earliest mention is in the copperplate of 246. 
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reign of Dharasena 11. The name of the former, however, occurs 
in the seven grants of 252 only. 

As regards the identification of the localities mentioned in the 
inscription it may be said that Valabhi is no doubt the modern 
Vala, 18 miles north-west of Bhavnagar. Anarttapxira is 
generally * supposed to be the same as Auandapnra, the old 
name of modern Vadanagara in the Northern Gujarat, the home 
of the famous class of Nagar Brabmanas. In the Valabhi 
copperplates both Anarttapura and Anandapura are mention- 
ed, the former at least in three copperplates ^ and the 
latter in four* . Had both these names represented one and the 
same place their separate mention is rather unintelligible. 
It must be stated, however, that there is ond point in 
favour of the identity of both the places : A grant of 
Dharasena IV of Sm. 330 * states that a Brahraana Nerayana- 
mitra, son of Brahmana Ke^avamitra, of Sarkkaraksi gotra and a 
student of Rgveda had come from Anarttapura and was living 

in Kasaragrama. Another grant ® of Kharagraha II of Sm. 337 
states that a Brahmana Narayana, son of Brahmana Kei^ava, of 

^arkkaraksi gotra, and a student of Rgveda had come from 

♦ 

Anandapura and was residing in Khetaka. 

The Brahnuina —most probably a Nagara one — in both these 
plates seems to be the same individual, though the places of 
residence are different. The interval of seven years may, how- 
ever, remove the difficulty. Now in the first grant thejplace from 
which the Brahmana came is given as Anarttapura; and in the 
second the place from which the same Brahraana [originally ?] 

1 $,g. Giij. Gaz. p. 6 ; L A. 1919 Dec. Suppl. p. 6. 

2 OfSm. 270 I. A. VII p. 70; Sm. 287 unpublished ; Sm. 330 I. A. 
VII p. 73. 

8 Of Sm. 221 V, 0. J. Vil p. 299 ; Sin. 339 L A. VII p. 76 ; 352 I. A. 
XI p. 305 and 447 F. G. I No. 39. 

4 I. A. Vn ]>. 73. 

8 ibid p. 76. 
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came is given as Anandapura. Anarttapura may' have been the 

ancient name of Anandapura and during the times of these plates 
people may have been speaking both the names though the latter 
was more common. That Anarttapura is nob Dwaraka, as has 
been supposed by some, ^ will be easily seen. A Brahmana 
desiring patronage from the rulers of Valabhi will not go to settle 
in the Kheda (Khetaka) district at such a long distance from 
Dwarka at one extremity of the kingdom leaving Valabhi and 
most of the kingdom in the middle. The Brahmana from his 
barman name and from his gotra seems, moreover, to be a Nagara, 
and Dwarka was not the home of thes(i Brahinanas. There is 
much similiarity between Ambarenu and modern Ambarana, the 
chief town of a Khawas Girasdar under the Nawanagar State. 
The village Isikanaka cannot however be traced. But it is 
more probable that the sthali Ambarenu was in Gujarat rather 
than in Kathiawad. 

The expression of the tithi as Ba[hula] 15 is historically 
interesting. It occurs, as I have said above, in as many as five 
other grants of the same date and also in some other grants ^ 
where the month and year are different. It no doubt means the 
15th day of the dark fortnight i.e. the Amavasya® . In modern 
times we express the day as Vadya (or Bahulal 30. While in 
ancient times it seems that they expressed the last day of the 
fortnights as Sn 16 and Ba 16. 


I See e.g. Buddhi Prakasa 1915 March. 

* See e.g. the grant of 310 ^ J'*,, I A. VI 1-12. Sin. 207 ; E. I. 

Ill p. 318 ; Sm. 207 uiipuhlishcd. 

The new moon-day is coii.sidercd a holy day .ind pos.sibly the day for the 
sun-eclipse. Hence it is the best day for making grants for holy purposes. 
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TEXT 

First Plate 

1. si^^TJUUgifq^Iloit %5r^i'irfq555gc5?iqc4jr>^55i- 
^»I^^Tfi^5JfR5l?tc5»'ir5r?Tr<Til 

2. 5n^^r5rri^5r»?Ri^^'Tn^^r3Tinl3^^i;ifa-^^r%5r^f^t55RiH^P?iVi 

4. ’*f^f^ff^f5Trq%qV5r^q^l52iflHi%3^^ : "flr^- 

6, »^rJR'»^55^i^“<RTf^jrr T^TPr^^sTT *?ff- 

q?R5nr2i;ft^HilR;f^#sr"* 

8. <irf ^?:'>nTq^«r ^n^^^TcfRr gj^a'JiPrjrf q«ni%»<%?T'R- 

? Expreshed by <1 .syinbol. ^ Head Read o 

For meaning of thia phrase See Fleet’s note in l.A. XVI. 361. ^ Unlike 

other plates of the year we have here the fcum met with in earlier 

grants on which see E.I. Ill p. 311^ Read oiTrlTTJ; for the explanation 

of these expressions See F.G.I. 167. ^ lieinl oXTpn'^f^o. w Read ^Tofl 

For the meaning of these words see l.A. 1919 p. 207. Read 

t Read ?f|:- ?® Read of5m:. ??, and Read stmfSF^If^^fqwrq. 
?V ReadfqOT. Head afr. eSCJTRfqRI*. ?« Read imR. 

X<^ Read q«»'r>r. Rpiul o«nff^scf^; Read 

Read ^;{ Read >TfrfT%no7 • Read onsqWf:. 

Read »qi|>ia[T:. Rejid ?i0lf^:. Read HiPirgpFr:. Read 

»ft3r?T. Read 5TWTfs5fpqHt. 



Text 
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9. 







1 0 sf^r^Tf^f^TckrmT^'sr'Ti^riJfltiTr «ft»T5T^- 

11. ’jp^r^ tF'!i^^i% ^Ff^R5irf^<T ?rjr3[qTn3r^r5i^^T5?rwftr^* 
csrf^^: rRST^TTfinirrrr 


1 

J ^ 








14 . 




(^) 5..-ii^I%g?%f5lOTf3rfSf 

15. n^'- ?r^?y»5^4*T®3^r^Ti»T5i%: JT^RTir 

^ ?Tc<Tl^^q\ 


16 . 



: Sr»Tf^5fcT€f^T5fto?r‘ 




Second Plate 


17 ^iOTifVr*TTfin&^: 

4^; a«rfRT<T^flW^n%'" 



^0 ReadfRflrrS^. W Read o^iTq-;. Read sf*r^. Read^B^rf:. 

^V Read \'A yTjfr^q-:.. Read |T^T«t. ^'» Read Read 

andv® Read V? Read ^jfrraofjrT- Read f^tf. 

Read ^. VV Rea(i f^. V**. Head Read gpT. V'' Read ^■. 

V<i Read V*. This epithet lieginiiing witli Miff'll etc. and 

eading with found in .soine other grants, e g. F.G.L p. 166 

MO Read M? Read o^!J. Read Sf^gf^T:. Ml Read STTu 

MV Read irffTHf. ''.M Road Some i)lates read instead of ftlfiT. 

M^ Read ifCRJ. M'» Read f?r. M<f Rea<l M^ Read o^sff. 
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^iTf^nr^RRra^’siT 

2 1 . in%?rR5F=tRr^'^^^3argTifWw3r?«nR?rb»TRRiRi^[^'«if«r 

?rrg«T*TR^t” wsfrmR^ 

22. g^irr JT^Ti RriTi^^" 3*>qMg5TRiRJi^%^rgr‘^^2i«fifir55- 

r%cT';F55rgR^ srrsf^S^i^sq^^t^T 

23. w^i^itRrT^ 3T«r4<iRrt%rR^ srrgiqi g s^^^ ^ ’ s r ^ ^ a TtqPT srisr- 

^3:^«r55*rsn'cft?T ffNrR^rmJT: tr? 

24. w^' 

^iJr?cT?:r3r5BRTRJR^ci 

25. 5r^q-<jfif2r: gf^=g^^gri%^5rifcn%g^*Tf[2rT%^i5Tr 

wr'" ?igR4'iiicgR=4^^r 

2f^^%?r5ir ^'^f^«rRT 

1.'7. m:"'" fg?T: ^q-^tT: gr^qiPT^rtr wr 51 %I%'' gf^- 

?R2r*!FnT%^T?i%qf^fq^W5^? 

^o liead qnl. S? Kead oqn^gcfg^sjr. Read ?5Tf^T, which is 

fouud in some grants. Read ey?-'*ft. Read sft:. Read 

gfl’SJXn head 53T*Prr- ^'® 'I'he sign of jihvaimtliya is here. 

Read flfqiE^. [{ead «qif^. '»» Read '»? Head 

tTSTRiqlfq- 's^ Head o^iq'qtai. '>»^ Read oinsiqrra;. v»v Read ?:• 
'SH Read RRTiq^'T:- Read g«R?iarf?f;nq- '*'» Read sr^ff^ol. v*tf 

Read^SfW- R«‘‘i'd Head ^nijTqmJRnq: , 

Read ^rvHsirffT^R^:. Read ^?q?rqTqfq^3P:. <\ Read 

For the meaning of this and the foregoing terms see E.L XI, p, 176. 
Read i%qT0lt. <% <J'» Read Road 

j^rtftR'qJWR-- c% Read Read Read S9Srr:. 

*:q?Ts «P^5 srftqi^r. ql^TT. Read %f«iS, Read^fgf>lSjR»ri[5l^:. 
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28. rrrgw »jf?T?R’1T55JT^*rE3- 

crft<Tr55i%cT5?r 

29. ’ ^ [i] 3T%JTJTif^r^?5^fn# ^ T¥rWrfr<Trer^:''' ^ri- 

'nci%: »r*R^r %^53n^ sq% 

30. jt'”’ II 5r^?rf^iT% [•] ari^^ROT^r”* 

=q ^ II r1i^rf%v-#r 

[i] ^ 

31. ufsTTcrr ’’"^RT^Es^^tSiraiJT ii 5rfT%4i’?T TT^ifJr”' 

[ij q"??! w'” ^ '^- 

^ = [ii] 

32. *w JTfr^Fr^4T''T^%jr^2r i ’^rf^’irf^jr^Tf^^arr- 

I f'’’* [i] ^”'‘ 

'l«^ 


Kead o3jf^r!TP^<«rEqi'i’I#«Tt. Read %\ Read oq-^q^^- 

aq^q:. ^'» Head ofi^yqiSjT*. Read qfmq%:. Read 

\oo Read oqr^. \o\ Head sqm. \oR Read qft. Read qr3*T^- 

*\6v Read q%a:- Read q?qT^. \®^ Read 5fq%T. 1®'^ Read 
\otf Read \o\ Read ^rsTHTa 11® Read qq^fl^fq-- U\ Read qff. 

Read \\\ Read o|FfT‘ abbreviation of fJT^* For the 

correct meaning of this'see E.L XI p. 177. An abbreviation of or 
See F»GJ. p. 30, note 3. ue. See F.G.L p, 92, note 1* 
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i flir II n ^ 

«^f ^ f « ^ # 

'i‘- ite ^ <n i? Oi^'. « 

fot ^ - (S' 3 k: % j 

^ ^hSi'^ f g S ^ 

i? ^ fe It ^ w ig, ^ <r 
'^r W etc & H ^ 

. I ^1 


• •' .5 ^ 1 3 1 . 

f V. f I 

f£'l s sc:^|^,| ^ 

ipt f>2 III 

i, “5 <5 f /-a i, ^ 

f \ r'. r^ 's. X) o-j' 

? 'i ‘.-i f?') tt? ►/- 

Ls> * 0 . 1 . s-,<i ? V ® ? ® 
31} , V* ^ }j .ti r, 0 

P U w ''J 'V, *<1 ^ 

I- ^ r M? V'i *>-(<5 OJ O^ 

|)%ug ^ T;; J p, 

l)| ^ ^ S >'‘« 

I ^ » “-'S 

i-i o< a. 0txO ^ U) tH- 

lp»<J'^£.<t> P^<(? 

^ w tf^ fcr 


^ Mi ^ ^ 
wT) &i 

§ a S 

K qJ 

% f ■S : 

yl I 

s ? ' 
‘5>f 

f I' l 

■iU (P n, 

C . > C>J^ 

3 •■'^ 

SJ ®=5 

^ . .t ^ 
q' < 3 f 2 i« n?i 

'3 j; ^ 

'■ .-j *■-< " 

C 'I S 
■S f^ 

W-f Oo"^ 

^ **i Zi 
»?) k, 

^ Cl 

'T? r’ U: 

Jij' ' ■■ 

CV f^’ 

►jy S^ ’. . 


sr.iszir 4 <^ 2 :ff. 



THE KOPPARAM PLATES OF PULAKE^IN II 
E. y. Lakshmanbao, M. A., 

Editor-in-chief of the Telugu Encyclopaedia, Egmore, Madras. 


These plates were found near Kopparam in Cuntur District 
(Madras Presidency) and were, sent to me by the famous Telugu 
poets, Messrs. Eopparapu brothers, who once exhibited their 
wonderful power of composing three hundred extempore verses 
in one hour, on a subject given on the spot. 

This grant consists of three copper plates, each measuring 
/>(«« ' *"• ‘‘""8 toKSther by . oircolar 

, ring with a diameter of 2|". The ring was not 
cut when the plates were received by me. A small oval seal (1 
and attached to the ring, with the emblems of a boar, the 
sun and the moon. There is no legend on it. The upper or the 
first side of the first plate and the lower or the second side of the 
third plate are left blank, perhaps to serve as covers to the writing 
inside. The edges of these plates are not raised into rims. The 
last plate is broken a little and consequently the reading of a few 
letters is doubtful (1. 13). 

The language of the grant is Sanskrit prose, except the usual 


Langtu^e. 


laudatory verses. The writer or the engraver of 
these plates was very careless in his work. He 


has omitted throughout the anusv&ras and the visargas, except 


in a few instances. Ail these have been corrected in foot notes. 


He has omitted many letters e.g. bhuna for bhuvana (1. 1), 
brspati for brhaspati (1. 13), bhasyati for bhavisyati (1. 14). 
The greatest and vital error committed by this careless scribe is in 
1^ 6, where the word priyapautra is used instead of priyaputra, 
creating an unnecessary suspicion in the mind of the reader, that 
the grant was not by Pttlakesln II, but by his son or nephew. 
From the context, of course, the mistake is. apparent. The oases 
of noons are most ignorantly changed e,g : — rSjyasyd for rtijyina 
(11. 9-10),-4rt«ra^a,v-t>ip^^ 
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K. V* LakshmanraOy 


The alphabet of the grant is the Tclugu-Oanarese script cur- 

, , , rent in the sixth and tho seventh centuries of 

Alphabet. 

the Christian era. Biihler in his Indische Paleo- 
graphic calls this variety as the ‘ Archaic variety of the Canjirese 
and Telugu alphabet ' (cols. 12-14 and 17 of the plate VII) and 
which script, according to him, persisted up to the end of the 
reigns of the first two Chalukyas of V6llg;i< The letters of this grant 
are beautifully engraved and well preserved. They very much 
resemble the letters in the Nerur ^ arid Hyderabad ^ grants of 
Pulakeain II and the Telugu Academy plates*^ of Vishnukuilriln 
Madhaua-varma III. These plates contain a separate symbol for 
the Dravidian consonant r, .<akata-repha as it is now called in 
Telugu (1. 12). This goes to indicate that even at such an early 
period the Dravidians had a literature of their own, which 
necessitated the invention of a symbol for a sound peculiar to 
their language and foreign to Sanskrit. We have the mimeral 
eight represented by two crosses + + in this grant (1. 11). We 
find that the symbol of + represents the numeral four in the 
A^oka alphabets, the Eastern Cave Alphabets ^ and the Visnu- 
kundin Madhava-varma’s plates/^ But it is strange that this 
writer should add two ‘fours’ to make up the figure of eight, 
when a separate symbol existed for eight at that period. We 
find it in Madhava-varma’s plates. We know that Madhava.varma 
was the contemporary ® of Pulakeain II. It is also seeninCbikkulla 
plates which wore issued by the grand- father of Madhava«varma. 
There is one peculiarity in the representation of these symbols for 


I Ind. Ant, Yol, VIII p. and plate. 

Ind, Ant, Vol. VI p. 73 and plate. 

8 Ep, Re, Southern circle, C, P. no. 7 of 1913-14. This is edited by me 
from the original plates which are in my possession as the Secretary of the 
Telugu Academy. My article with plates will shortly appear in the Journsfii 
of Letter*, Calcutta University, 

Vide Ojha's plates. 

5 Ep. Re, (S, C,) C, P. no. 7 of 1913-14. 

5 Vide Dr. Dubreuil’s Ancient ffutorp of the Deccan p. 90 and my article 
on Ifadhava Varma I’eferred to in ft. n. 3 above. 

Ep. Ind. Vql. IV. p. 193. 
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numerals. It is eiglit hundred square naeasuros of laud that is 
given, and not eight measures (ada-mtam Kshetram } ; but symbols 
used are + +., two crosses and a dot. The letter ta in mta was 
originally omitted by mistake and was subsequently inserted be- 
low the letter .^a. 

The grant after enumerating the tisual titles of the Chalukyas 
mentions ^ri Kirtti-varma-Prithivi-vailabha- 
Maharaja (1. 4). His beloved grandson (which 


Gist of t/i« grant. 


evidently a mistake for son) was t§r> PulakesI Prlthivf-Vallabha- 
Maharaja, who wanted to honour the deserving persons (1. 7). 
He in person gave to the donee the land mentioned in the grant 
(1. 8). But the formality of issuing the grant was done by one 
Prithvi Duvaraja. This Ouvaraja who was very clever in con 
quering the kingdoms of the neighbouring kings, had secured here- 
ditary kingdom for his son by conquering his rival kings (11. 8-10). 
This man further claims to have destroyeci the clans of Kali (I. 8). 
A piece of land measuring eight hundred square measures in the 
village of Irbuli in Karmma-rashtra was given to a Brahmana 
called Veda-Sarma belonging to Sandilyayana gotra and 


Apastamba Sutra. 


These plates must have been issued during the period when 
Bate of the Pulftkesln II inv.ided the East Coast, i.e, the 

grail tdeUr- Kalinga and Vengi kindoms. The date of this 

invasion was hitherto only inferred vaguely by 
historians. Dr. Fleet thinks’ that this invasion took place ‘at any 
rate anterior to A. D. 612.’ Vincent Smith thinks® that PulakeiSin 
‘made himself master of Vengi, between the Krsna and the 
Godavari in A. D. 609.’ Let us see if from the present plates we 
can fix the exact date of the Vengi invasion of PulakesIn. The 
donation is made in the presence ofPulakesIn (1.8) and ap- 
parently by him. It was then carried out by one Prthivl Duva- 
rqja. The date of these plates depends upon the identification of 


1 Dyna8tU§ oj tht CanavM dUtricU, Bombay GaEeiteer Vol. I, pt. II 
p. 350. 

2 Early Srd Eii. p. 425. 
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this Duvaraja. In the Qoa plates ^ of the time of Pulakej5in II, 
we hear of one Satyasraya-DhruvaraJendra-varma. He was a 

subordinate of Prthivi-vallabha Maharaja and was the governor 
of four vii^hayas and mandalas. Now of the name ‘ f^atydf^raya- 
Dhruvardjendra-Varmd' I think Dhriivardja is the name proper 
and the remaining words arc appellations. Similarly of the words 
Prthivl Duvaraja' of our plates * Duvaraja' is the name 
proper and 'Prthivl' is an appellation and forms part of 
SatyasrayU' Prthivl -Vallahha' which is the title of Piilakesiii. 
Dhruvaiaja some how wants to approj)riate some of those titles. 
I am therefore inclined to believe that Dhruvaraja of the Goa 
plates and DuvaraJa of our grant are one and the same person. 
The chances of this identification are enhanced when we see that 
in both the grants he boasts of his possession of a number of 
vimyas and mandalas. In the Goa plates^ he calls himself the 
master of four visayas and mandalas and in this grant he tells 
118 that he is the master in seizing the ’ neighbouring mandalas 
(1. 9). 

Presuming this identification to be true, we can fix the date of 
our grant, as the date of the Goa plates ^ is given in the l§aka era. 
It is dated on the full-moon day of the month of Magha, 6aka- 
samvat 632, corresponding approximately, to the 15th January, 
A. D. 610 or to the 5th January A. D. 611 accordingly as the 
^aka year is applied as current or as expired*'. Well, the Goa 
grant gives us another date ' pravardhdmdna-vijaydrdjya- 
samvatsaram vimiatimam,' i.e. the 20th year of the victorious 
reign. But whose reign ? Dr, Bhandarkar is of opinion that 
these twenty years are to be counted from the beginning of the 
reign of Mangalesa of the Western Calukya-line, while Dr. Fleet 
thinks ^ that DhruvaraJa, though a subordinate sovereign, has 
given his regnal year and we are to take that S. S. 532 is the 20th 
year of his reign. I believe that Dhruvaraja is giving his own 
regnal year. However, for our present purpose it is immaterial 
whether these 20 years are counted from the beginning of 

y. Bo, Br* B,A •S, Vol. X p. 365 and plates. 

2 Vide Kielhorn’s remarks on no. 7 Ep. Ind. Vol. VII Appendix page 7. 
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Maiigale^a’s reigii or from that of Dhruvaraja. Any mistake as 
to this starting point would not vitiate our conclupion, In line 
13 of our plates, it is said that the grant was made on the 
Maha-navami day in the month of Kartika in the 2l8t year of 
the victorious reign. This 21st year again may be from the 
beginning of MangalOSa’S reign, which is not very probable or 
from the commencement of Dhruvaraja’8 reign. In either case if 
the 20th year of a certain era chances to be the l^aka year 532, 
the 21st year of the same era will certainly fall in the ^aka year 
533. By calculation * this would be A.D. 611 or 612 as we take the 
^aka year 533 was the current or the expired. Here again the 
name of the day, Thursday, eomes to our help and fixes 611 as 
the required year ; because Kartika t^icddha-navami ^ of the year 
611 falls on Thursday, while the sJime date falls on Monday in 612. 
Weare, therefore, to take that the Saka year 533 of our grant and 
532 of the Goa grant were current years and not expired ones. We 
thus arrive at a conclusion that this grant was issued on the 21st 
of October in 611 A. D, We are in this way, able to know exactly 
the time of the conquest of Vengi and Kalinga by Pulkesin II &nd 
•consequently our grant attains some importance. 

There is a peculiarity, specially to be noted, about the Mahd- 
navaml mentioned in 1. 13. At present Mahd- 
Mahi^va^^ in ja ^ day previous to the festival of Dasard 

and comes in the bright-fortnight of the month 
of Alvina, In our plates it is placed in the month of Kartika. 
Even if one takes this Kartika to be the solar Kartika, it is not 
possible that lunar Alvina Buddha 9, can fall in it. It is there- 
fore to be supposed, that at the beginning of the seventh century, 
the ninth lunation of the lunar Kartika was called Mahdnavami. 


All these calculatioiia are made according to Dr. Swami Kannu’s Indian 
Chronology. 

In the plate.? it is not clear whether the ‘NavamI’ mentioned was of 
the bright-fortnight or of the dark-fortnight. I therefore took both thoso 
possibilities into consideration while calculating the date, and it so chances 
that both the daj.s are Thursdays in Gl 1 while they turn out to be some 
other days in 612. 
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Of the places mentioned in this grant, Karma-rattra was a well 
known geographical division of the Telngu coun- 
it in inscriptions, from very 
anci«*nt times to the fourteenth century of the 
Christian era. It is spelt ns Karmma-rastra, Karmaka-raatra, 
Kamma-raatra, Kammanandu- A Brahmi inscription ^ at Jagga- 
yapet, the date of which is not later than the second century. 
A. D., mentions Karamaka-rastra. Pallava-grants ^ of the sixth 
century mention it. Ponna, the famous Canarese poet, who lived 
at the end of the tenth century tells us, in the introduction of 
his ^anti-purana * that Kammanadu was an integral part of 
Vang^l-Vlaaya. From an inscription ^ of the eleventh century at 
Konedona (lat. IG^Ol', long SO^OG) in Narasarao^et Taluk of 
Guntur district, it is clear that, the village, which was formerly 
known as Kothya-dona, was then included in Kamma-raatra. 
We should remember that our plates were also found in the same 
Narasaraopet Taluk and not far from' Konedona, it is natural to 
conclude that the village of our plates was situated within the 
present Narasaraopet Taluk of the Guntur district. The exact 
position of the place may bo inferred from the boundaries given. 

Unfortunately the boundaries are not very clear. Let us try 
to make out some meaning out of them. Unlike 

7-? yj * * ^ 

awvsseJ** others, our grant mentions the boundary marks 
first and then the directions. The eastern 
boundary is given as balaka-balvala. I correct this as balaka- 
paLvala which means ‘ the tank of the cranes’. There may be a 
tank which was known in Telngu by the name of ‘ JKmitgala- 
kunt'a’ or ‘Ceruvu’ which was thus tninslated into Sanskrit 
The western boundary was Karmakdra-taidka. This must be a 
Sanskrit translation of the Telugu appellation ' Kammari-va'if.la 


Kielhorn’s List of Brubnn Inscriptions No. 1202. 

of Yijayskanda Yarma II and the Ongodu grant of 
Sinihavarman IL Ina. VoL A"F, p. 246. 

Tide Narasimhachari's Lives of Kannada poets*^ 

Ep, Re. (S. C.) Stone inscription 192 of 1899. 
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kuiMa’ ov ' Geruvu’ (the tauk of tlio in)ii-.sinith8). The south- 
ern boundary was Kondaoerupiir-patka. wluch means the road to 
the city of Knodaveru. We know Konda-vidu (hit; 1G“15' long. 
80"17 ') in the Naraearaopet Taluk, the capital of the Reddi Kings 
in the fourteenth century. We may take that Koudaverupur of 
the seventh century became the Kondavldupura of the fourteenth 
century. The northern boundary was Virparupattu i.e. the road 
to Virpuru. There is now a village cilled Vipparla (lat. 

‘long 79^59’) in Narasaraopet Taluk, which may be identified 
with Virpuru of our plates. We can therefore infer that the 
village of Irbuli was to the north of Kondavidu and to the south 
of Vipparla. 

In line 10 we find Duvaraja-vianatti virigamar-vdsta-vyCiya, 
I would like to correct this as Duvardja [vnr^ 
eons^^ed. 'inanM-tfimrufamm' vastavydya thus making 
^ Attimugamur the name of a village. There is 

one Mungamur in Kaiidukur Taluk of Nellore district and it may 
be that ii was named after Attivarma which is shown by the prefix 
Atti. We know from the Gorantla ^ plates of Attivarma found 
in Guntur district that he ruled on the banks of the river Krsnii. 
Guntur and Nellore are contiguous districts. 

Duva-raja the real executor of this charity seems to be a feud- 
atory chiel and a great general who followed 
^^va^raja Pulakeslll II in his early conquests. We find him 
at Goa in 610, granting a village to a Brahmin at 
the command of Pulakesin. in 611 we find him in Vengi, giving 
away some lands with the express permission of his master. We 
know from the Goa plates that he was the master of four vu^ayas and 
mandalas. The present plates tell us that he killed the families 
of Kali, showed his valour in many a battle, occupied the territories 
(jf the neighbouring (or mean) kings and defeating the hosts of 
his enemies founded a kingdom with the right of hereditary succes- 
sion to the race of his son (lu 8-10). Some of these epithets are 
peculiar, Which are the families (or dynasties) of Kali ? Can 


1 Ind Ant* VoL IX p. 102. 
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they be Katabhras ? We know that Simha-visnu of Pallava 

dynasty, who ruled from 575-600 A, 1). vanquish('d ' Kaiabhras* 
Vikramaditya I, Vinayaditya and Vikramaditya 11, who are the 

immediate descendants and successors of Pulakesin II claim " to 
have defeated KalabbraSi KalUKula may therefore refer to these 
South-Indian tribes, which seem to have est^ablished petty princi- 
palities. There is one point more to bo m)ted. The later R&s- 
trakutas and specially those who had the name of a-raDhrUVja 
bore the surname of Kali-vallabha ® which may be translated as 
the ‘ master of Kali race, ’ 

Dhruva-raja claims to belong to Adi-Bappuri-vamsa and this 
faniily ha.s been idontitlcd with Batpura-fiimily 
which Pulakosin I and his son Mangalesa 
liagtrakutui. had taken their wives. Dhl'Uva-l‘aja has been 
suspected to be the sun <>f MangalOSa, for whom 
he wanted to secure a kingdom. But T think it is not p„”obable 
that the son of Mangalasa, who was killed as we know by 
Pulakasin II, would acknowledge him as his master. Besides, 
Dhruva-raja seems to be a ruler who had newly acquired a hereditary 
kingdom and who was proud of this acquisition. He mentions 
that he had secured a (hereditary) kingdom to continue in the 
lineage of his son. This clearly indicates that he comes from a 
family which never tasted sovereignty before. Rastrakutas, who 
superseded the Caiukyas about the beginning of the eighth 
century, had two or three kings bearing the mime of Dhruva-raja 
and curiously enough with the title of Kali-vallabha It is not 
improbable that this Dhruva-raja of ours was the original progeni- 
tor who laid the foundation of a small principality in the beg- 
inning of the seventh century, w'hich developed into a great 
kingdom in a century and half. 


* Vide Dubreuil’s Ancknt History of the Deccan p. 49. 

- Vide Fleet’.s Dynastii's vf the Cmiarue Districts. 

8 Ind. Ant Voh XI p 125 ; Ep. Ind. Vol. V, p. 192 ; Vol. VI pp. 102 
and 242. 
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The Kopparam Plates of Pnlakesin II 

Text^ 


I 

1. ^1^55^3 [^*] iiCu%!j5inni 

^r^Tira^r- 

3 . gi^qjiCr^^ 

[^r ] 


ir 


5. la^ftri^r'' 

7. »iq af^f^Tlt y'r555%i%T5if^f^^s^iJTfRi^ [i*] 

r\ r* ^ r\ 

Nl^ln- 

8 . ?rf3 ^p5»^?rJT^TRi?icici 

II a 

9. F^r^fifJTF RTiji?’3\?’.i%R?r 5n%^Pr- 


\ From the original plrites in Hiy [>os, session. \ The Auusmra in put after 
fTT as ill the present Telugu script and n(‘t on Uie top. \ Kead 
V Read a^Wt- ^ Head TfllfifR- «•- Read <=5fH5fFF"T»- « Tliei-e is a super- 

fliious anusvara on ^ Read oTI’^t Read o^^T^TT^rfo. \o Read 
o'TS^t. n Read of^t^TT:- W Read o^pflfcT:- W Read o^JIT. \v Read 
^<fl5f:. \K Read V®. Read l%t%o \'s Read oif^TC?:- U Read 

^:. X% Read o^f^. -Ho Read ol:. Read ofRffo Read o^:. 

Read ^TSTlI-. Read Xv Read liead 

I suppose this must be corrected as oqT^'- The sign for dirgha looks like 
repha also ; hence this may be also read as or-r, Read ^f^st«PTlR®» 

■^«> Read RinSc!. 
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1 1 , 3T^+4%^^?T^ a55R> 

1^- 


III 

13. 5i^HFif^r5nm^3TW\ 5i>rf?kTn% *Tir f [%*] 

a- [ii'-i^] 

14. ^ g|t[z*]^!rRr%n^'°[ii*] ^ ^ [f^*] 

RR [i*] cf^^wncar- 

15. a5r% 5T »Ti%«2T% [II*] ^'5r#i'^r ^r ^fr*i^^5'Tn%rrr [i*] 

aar ^#r¥R 

16 . aR aara;® [ii*] [Ra] aWa^ar araarra^gf^^a [i*] a^"* 

ar 


^0 Read fl^o. Si^ Read o^T3T5r%r[s]- Read ^afRo 

\\ Read «%aTa. Read o^pr. Read ffaPT- Read % aa4 ^- 
The letter a was originally forgotten and was inserted below the line 
above. These two crosses with a dot are the line, one marked on ^ and 5r. 

Read Vo Read o!T;o Read OfTJRT.-. V\ Read oH:. 

V\ Road 6^r«r:. VV Read ff:. y\ Read oq-?^:. v'o, Read 3^<T:. V's Read 
y<: Read of^^TRT. The lower portions of •f and ^ and the ^ (or 
Kyavddi as it ia called in Telugu) of the conjunct consonant ^ are clearly 
visible and the remaining portions of the letters are broken. So Read ofrf^:. 
There ia some space left between ^ and FT- It seems some letters were 
originally engraved and scored out. It is not clear. Read 

Read rf^^. SV Read ©’§?[. W Read o;^q-. The plate is broken a little ; the 
letters are visible but not clear, some portion of them being broken. 
S'® Read o^. Read ^{f. Read oJJjfr* The last two letters are not 
clear. The verse is left incomplete. We know from other inscriptions that 
is the remaining part of it. There seems to be a small line 
below the last, but the letters cannot be made out. 
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TRANSLATION 

(LI. 1-5.) Of the famous Sri Kirti-varmma Prithivi-Vallabha 
Maharaja, the ornament of the [lineage] of the Calukyat — "Who 
are glorious, who are of the Manavya gotra which is praised 
through out the whole world, who are the sons of Haritif who have 
been nourished by the seven Mothers, who are the mothers of 
mankind, who have acquired an un-interrupted continuity of 
prosperity through the favour and protection of Kartikeya and 
who have had all kings made subject to them at the sight of the 
boar-crest which they acquired through the favour of the divine 
Narayana ”, who have purified their bodies by bathing at the 
end of many a horse-sacrifice. 

(LI. 5-7.) — the bek»ved grandson Sri Pulakitin Prithivi- 
Valiabha-Maharaja — whose, twin feet are rubbed by many a 
stooping sovereign with folded hands (in the form of a makard) 
touching their crowns, who is proficient in the act of destroying 
the circle of his opposing enemies, Avho is as brave as his father in 
honouring Gods, the twice born, the preceptors and the old, who is 
the abode of truth, whose orders are irresistiblo ; — honours [the 
deserved] according to merits. 

(LI. 7-10.) Be it known, that in the presence of Vallabha was 
given, in accordance with [gastric] injunctions, by Prlthivl Duva> 
raja, who is death to KalUKuia, who is an expert in showing 
daring courage in many a battle, who is a master in seizing the 
neighbouring (or mean) territories (mandalas), who has secured a 
, (hereditory) kingdom to contiune in the lineage of his son by 
defeating with his own hand the group of hostile kings. 

(LI. 10-12.) — To a Brahmana called Veda-Sarman resident of 
Attl-Mugamur, of the Candilyayan gotra and Apaatamba- 
aatra in the village of Irbuii in Karma-raatra, a field measuring 
eiglit hundred [square measures.] [Its boundaries are] ; — To the east 
Balaka-palvam (crane-tank), to the west Karmakara-ta^lca (the 
tank of the iron-smith), to the south the road [leading] to the city 
of Kondveru, to the north the road [leading] to Vlrparu. 
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EDTTOETAL NOTES 


We are glad to announce that the two side-Halls of the Institute, 
the construction of which began on the 25th of July 1921, are 
almost complete and will soon be formally opened. Our thanks 
are due in this connection to the Building Committee and the 
Contractor, whose mutual agreement has been responsible for the 
speedy execution of the work. With the completion of the Halls 
the present cry for space will come to an end, at least temporarily, 
and the Institute will it is hoped enter upon the long-cherished 
work of realising its literary aims and objects with a degree of 
facility hitherto unachieved. 

***»•»*• 

As announced in the last issue of the Annals an invitation was 
sent to Dr. Sylvain fjevi, the great Havant and Orientalist, to visit 
our Institute. He was kind eiunigli to accede to our request and a 
Conversazione was arranged accordingly on the evening of 23rd 
Septenflier last. Dr. Rabindranath Tagore bad also been invited to 
visit the Institute but be could not come owing to some other 
engagement. The conversazione was a splendid success. Dr. Mann 
was in the chair, and in a nice little speech introduced the guest oi 
the evening to the audience. Dr. Karmarkar, the Secretary made 
a short speech giving a history of the Institute since its foundation 
in 1917 and its widening activities. Mr. Utgikar then read a paper* 
summarising the results of the work of the Institute for bringing 
out a Critical edition of the Mahabharata and shewed the learned 
guest of the evening some of the formes of the tentative edition of 
The Virataparvan now in press. Dr. Ld)vi in his reply expressed satis- 
faction at the work the Institute was doing and intended to do and 
promised every co-operation therein. He much regretted that up- 
to-now the co-operation between the East and the West in the field 
of Oriental studies had not been as strong and cordial as it ought to 
4)6. We are inclined to think that the fault does not lie entirely 
with the East. However, there are now suflicient indications of 
nlutual desire to co-operate for conducting dispassionate pursuit of 
truth. Prof. Sathe, the Chairman of the Executive Board then 

♦ This will be printed in exteneo in ihe nextiwue of . the Annals. — Edr, 
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thanked Dr. L6vi. Dr. was next taken to the Tata Hall and 
shewn some old MSS from the MS Library. Dr. Belvalkar gave 
him an account of the efforts of the Institute to publish old and 
valuable works and the works published by the Institute since its 
inception. After the gatliering had partaken of the light refresh- 
ments, the function came to a close. 

****** 

The Government of F^omhay has transferred to tlie Institute the 
complete stock of tlie Boml>ay Sanskrit Scries which was formerly 
on sale at the Government Rook Depot, l\)ona. The Institute has 
undertaken to carry on the sale of these books under certain 
conditions. Members of the Institute and other persons in need of 
books from this series are requested to kindly send in their orders 
to the Institute direct. ‘ 

****** 

The tentative edition of Virataparvan is expected to be out within 
a month* The volume has exceeded our expectations in point of 
size on account of the largeness of the critical material to be 
• included in the same. This edition, will it is hoped, give to the 
learned world an idea of the actual achievements of the Institute in 
the field of the Mahabharata scholarship- 

* * * * * * . 

The Anniversary day of the Institute was celebrated as usual on 
the 6th of July last. The Reports of the Executive Board and the 
Regulating Council for the year 1921-22 were passed at the meeting. 
They are printed elsewhere in this issue. It was further resolved 
to convey to Dr- R- G- Bhandarkar a message from the General 
Body of the Institute wishing him good health and congratulating 
him on his having reached the 84th year of his scholarly life* The 
message was accordingly conveyed to the venerable doctor, whoso 
presence is in itself a source of inspiration to all younger scholars 
in the field of Oriental Research* 

* * * * * * • 

Dr* Winternitz, the great German . Sanskritist, will visit India 
shortly He has been invited to visit the Institute and he has 
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kindly agrded to our request- We are keenly awaiting his advice 
and criticism in connection with our work on the Critical edition of 
the Mah&bharata- 

« •X' ^ • 4 

The Second Volume of the Proceedings of the Oriental Conference, 
has at last been out- It contains articles, from different sections 
and the pages have gone op nearly 470- Some scholarly articles 
could not be included in the volume owing to want of space. Such 
articles will be published in our ‘ Annals’, if their authors would 
permit us to do so- The price of the volume is fixed at Bs. Bight, 
(Foreign, 16 shillings.) 
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BEPOBT OF THE EXECUTIVE BOABD OF THE 
BHANDABKAB OBIENTAL BESEARCH INSTITUTE, 
POONA CITY, FOR 1921-22. 


From 

The Chairman, 

Executive Board, 

Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 


To 

The Chairman, 

Regulating Council, 

Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 


Sir, 

I have the honour to submit the report of the Executive Board of 
the Blmndarkar Oriental Research Institute, for the year 1921-22. 

2. Personnel of the Board. — The old Executive Board consisting of 

1. V. K. Ra.twade, M.A., {Chairman) 

2. S. K. Belvalkar, M.A., Ph.D. 

3. P. D. Gune, M..A., Ph.D., {Secretary) 

4. K. G. JOSHI, B.A. 

5. R. D. Karmarkar, M.A. 

6. N. D. Minochbr Homji, B.A. 

7. R. D. Ranade, M.A. 

8. N. G. Sardbsai., L.M. & S., {Treasurer) 

9. N. B. Utgikar, M.A. 

was replaced, in consequence of the Triennial elections, whicli took 
place in .Tune 1921, and the present Executive Board consisting of 

1. K. G. JosHi, B.A., {Chairman) 

2. R. D. Karmarkar, M.A., Ph.D., {Secretary 

3. Sarbar K. C. Mbhbndalb, B.A., {Treasurer) 

4. S. G. Sathe, M.A. 

5. R. P. Patwardhan, M.A. 

6. S. K, Belvalkar, M.A., Ph.D. 

7. P. D. Gune, M.A., Ph.D. 
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8. N, D, Minochee Homji, B.A. 

9. N. B. ITtotkae, M.A. 

came into ]io\veL’ on t.lie 9lh of July, 1921. Mr. K. G. Joshi having 
resigned chairmanship in Novcml)er 1921 owing to impaired eye- 
sight, Prof S. G, Rathe was elected Chairman on 8th December 1921. 

3. Meetinqs of the Executive Board . — During the year under 
report 39 meetings were called, of which 9 could not be hold for want 
of quorum. We apfiend statistics of attendance, which will speak 
for themselves.. 


'lo. 

Name? of the member 

No. of 
mooli ngs 
called 

No. of 
ineefcings 
attended 

Remarks 

1 

K. G. Joshi 

39 

12 


2 

R. D. Karmarkar 

39 

30 


3 

K. C. Mehendale 

21 

14 

On the Board 
since fi^h July 

4 

S. G. Sathe 

21 

9 

Do. 

6 

H. P. Patwavdhan 

21 

14 

Do. 

G 

S. K. Bolvalkar 

39 

33 


7 

P. D. Gune 

39 

none 

Ill all through 
the year. 

8 

N. D. Minocher Homji 

39 

13 


9 

N. B. ITteikar 

39 

31 



During the meetings held there came up for discussion and disposal 
questions such as: — Investing balances in fixed deposits; scale of 
pay, gradations and gratuity for menial servants; rules about 
arrears from members; Mahabharata Provident Fund scheme; pas- 
sing Budgets, Annual and Eevised; negotiating loan from Ananda- 
shram; terms on which the Bombay Sanskrit Series volumes could 
be stocked for sale; negotiations for Persian Grant; inviting scholars 
and institutions in India to send copies of their publications to the 
International Exhibition arranged by Otto Harrassowitz in Germany 
nviting Dr. Sylvan Levi to pay a visit to the Institute ; Election 
regulations, appointing scrutineers, etc., appointing of Departments 
for the year 1921-22; electing delegates for the 2nd Oriental Con- 
ference at Calcutta; reports annual and triennial; approving tendersf 



for Halls; sefctlin*^ prelimiiiarios about tlioir construction; appointing 
Supervising aiui Consulting Hngitioors; scheme for w at (3r- supply 
arrangeinonts; the receiving of the colony account and the balance 
from tlio old colony Coiiiniittco dissolved on Hth October 1921. As 
it was felt necessary to regularise the gi*anting of leave to the staff, 
the Board has appointed a special comTuittec for recommending 
rules for tlie purpose. 

4. Fnuificial -This will ])() clear from tlie statement 

of Boceipts and .Mxponditure appended. No comment is needed as to 
the financial ])osition of the Manuscripts and the Publication 
Departments. The Libniry and the Persian De])ai'tments which are 
at present considerably ham])ered for want of funds will, it is hoped, 
he placed in an imiu'oved financial condition only if in addition to 
the individual donations that the Institute might succeed in securing, 
the Govornmont generously agree to give a i)ormanent grant of 
somethmg like B^. 3 to 5 thoiisaud to the Persian Department. It 
is hoped tliat tlie negotiations which arc proceeding in this connec- 
tion will now he brought to a successful close, thanks to the sympa- 
thetic attitude that tin,' Director of Pui)lic Instruction, has already 
evinced foi- the cause. The Maha])h.Mrata Do))artmont, although 
receiving several animal donations small and large through the 
liberality of Government, lJuiversitios and other Patrons of learning, 
has ))een coinpollcd, owing to the very vast nature of the under- 
taking, to float a poiauanent loan of Rs. ton tliousand. This 
should really have boon mot out of a reserve fund which it 
is higli time that the Department should own. In the words 
of the resolution of tiio Second Oriental Conference at Calcutta 
•the Execaiti VC Board ])ogs to invito the attention “of the Govern- 
ments, Princes, and rich persons of India” (to tlio fact) “that it is 
a worthy scheme calculated to advance the cause of Indian 
fcholarship and that it claims the monetary and all other suppport 
from all.” It is to be wished that this encouraging reception and 
recommendation from a learned and representative body like the 
Oriental Conference is followed up by a systematic tour of 
deputations to various states and Governments headed by the 
distinguished superintendent of the Editorial Committee, the 
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MSS. Department has continued the tradition of work 
that had obtained before its transfer, and has worthily 
supplemented it by pushing to completion the card- 
catalogue of the MSS. and arranging and carrying 
through Press a list of over two thousand MSS. acquired 
by the MSS. Library during the last twenty years. 
Both these undertakings will, we hope, be completed 
before the end of the five years of probationary period. 

(vi) The publication Department also has done all that was re- 

quired of it and can now look uj) with confidence to the 
permanent acquisition and even an enlargement of the 
Government grant ot Ks. 12,000 (twelve thousand) allow- 
ed to it each year for its si)ccihc work. Mention is due 
in this connection to tlio very large aniount of literary 
labour that devolves u]^on the Sui)orintondent of the 
Dei)artnicnt especially in the matter of correcting proofs. 
It is evident that steps will have to he devised, whereby 
the Superintendent is relieved of at least the major part 
ol this work wiiich is highly tajiing and besides purely 
Honorary. 

(vii) It is highly to be wished that tlio negotiations which are 

proceeding as to the transfer of the stocking and sales of 
the old volumes of Bombay Sanskrit Series, from the 
Government Book Depot to the Institute, will eventu- 
ally terminate by the transfer to the Institute, not only 
of the sale and the right of reprint but also the copy-right 
and the entire management of the whole series. This is a 
point that the Institute will do well to emphasize when 
the question of the renewal of its agreement with the 
Bombay Government comes for consideration in the 
course of the next year. 

(viii) It is also to bo wished that taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the renewal of this agreement certain 
modifications in the constitution pf the Institute in the 
interest of a more efficient carrying out of its several act- 
ivities, — as suggested by experience of the past four 
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years — be carried into effect, one such being, possibly, 
the minimising of the red-tape and formality involved in 
the distrilmtion of the Executive Board into a number of 
separate Departments. But these are mere suggestions 
for future *uso ; and they have been made just because it 
may happen that before the Executive Board has another 
opportunity of making its annual report, the question of 
the status of the Institute with the Government will al- 
ready have been determined for good. 

6. Cojiclusion . — The first few years in the life of an Institute like 
ours, are always critical. The Institute has to live, it has to grow, 
it has to encounter the judgement of the world, it has to sustain the 
shock of conflicting ideas within as well as without and lead them 
onward to a helpful harmonious progress. Our Institute may be 
said to have experienced all tliese stages and although the haven is 
not yet in sight, we hope and trust that the worst of the storms have 
already \een weathered and that we can look up now confidently to a 
period of peaceful and fruitful literary labour wliich is the only real 
aim and true justification for the existence of a “Research*' Institute. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

(SdJ S, G. SATHE, 

Chairman, ExeciUive Board, 

Bhandakar 0. li. Institute* 
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Expenditure -ContinmA. 


No. 

. ITliM. 

K.’.. 

A. 

P. 



Brought over 

58,l4f; 

13 

8 


i 

VI. Mahahharata Departimnt — 
Conid. 





14 

Stationery 

lai 

4 

1 


15 

Miscellaneous 

195 

12 

6 


16 

Rent of Prof. Ranade’s Bungalow... 

ISO 

0 




Mbh. Deptt., Total ... 

12,840 

1 

8 

11 



Total Expenditure ... 

f>8,6f)3 

14 




Balance on 1st April 1922 ... 

41,376 

9 

3 



Grand Total ... 


7 

6 



Examined and found correct. 

(Sd.) G. S. MAEATHEY, m.a., m.i.a., 


Uon. Auditor. 








1 ? 

Statement sJunoing liabilities as on Slat March 192 * 2 . 


Particulars. 


I — Deposits. 


Amount 

Rs, A. p. 


Remarks. 


(i) i From B. L, Modak 


R.S. 200 0 0 


(ii) , Colony Balance 


Us. 612 13 0 


(iii) ! Fr&in Mr. M. Y. Goxvaikar 
ajc Halls 


6,076 10 10 I (Without in ter- 

i eat). 


Reed, in 1920, 



i Reed, in Oct, 
’ 1021 . 


Rs. 1,258 15 1 


(iv) ’ Conference Balance 


Reed, ill May 

1921. 

Reed, in Jan., 

1922. 


Rs, 4,004 14 9 


Reed, in Dec,, 

1021. 


J I— Loans, 


(i) Loan from Ananda- 
shram for Mahabha- 
rata Department 


7,000 0 0 (Reed, in Jay , 

1922 with in- 
terest at 6 
per (Tilt ). 


Total LiAinLiTiES ... 13,076 lo 10 
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BEPORT OF THE REGULATING COUNCIL OF 
THE BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, POONA 

FOE 1921-22 


From 


The Chairman, 

Regulating Council, 

Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 


Poona. 


To 

The President, 

Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 

Poona. 


Sir, 

I have the honour to submit the report of the Regulating Council, 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, for the year 1921-22. 

2. Meetings of the Begulating CounctL — During the year under 
Report thirteen meetings of the Council were liold, and were on the 
whole very well attended. 

3. Triennial Elections. — The present Council itself, and tlie 
office-bearers of the Institute wore elected during the year, and took 
chaige on July tlie (ith 1921. 

1. One of the very interesting events of the past year’s work 
was the election of Mahaniahopfidhyaya Vasudeva Shastri Abhyankar 
as an honorary member of the Institute. The Council would take 
this opportunity to express its pleasure that Shastri Abliyankar has 
befu pleased to accejit this i)Osition. He is recognised as one of the 
careful and earnest students of Sanskrit and of Sanskrit literature, 
and it is a great satisfaction to feel that he is ready to place his 
wide knowledge at the disposal of the Institute. 

5. Construction of neio Halls. — At the beginning of the year a 
good deal of controversy arose with regard to the placing of the 
contract by the Executive Board, for the new halls, now under 
construction. The matter came repeatedly before the Regulating 
Council and decisions were reached with practical unanimity and 
the work proceeded. 
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Ai a lafor stage in the constrnction of tlio halls, diflioiilty again 
occiuTecl between the engineers of the institute and the contractor 
ir charge of tlie work, which delayed the completion for seven or 
oiglit months. Ultimatoly all powers in connection with this work 
were orusted to a Building Committee consisting of Dewan 
Bab lUr K. R. Godhole, Mr. J. R. Gharpure and Sardar K. C. 
M iondaie, and thanks to their action, tlio diflicullies have been 
surmounted and the work is being pushed on with as great rapidity as 
]K)ssihlo. The eonstruction of the Halls which will cost about 
Rs. Hf),000, has been made possible l)y generous donations 
as follows : — 

1. The Trustees of Sir Rataii Tata ... Rs. 25,000 

2. Sliet Khetsi Khiasi ... Rs. 25,000 

50,000 

We have also a promise from Government that they will contri- 
bute halt of tlie cost, not exceeding Rs. 45,000 and it is only as a 
result of their promise tlnit it has been possilde to proceed. 

6. Colony Affairn , — The relationship between those who had 
bought building sites on the Institute's estate and the Institute 
itself had not been defined until the present year, and as a result a 
number of dilficulties had arisen. The Council, therefore, resolved 
to appoint a Committee of lawyers to settle the legal matters in 

''connection with the colony sale deeds, and to prepare a draft of the 
Trust Deed of the Institute. This Committee consisted of Mr. V. P. 
Vaidya, Barrister- at-law, Mr. P. V. Kane and Mr. J. R. Gharpure 
and such progress has been made that a draft trust deed has been 
prepared and this with other recommendations will be placed for 
immediate sanction before the General Body. 

7. Fmancial Affairs , — In discussing the financial affairs of the 
Institute there are grounds on the one hand for satisfaction, and on 
the other for anxiety. It is with great pleasure that the Council 
hap watched the development of the Persian Department, thankf 
largely to the earnest devotion of Prof. Minocher Homji. This an/ 
all other departments are, however, in need of great addition/^, 
financial lielp and it has been necessary to appropriate the whole of 
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the reserve fund for the current expenses of the Institute. The 
Council would call for a continuance of the gonerous help which lias 
brought the Institute in a very few years to its present position as 
one of the leading centres of Oriental study and research in India. 
U would osjHJcially |)lca(i for help in the great literary undertaking — 
the critical editiuJi of the Mahahliarata - , which it has in hand and 
which is being ho generously supported by the Ohit)f of Aundh. And 
further additions to the general funds, which will enable the exten- 
sion of its work to l)e undertaken, will not only he highly apprecia- 
ted, hut are a necessity for the Institute if it is to take its proper 
place ill India and in tlie world as a centre of Oriental learning. 

H. During the next year the relationship between Government 
and tlie Institute will come under review as tlie term for which the 
present grants were made expires in 1923. It is lioped that as a 
result of the negotiations wliicli will be opened with Government the 
support accorded may be increased and also put on a more per- 
manent basis. 


1 have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

( Sd. ) H. H. MANN, 
Vice-Chairman, Begnlating Council, 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poo7ia. 


Poona, Jitnr 23ri\ 1922. 
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I 

JiEPOliT OF TIIK MAllAliHAliATA OKFAFTMKJNT 
POK 1921 -22 

The work of. lookini; to the a'liiiiiiistration aiiii submitting the 
report of the Mahahluirata Department was formerly clone l)y the 
Mahabharata Editorial Committee coiisistinj,^ of ( 1 ) K. C. Joshi 
(Chairman) and ( 2 ) S. K. Bolvalkar ( ) U. P. Patwardhan (4) 
R. D. Karmarkav (5) N. B. IJtgikar as inoin))ers, but by resolution 
No. 2 (viii) passed by t)io Executive Board at its meeting' held on 
the 10th of July 1921, the present Mahabharata Department was 
brought into existence, it being understood that this department would 
look into the financial and administrative j)art of the work, hitherto 
done l)y the Mahfibhrirata Editorial Committee. 

Mr. K. G. Joshi having resigned the Chairmanship in November 
1921, Prof. S. G. Satlie was added as member and elected Chairman 
of the Department by Resolution No. 2 of the Executive Board 
dated 8t1i December 1921. 

2. Five meetings of the department have been held since the 
date of its inception, two of them being adjourned for want of quorum. 
The business dealt with referred mainly to tlie revised Budget of the 
Department for the year and framing the budget for the now year 
and such administrative matters as sanctioning leaves of the staff of 
the Department etc. The Department has also sanctioned that the 
printing of the tentative edition of the Virataparvan be entrusted to 
the Aryabhushan Press. 

3. The accounts of the Department for the year under report will 
be found printed elsewhere. The total expenditure of the Depart- 
ment during the year under report is Rs. 12,840-8-11, "and the total 
income, Rs. 13,120-0-0. 

As most of the annual donations promised for the Mahabharata 
work generally become due in March i.e,, just at the end of the offi- 
o«al year, it has been decided by the Department that a loan of up to 
Rs. ^en thotisand should be maintained by the Department for some 
time. This proposal has been duly submitted to the Executive 
Board and has received their approval. The present liabilities of 
the Department are Rs. 10,437-6-10, the details of which are shown 
in <rhe Budget. 
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4, Durin^^ tlio year under re]>ort tsvo more promiseB of annual 
donatioiiK have been Beciued : one of lis. Six hundred for five years 
from the Goveriurient of His Hi^liness the Maharaja Gaikwar of 
Baroda and the otlier of Ks. (one liiousand ) annually till 

the Maha))])rirata work is completed, from the Government of Madras. 
With regard to the former it may ho mentioned that a deputation of 
the members of tlie Malnlbhriratn. l^ditorial Committee had waited 
upon the Diwan of Ihiroda eaily in the yeai* under report, and as a 
result of that interview, tlie Baroda Government has been pleased 
to sanction the present annual grant. Special mention must be 
made in this connection of the efforts of Barrister Vishwanatha 
P. Vaidya. It was also his intercession which has been mainly 
instrumental in securing another donation of Es. Two thousand, 
viz, that from the Bhavanagar Durbar. In sanctioning their annua) 
grant of Ks. 1,000' -( one thousand ) the Madras Government have 
expressed a desire that ways and means could be found^by the 
Institute for combining its Mababharata work with the European 
project. The grateful thanks of the Institute are due to the 
Government of Madras, the Government of His Highness the Maha- 
raja Sayaji Rao Ciaikvvjir and to the Council of .Administration of 
the Bhavanagar State U)V their respective contributions to the Maha- 
bharata Funds of the Institute. 

The following statement shows all the annual grants secured for 
the Malifibharata department up to date. 


No. 

Name of the Grant and Period 

• i 

Amount per annum 

1 

Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi 

1 (till a sum of Es. one Lac is made, 
beginning with 1919-20.) 

lis. 5,000 

2 

The University of Bombay (for five 
years beginning with 1920-21.) 

Es. 3,000 

3 1 

The Government of Burma (for eight 
years beginning with 1920-21.) 

Es. 600 
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No. 

Name of the Grant and Period 

1 

Amount per annum 

4 

The Government of Bombay (till the 
work is completed, beginning with 1920- 
21.) 

1 

One third of pre- 
vious year’s expendi- 
ture subject to a maxi- 
mum of Rs. 6,000/-. 

5 

1 

1 

The Government of Madras (till the 
work is completed l)oginning witli 1921- 
i22.) 

Rs. 1,000 

1 

6 

1 The Government of His Higlmoss the 
Maharaja of Baroda (for live years 
beginning with 1921-22.) 

1 

Rs. 600 


As completing this part of the report, it may bo mentioned that 
efforts are being made by the department and must be porseveringly 
maintained for putting the work financially on a thoroughly sound 
basis. 

5. The Mahribliarata work of the Institute tormod the subject 
of a special resolution passed in tlie General concluding sitting of 
the Second Oriental Conference held at (Calcutta on the 29th January 
last and the following four days. A brief report summarizing the 
present financial aTid litei’ary ])usition of the Institute’s efforts for 
the IMahabhilrata work was presented by Mr. (Jtgikar at the sitting 
of tln^ ConfereiHio, ment ioned alK)V(?, and the confoionce unanimous- 
ly passed the following resolution 

“The Second Oriental Coiifeionce has received witli approval the 
report of the work done hitherto by tlie Bliandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute on the critical and scientific edition of the 
^lahabhilrata undertaken by it under tlui patronage of Shrimant 
Balasaheb Pant Pratinidbi B.A., Chief of Aundh and in wishing it 
aU success and lending it all literary support brings to the notice of 
the Governments, Princes, and rich persons of India that it is a 
worthy sclieme calculated to advance the cause of Indian scholarship 
and that it claims the juonetary and all other support from all.” 
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In this connection it may also be mentioned that tlie Institute’s* 
attempts for a critical edition of the Maliabbarata have evoked from 
Sir Asutosh Mookerji in liis address as Chairman of the Second 
Oriental Conference a very glowing appreciation of our work and a 
very correct estimate of our immediate requirements. (See Calcutta 
Beview for February 1922.) 

6. Besides the Secretary Mr. Utgikar, the staff consists 

of 11 assistants, five of them permanent and 6 probationers. Of 
these one is a graduate ( Mr. Tadpatrikar on Ks. 80/- P. M. ), three 
under-graduates ( one on Ks. GO/- and two on Es. 50/- ), and the 
remaining seven are shastris, two on Es. 50/- (one of these two being 
a Madrasi shastri, knowing all the principal scripts of the South ), 
three on Ks. 45, and two on Es. 40/-. Otlier details of the Maba- 
bharata Department and its work will be found in the report of tire 
Mahabharata Editorial Committee. 
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IT 

HMPOUT OK TILK !\r MIKBII AllATA KDITOHIAK 
COMMITTEK FOR THE YEAR 1921-22. 

2. The personnel of the Malifibharata Editorial Committee is 
given elsewhere. 

3. On the lOth July, 1921 the Executive Board passed a resolu- 
tion (No. 2, viii of that date's meeting) creating a Mahabliarata De- 
partment and relieved the Malifibharata Editorial Committee of 
administrative and financial functions thither-to exercised by it. 

4. Throe meetings of the Mahabliarata Editorial Committee were 
held during the year under report. The first mooting disposed of 
certain minor administrative matters. At the second moeting the 
Chief of Aundh read a paper on the “ Lines to be followed in drawing 
the illustrations in connection with the edition of the Mahabliarata" 
undertaken by the Institute. This paper lias now been published in 
the Annals of the Institute, Vol. Ill part I. page 1 ff. with illustra- 
tions and is also being sent to experts in the matter to invite 
opinions, suggestions and criticism. At the third meeting the Com- 
mittee agreed that the tentative edition of the Virataparvan should 
be printed and also decided what matter should be included in that 
edition. The selection of the Press for printing the edition was left 
to the Malifibharata Department. The Aryabhushan Press of Poona 
hasTieen selected by that Department and the first proofs have been 
received quite recently. The whole edition should now be out 
within a few months. Besides, the text and various readings the 
edition would contain notes on the text and an Introduction and a 
few sample pictures. The preparation of the text with the readings 
and the appendices of additional verses has been completed and the 
Secretary Mr. Utgikar has now been working at the remaining part 
ot the work. The cpmbined effect of Dr. Thomas’s visit and his 
personal acquaintance with the Institute’s work on the Mahabharata 
edition and the paper read on that occasion has been, to judge from 
the letters received, to create favourable atmosphere for our work 
and for opening formal negotiations with the European scholars for 
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co-ordinating the two projects. This is a task to which the Insti- 
tute will have to aiklress itself iu the next year. Suggestions have 
also been received fioin responsible quarters tliat a comprehensive 
and upto-date catalogue of the Manuscripts of the Mahabharata 
should be immediately undertaken. A part of this work has already 
been accomplished (see last year’s report : Annals Vol. Ill, Reports; 
page 33). This and an attempt to tackle the text of the first two 
Adhyiiyas of the Adiparvan (the Anukramani and the Parvasangraha 
P&rvaix) are interesting and important questions that require early 
attention. 

5. CoUation work . — The following collation work has been done 
during the year under report. 


No. 

Parvan. | 

1 

Ad by ay as. 

Total No. of 
verses collated. 

No of MSS. 
collated from. 

.1. 

Adiparvan 

95-101) 

318 

5 


1 

123-140 

877 

5 


)} 

185 234 

1,536 

5 


Bhi.sma 

1 164 

2,900 

5981 

6 


Asvainedha 

M9 

U 


n 

52-73 

663 J 

O 


^ Asrainaviisa ... 

1*39 (coiuplcic) 

1,105 

t 


^lausala 

1-8 (complete) 

292 

y 

! 

Mabaprastbana. 

1-3 (complete^ 

111 

6 


Svargarobuna ... 

1-6 (complete) 

317 

5 



1 

8727 

45 


This year’s net work in this direction is therefore the collation of 
just a little less than 9,000 verses from 45 different Manuscripts. 
The three year’s collation work thus comes roughly to a total of 19,000 
verses from 70 Manuscripts. Excluding Harivansa, the Mahft- 
bharata proper contains 84,000 verses. Of these we have collated 
more then one fifth or just a little less than one fourth from 76 
independent complete Manuscripts. 

6. Other details about the Mahabharata Department and its 
work will be fqupd in the report of the Mahabharata Department, 
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III 

REPORT OP THE MANUSCRIPT DEPARTMENT 
POR 1921-22 

2. Personnel of the Department,— Hhe Department consists of the 
following persons : — 

(1) Dr. S. K, Belvalkar (Ex-Oflicio Supdt.) 

(2) Sardar K. C. Mehendale. 

(3) Prof. R. P. Patwardhan. 

(4) Prof. Minocher Homji. 

3. Meetings of the Department . — Only two meetings of tho Depart- 
ment were hold during tho year for framing the budgets, adopting 
the reports, and transacting other routine work of tho Department. 

4. Financial Statement. wiW be found elsewhere. No 

comments or explanations as to individual items of income and 
expendiftiro seem to be called for. 

6. Loans and lieturns of Manuscripts. -The details of these are 
shown in the usual six tabular statements. A brief view of these 
transactions will he obtained from the following comparative 
statement. 

1920-21 J92I-22 


(1) Manuscripts lent to Indian SoholaiH ... 79 90 

(2) Do European Do ... 10 J 

(3) Manuscripts returned by Indian scholars... 74 59 

(4) Do European Do ... 21 Nil. 

(5) Manuscripts still with Indian scholars ... 63 117 

(6) Do lCuroi)oan Do ... 20 21 


Besides these, two MSS. were procured from the Central Library, 
Baroda, for the use of the monibers of the InstituUj who had request- 
ed to procure their loans. 

• 6. Visitors to Library ^ — About 30 scholars visited the Manuscript 
Library for purposes of occasional reference and study, some of 
th«m continuing their visits for prolonged periods. 

7. The Manuscripts newly acquired ioi the labraiN 1>> transciipt 
and purchase are shown in Appeiulix (L Tlieir total nuinl/ci is 2K 
and the amount spent in acquiring tiiein is iis 218-7-9. 
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8. The Manuscripts list of new acquisitions, which was given tb 
d local press for printing, will take a few more months yet, before it 
can bo issued to the public. The delay is regretted but was 
inevitable. • 

9. Owing to the continued absence of Mr. Godbole, the Head 
clerk of the Institute on sick-leave and the consequent pressure of 
work that devolved on the two persons employed in the preparation 
and completion of the card-index for the Manuscrii)t Library, not 
much progress can be reported in this branch of the Department’s 
activity during the present year. 

10. The Manuscripts Library was subjected to a thorough exami- 
nation at the end of the year and I am glad to report that no Manu- 
script has been found missing. But owing to the crowded condition 
of the Hall in which the Manuscripts Cupboards have to be kept, 
traces of white ant infection were detected in one of the cupboards at 
the time of the periodic cleansing of its contents. There has been 
no serious damage done except to one not very important Manuscript. 
But it was duly forestalled, and all the Manuscripts suspected of 
infection were carefully segregated and fumigated. And steps have 
been taken for an inspection and cleansing of every single cup-board 
at least once every month. The evil can bo effectively got rid of 
only after the removal of the MSS. to the New Hall where they 
could be properly arranged and inspected. 
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IV 

REPORT OF THE PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 
FOR 1921—22 

2. Personnel of the Department — The Department, at present, 
consists of 

( 1 ) Dr. S. K. Belvalkar ( Chairman ) 

( 2 ) Prof. K. V. Abhyankar. 

(3) Dr. P. D. Gune. 

( 4 ) Dr. R. D. Karmarkar. 

( 5 ) Sardar K, C. Mehendale. 

3. Meetings of the Department. — Three meetings of the Depart- 
ment were lield during the year under report, when there came up 
for discussion, questions of normal routine such as settling the 
prices of publications, passing ordinary and revised budgets and an- 
nual ret)ort, approving press-tenders, sanctioning Authors’ proposals 
for new works to bo undertaken for publication, distribution of 
copies of the Institute’s publications and the formulation of a free ex- 
change-list of scholars and institutions and so forth. The only 
resolution that needs to be here particularly alluded to, because of its 
general interest is the following : — (i ) That a concession of 12^ p.c. 
off the published price of the Institute’s publications ( i.e. of such 
works the sale proceeds of which accrue to the Institute ) be allowed 
to members of the Institute buying books worth more than Rs. 10/- 
in one purchase. 

4. Financial statement. — This will be found elsewhere. It 
does not stand in need of special comments or explanations except 
the item called “ Suspense Account which represents an advance 
made to the compilers of the Vyakarana-Mahabhasya Index for 
clerical and other assistance from out of the honorarium that would 
4)6 due to them after the work is completed. 

6. Bombay Sanskrit Series, Old pledges. — Out of the 16 old 
pledges one completed work, viz. Dvyasrayakavya, part ii and half of 
another ( Anubhai^ya ) were completed and issued during the year 
under report. There remain now 1 1 yet to be completed. Six of these 
11 viz. Syadvadainahiari, Gaudavaho, Kavyadarsa, Anubha^ya, 
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part 2, Kavyalankarasarasangraha, and Prakriyakaumudi are actually 
with the press in varying grades of completion. Of the remaining 
five, the press-copies of 3 viz, Tarkabhasa, Apastamba-dharmasutra 
and Vyavaharamayukha are practically completed and will be placed 
in the hands of the printers in a couple of months* time. The 
press-copies of two works vizi Mrchakatika part ii, and Nirukta 
part ii are not yet ready, the editors having asked for a further 
period of extension. 

6. Bombay Sanskrit Series, — Works referred by Government for 
revision and reprint. Out of the 11 works on hand for revision 
at the commencement of the year under report one, viz. Kavyapra- 
kasa was completed and paid for during the year under report. One 
( Egveda Hymns, second selection ) is passing througli press and is 
expected to be completed in a couple of months time. The press- 
copy of one more w^ork (Nyilyakosa) has been received. The re- 
maining 8 works, viz. Handbook to the study of Egveda# part I, 
Eajatarangini parts 1,2, and 3, Naiskarmyasiddhi, Vyakarana-maha- 
bhilsya, Kadambari part 2 and Desinamamfila, are not yet ready, 
one of them ( Kadainbavi part 2) being not yet definitely assigned. 
During the year under report only one work, viz, Sfirngadhara- 
paddhati, was referred for revision and the consideration of this has 
been posti)Oiicd for tlic i)rese!it. 

7. The Oriental Hindu Senes, ~?^\v Eamakrislina Hhandarkai'’B 
works were originally estimated to run into 2 volumes, hut it has now 
been resolved to issue the same in 4volumes,the first two volumes being 
likely to be placed in the Printer’s hands witliin a couple of months . 
Further, in addition to tlie eight works ( Sarvadarsanasai'igraha, 
Nighantu and Nirukta, Brhatsamhita, Sribarabha':;ya, Kulbasutra, 
Vyakarana-mahabhrisya Engiislj Translation, Vyakarana-uialui- 
bhasya word-index, and Sloka and Tantravartika), undertaken in 
previous yeais, during the year under report s^x new works wene 
taken up, viz Gautamasutra with Nyayabhasya, Apadevi, Kasika with 
extracts from Nyasa and Padamanjarl, word-index to TaittirJyasam- 
hita, Madlivabhiisya with Sudha, and an essay by Mr. P. V. Kane to 
be entitled “Historical Introduction to Ancient Hindu Law.” 
Of the 18 works the liability for wliicli has thus been definitely 
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undertaken by the Institute, one r/e. Sarvadarsansangraba will be 
completed and issued in about four moiitlis, the press-copy of another 
Taittiriyasamhita Index is already received and handed over to the 
Press. The others will take longer periods for completion. It would 
be advisable now not to incur fresh liabilities until a few more of 
these works are completed at least in press-copies. 

8. Miscellaneous Publications. — The MSS. list is passing through 
the press. It was decided to postpone for a time the publication of 
Sir Ramakrishna Bhandarkar's Library catalogue. 

9. The Annals of the Institute. — During the year under report 
were issued volume II part ii and volume III, part i. The expendi- 
ture incurred on account of the former is Es. 687. The latter will be 
paid for during the next year. 

10. Total out-'tuvn. — The Chairman of the Department examined 
the proofs of 1,755 pages of 8 different works now being printed at 
five different presses. The work consumes a good deal of the 
Chairman’s private time. The Proof-reader, whose pay is shown in 
the budget, was during the major portion of the year, absent on 
sick-leave, and he has also to attend to considerable office-work in 
addition. 

11. Sale 'proceeds. — The total amount realised during the year is 
as follows : — 

Kavyaprakasa. Rs. 790-14-0 

Annals. Rs. 95-0-0 


885-14-0 

The sale proceeds have been made over to the General Depart- 
ment. Next year more works viz. Rgveda Hymns, 2nd selection and 
Sarvadarsanasaijgraha are to be stocked and the work of looking to 
the sales of all those is likely to involve considerable time and 
trouble, especially, if, as is expected in the near future, the stocking 
and sales of the entire B. S. Series is handed over to this Institute. 
Tixpe has, therefore, come for the Institute to make definite arrange- 
ments for managing this growing business by opening a separate 
Sales-department, which can be achieved the more easily only after 
the relations between the Department and Government are finally 



fixed on a permanent basis. The Department liopes that its working 
during the four out of the five years of probation will be found to 
have been satisfactory and that it can now confidently look up to 
the time when these relations would come up for reconsideration 
towards the end of the next official year. 
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V 

EEPOBT OP THE GENERAL DEPARTMENT 
FOR 1921—22 

2. PersofiJtel of the Department, —The department consisted of : - 

1. Dr. P. D. Gune. 

2. Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, 
and 3. Dr. N. G. Sardesai. 

till the 6th of July 1921, when new elections were made and the 
Department now consists of 

1. Dr. R. D. Karmarkar. {Secretary) 

2. Sardar K. 0. Mehendale. {Treasurer) 

3 Dr. S. K. Belvalkar. 

4. Prof. S. R. Bhagawat. {Co-opted) 

‘ 5. Prof. V. R. Joshi. {Co-opted) 

the two latter being co-opted for the year ending July 1922. 

3. Meetings of the Department , — During the year under report ten 
meetings were held. Among the important items considered were 
the following : — (l) Consideration of the tenders of the Halls ; (2) a 
number of the minor changes in the detailed construction of the 
Halls; (3) preparation of an estimate for a scheme of water-supply 
and the framing of the annual revised Budgets. 

4. Building Operations , — About the middle of October 1921, the 
Regulating Council by a resolution took away from the purview of 
the General Department the building operations of the Halls which 
work was made over to the “ Special Building Conimittee consist- 
ing of Diwan Bahadur K. R. Godbole, Mr. J. R. Gliarpure and Sar- 
dar K. C. Mehendale. The Building work commenced on the 25th 
of July 1921 but it came to a stop on the 18th of September owing 
to some difference of opinion between the Contractor and the 
Consulting Engineer and the work has not yet been recommenced, 
the whole matter has been referred to the Building Committee, 
which has not taken any final steps as yet. 

6. Financial Statement , — This will be found in the appendix. 
The debt of Rs. 15,000, which the Institute owed to Mr. R. N. Sal:- 
desai, was paid out and the Regulating Council authorised the 
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Executive Board to negotiate a loan for an equal amount or less. 
The Liabilities at the beginning of the year were 

(1) Bs. 16,000-0-0 Loan from R. N. Sardesai. 

(2) Rs. 200-0-0 Deposit from B. L. Modak. 

At the end of the year the liabilities are as under ; — 

(1) Rs. 200- 0-0 Deposit from B. L. Modak. 

(2) Rs. 612-13-0 Colony Deposit. 

(3) Rs. 4,004-14-9 Conference Deposit. 

(4) Rs. 4,316- 4-0 Reserve Fund. 


9,133-16-9 

No money out of the promised Jain Donation was received during 
the year, nor also the balance of Rs. 10,000' due from the Khetsi 
Khiasi Donation. It is highly desirable that a vigorous attempt be 
made to secure these donations. The year under report has been 
peculiarly unpropitious to tho Institute in the matter of securing 
funds, only a sum of Rs. 200 being secured from new life members 
as subscribers. 

The membership of the Institute rpse from 284 to 321 during the 
year under report. 
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VI 

REPORT OF THE LIBRARY DEPARTMENT FOR 1921-22 

» 

2. Personnel of the Department : — 

( 1 ) Prof. S. G. Sathe. 

( 2 ) Sardar K. C. Mehendale. 

(3) Mr. N. B. Utgikar. 

(4) Prof. R. P. Patwardhan. 

3. The Library Comraifctee held two meetings during the year to 
consider additions to the Library and other matters in connection 
with the Department. 19() volumes were added to tlie Library 
during the year. As a very large part of the sum budgeted foi' at 
the beginning of the year did not actually come in, it was impossible 
to do more. 
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VII 

REPOBT OF THE RESEARCH DEPARTMENT FOR 1921-22 

2. Personnel of the Department ; — 

( 1 ) Sardar K. 0. Mehendale. ( Chairman ) 

( 2 ) Dr. S. K. Belvalkar. 

(3) Dr. P. D. Gune. 

( 4 ) Dr. R. D. Karmarkar. 

3. It is to be regretted that owing to want of space all idea about 
holding lectures and classes had to be abandoned during the year, 
although the necessary arrangements for holding classes and lectures 
in Avesta were practically completed through the sympathy and as- 
sistance promised by Sardar Dastur A. Nosherwan of Poona and 
others. It is hoped that with the erection of the new ‘Halls the 
Department will have a better account of its activities to render in 
the forthcoming year. 
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VIII 

REPOET OF THE INFORMATION BUREAU FQR 1921-22 

2. The Personnel of the Bureau consists of : — 

( 1 ) Prof. S. G. Sathe. ( Chairman ) 

( 2 ) Dr. S. K. Belvalkar- 

(3) Prof. R. P. Patwardhan. 

( 4 ) Sardar K. C. Mehendale. 

( 5 ) Prof. N. D. Miiiocher Honiji. 

Mr. K. G. Joshi resigned chairmanship of the Mahabharata 
Department and consequently ceased to be a member. 

3. Daring the year under report Twelve queries were asked and 
due replies to all of them were given. The queries touched a variety 
of fields such as, Sanskrit literature, Philosopliy, History, Numis- 
matics, Ancient Economics, Bibliography etc. 

It appears the department is answering a felt need of the world 
of students and research-workers. 
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IX 

REPORT OF THE PERSIAN DEPARTMENT FOR 1921 22 

2. Personnel of the Department. -The D 0 j)artm 0 iit at present 
consists of 

(l) Prof. N. D. Minochor-Homji {Chairman). 

( 2 ) Sardar K. G. Mehendalo. 

( 3 ) Dr. S. K. Belvalkar. 

(4) Prof. M. T. Patwardhan {co-opted), 

3. Meetings of the Departmmit. — \t was not found necessary to 
hold any regular meetings of the Department as the members could 
be readily approached personally and through circulars whenever 
necessary. 

4. Search for MSS. — During the year under report the Superin- 
tendent visited Broach, Baroda, Cambay and Ahmedabad for search 
of MSS. He was able to acquire in all 71 MSS. A list of ^hese as 
well as of 70 MSS obtained from Kashmir and other sources not 
mentioned in the First Report, is appended to this report. In this 
connection I have to acknowledge the help rendered by Mr. 0. N. 
Seddon, I.O.S., Mr. Otto Rothfeld, I.O.S., Sir M. N. Mehta, Dewan 
of Baroda, Mr. Namjoshi, Administrator of Cambay, and Khan 
Bahadur D- Bdulji of Ahrnednagar. 

6. Cataloguing and Preservation of MSS. — The total number of 
MSS. acquired by the Department since its inception now numbers 
246. As some of these MSS. were found to have been infected by 
white ants they had to be carefully segregated and fumigated. Also 
the services of Mr. R. S. Nagarwala were engaged about five months 
for preparing a list of these MSS. The MSS., not being yet com- 
pletely catalogued and arranged on shelves, cannot be loaned out to 
scholars. But it is hoped that with the erection of the Persian Hall 
and the anticipated acquisition by transfer of the Government 
collections of Persian MSS. in Bombay, the Department will before 
long enter upon a career of useful activity like its sister Department 
of Sanskrit MSS. 

6. Financial Statement. — This will be . found in the appendix. 
The Department was unable to acquire new donations during the 
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year under report and owing to want of funds it had to abandon one 
or two useful projects that it had outlined for itself. It was not 
feasible to turn to the Institute for financial assistance by special 
grants, and the negotiations in connection with a Government grant 
on the lines of that given by it to the Sanskrit MSS. Department 
are still pending. It is hoped that the Department will have all its 
expectations in these matters adequately fulfilled during the next 
year, especially in view of the sympathetic atitude taken by Govern- 
ment when a deputation waited upon the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion on 30th March 1922, in this connection. 

The nucleus of a reference library in A vesta, Persian and Arabic 
has been already created by the acquisition by purchase and other- 
wise of 23 volumes of ])rinted books. 

7. The aims and needs of the epart^hent , — The Department is 
one of the youngest Department of the Institute. It has opened 
out a new line and that it came now too late in the field and has 
met a ve^l want lias been 1)ornc out by the sympathetic and en- 
couraging appreciation of its activity that it has evoked from no-less 
scholar than Sir Richard Temple who in the February issue of the 
Indian Antiquary writes as follows “ Annals vol. I, part ii, at pp. 
201 ff. is the First report on the search for Avesta, Persian and Arabic 
manuscripts by Prof. Nadirshah Dorabji Minocher-Hoinji. 1 wisli 
to draw attention to this very valuable work which I feel sure all 
those interested in Indian Research will heartily welcome. It is 
specially interesting to know that many invaluable documents will 
in this way find a home in the Bhaiidarkar Institute.” 

It rests with the Institute, the Government and the appreciative 
public to establish this Department on a firm financial footing so as 
to justify the comprehensive name “ Oriental” which this Institute 
has assumed. 
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LIST OF AVESTA, PAHLAVI, AEABIC AND PEESIAN 
MSS. NEWLY ADDED 


Sad-dar-Nazm. 

Persian Khordeh A vesta. 

Pandfnameh Adarbad. 

Nirangistan. 

Vendidad (3 copies). 

Tuhfat 111 Iraqain. 

Diwani-i- Saib. 

Sharf Nameh-i-Nizami. 

Divan-i-Salik. 

Makhzan ul Asrar-i-Nizami. 

Bayaz ul Ashar. 

Ismai-Sharifeh. 

Bustan. 

Divan-i-Mobid and Inshac AqUafzai. 
Tibb -i-Manzum-i -Sheliabi • 
Divau-i-Hakim Sanai. 

Khusru Sliirin-i-Nizami. 

Nejat ul ^rusuliiiin. 

Divau-i*Kauial. 

Divan-i'Zahuri. 

Divan-i-Anwari. 

Laili va Majnun-i- Jami (2 copies). 
Hamleb Haidari-i-Bazil. 

Gulistan. 

Divan-i-Urfi. 

Mantiq ut Tair i- Attar. 

YusiiP va Zuleikha-i-Janii, 
Divaii-i-Saq(ia. 

Matla ul Anvar-i-Khusrao. 
Tarikhd-Kasbniiri-Sayyadullali. 
Kangareh Noshirwan. 

Zarthusbt Narneb. 
Tarikfa-i*Humayiini. 

Sirat-uii-Nabi. 

Meraj-ul-Nabuvvati Muin-Farabuni. 
Tarikh-i-Kasbmir-Fazlullah K ash- 
miri. 

Raozat ns Safa (4 volumes). 
Tarikh-i-Firozeshahi. 
Revayet-i'Farmaufarmai Kbam. 
bayet. 


W aqa‘t-i' Kashmiri * i - K h wa ja A^zam . 
Kaiiz il Asrar-i- Muhammad Badakh^ 
shatii. 

Risalet-i-Ayyam-i-Hafteh va Mah-i- 
M. Baqir. 

Tarkibat-i>Moalajat-i-Amraz va 
I Sbafdkhani. 

Kitab-i'Shafakhani. 

Ayeen ul Hayet by Mujair M. Kabir. 
Jama* Baghdadi by Mir Miiliaminud 
Dailami. 

Mukhtasir Kiiab-bZakhireh. 
Kitab-i-Advieh. 

Zakbireh Khwarezmshabi. 

Mavaid ul Fuzala. 

Hidayet ul Nahv. 
liisha-i-Abul Fazal, Vol. 1.^, 
Iiisba-i-Yusiifi. 

Murshid ul ’Avaam. 

Miftah us Salat. 

Kitab dar beyan i Sifat-i-Im‘im. 
Chehel Hadis. 

Tabsirat ul Avvani. 

Shayest va Nashayesht. 

Hay at ul Quloob. 

Ayar-i-Danish (2 co[>ies). 

Jama’ ul Hikayat. 

Shareh ‘Qasaid-i-Barda’. 

Jama’ ul Muajezat. 

Fal Nameh. 

Salotri and Qifayeb Mansoorieh. 
Risalet Nujum, Khulasat ul Sarf 
and 9 other Essays. 

Sarf-i*Mir and others. 

Arais-i-Abkar. 

Kaifiat-i-A’maM-Maha*i-lUjjab va 
Sba’bau va Ramazan. 

Kitab Mubin. 

Miftah ul Jinan. 

Khulasat ul Hi sab. 

Miskat. 
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LIST OB' AVESTA, PAHLAVI, ARABIC AND PERSIAN 
MSS. NEWLY ADDED— 


Hidaya. 

Kitab us Shafa, Chapter XI I L 
Kitab-i-Dua (2 copies). 

Quran. 

Putuhat-i-A bbasi. 

Kiyamet Nam eh. 

Fazail-i-Khiilafa. 

Kitab US' Salat 
Tanbih ul Gafelin. 

Kissas ul Arabia. 

Qoodoori. 

Sarf va Nahv. 

Kitab h'biyan-i-Ahkam. 

Faraziat nameh. 

Kitab ul Tawheed. 

Y'azeshue (complete with Home 
Ritual.) 

Afriili Qahambar. 

Three Afrius. 

Vandidad Fargaradh I. 

Uorrnazd Khodayeh and Hoshbam 
with commentary. 

Yeezashni, Hah I to XVI. 

Vandidad Fargarad I to IV. 
Vandidad Fargarad with Pahelvi and 
Persian Meanings. 

Miftah ul Khairat. 

Chehar Fasl-i-Kashmir. 
Kitab-i'Qarabadin . 

Masnavi Maanavi) Book I. 

Insha Nameh. 


Maklizan ul A sraVd -Nizami. 
Ashirvad (Pazeiid). 

Afringan. 

Risalayeh Sattyeh Zarvariyoh. 
Munajatd-Dastur Darab Pahlan (2 
copies). 

Hatim Nameh. 

Mino Ram Vast. 

Khaliq Bari by Amir Khusrao. 
Risala ^Aitimad-ul -Mureedeen. 
Khordeh Avesta (Persian). 
AfriU'i-Mazd with Niraiigs. 
Munajat-i-Mulla Firuz. 

J am- i- Kaikh usroo. 

Kitabi Kbistab. 

Shareh Sadur. 

Jogh Bashisht. 

Tazkirat us Shua‘ra. 

G iilzari-Kashmir. 

Saqi Nameh-i'Zahuri. 

Tahzib ul Akhlak. 

Dabistan Nameh. 

Aqool-i'Ashara. 

Bukhari Shareef. 

Shareh Qasaid Saba. 

Shareh Talkhis. 

Fiqq-i'Akbar-i'Imara Shaft. 

Avsaf ul Ashrak. 

Waqai Jehangiri. 

Zad ul Musafarin. 

Shareh Bhagvat Gita. 




BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 
POONA-CITY 


Aims and Objects: — (<t) To place within the easy reach of advanced 
research students a first class and up-to-date Oriental Library and to 
afford them all other ready-made helps in the way of select topical 
bibliographies, digests of magazine articles, card indexes and similar 
critical material. 

(h) To train qualified students in the scientific methods of research 
along Western lines by opening post-graduate classes, founding 
ecturerships and in time preparing students for higher degrees in 
Oriental research. 

(c) To place the indigenous learning of the Sastris on a broader 

and sounder basis. ' 

(d) To publish, with the co-operation of distinguished scholars, 
critical editions of texts, original and independent works, bearing upon 
Indian Antiquities and Literature, as also a Journal, Proceedings, 
Catalogues, Reports and Occasional Studies. 

(e) To act as a bureau for literary advice and information on all 
points connected with Oriental studies. 

if) And generally to do everything for the advancement of Oriental 
learning and studies. 

For detailed information apply to the Secretary, B. 0. R. Institute 
Poona-city. 


To Members. 

(1) Members are requested to notify to the Secretary any change 
in their address, to prevent wrong delivery of correspondence. 

• (2) Annual Members are requested to send in their subscription for 
every year m advance. The year commences with the 6th of July. 

*(3) Life-members, who pay their dues in instalments (vide Rule 8 
of Rules and Regulations) are requested to complete the payment of 
their dues (Rs. 100/-) within 12 months from the date of payment of 
the first instalment, 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


1. Contributions to the Annals should he sent to the Editoi% 
c/o the Bhandarkar Ori. Ees, Institute, Poona-City. 

2. Contributors are requested to observe the following suggestion! 
in jjreparing the Press co])y of an ai’ticle : — 

(i) The MS. for tiie ])rebs should be written onl> on one side of 

tlie paper leading a margin of one-third of the sheet. 

(ii) It should bo typo-wi*itten as far as possible or if hand- 

written, the hand-writing should he (]uite legible. 

(iii) Words to he i)rinted in Italics should be underscored. 

(iv) In transliterating Sanskrit words or jjassages the following 

system should be uniformly observetl : — 

^ a, a. f i, I i. u, ^ n. 55 r, 1 , ^ I, rre, ai, % 0, sJV au; 
^ k, kh, *1 g, W gh, @ 11 ; c, ^ ch. ^ j, ^ jh, ^ n ; ? t, ^th, 

f (j, ^ dh, tr n; sj; th, f d, ^ dh, u; p. ^ bh, m; 

2|. y. ^ 1'. 1 ^ V, ^ h, ^ i ; vimrga b, nasalised H 

as in m, nasalised ^ as in JftJTrai b. Additions to or alter- 

ations in this system ( required for transliterating words from 
Prakrit, Pali, Avesta, ect.,) will be permitted sparingly and 
upon previous consultation only. 

3 . Only one proof of the article will be sent to the contributors 
who, are therefore requested to correct the same with close scrutiny. 
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THE BHAKTI-SUTRAS OF NARAD A AND THE 
BHAGAVADGlTi 

A Study in Parallelism of Thought and Expression 
P. K. Gode 

The avowed object, of the Bhakti-Sutras of Narada is to expound 
and elucidate the doctrine of ‘hhakti.’ This is 
Introductory. clear from the very first Sutra which runs; 

( Now, therefore, we shall 
expound the doctrine of devotion ), quite in the fashion of the 
Brabmasutras counnonly ascribed to Badarayana, To the student 
of the Gita the 84 Sutras of N&rada would appear to be a mere 
repetition in Sutra style of some passages of tho Qita bearing on 
the doctrine of ‘ bhakti/ It is the purpose of the present enquiry 
to see how far the impression derived from a cursory perusal of 
the Narada Sutras is corroborated by a close study of the 
parallelism of thought and expression which strikes the reader* 
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P. K. Gode 


Though it cannot be maintained with any degree of authenti- 
city or accuracy that Narada was the actual 

Authorship a7id * composer of the Sutras he is at least responsible 
age of the . ^ i i 

S'iWat. h)r the contents as is clear irom the words: 

this doctrine expounded by Narada) 
of the lost Sutra. Sutra 19th refers to Narada^s specific opinion 
in conclusion of the opinions of other persons regarding the 
characteristic marks o^ " bhakti.’ Mythology represents Narada 
as one of the mind-born sons of Brahma the Creator. Sutra 30th 
mentions the opinion of Brahma-Kuinara regarding the self- 
sufficient character of ^ bhakti/ Evidently Narada is meant. 
Except these references there is no other mention of or allusion 
to his name. Nothing definite is known regarding the age of the 
composition of these Sutras. It seems probiible, however, that 
they belong to the post-Gitfi period of Sanskrit literature. In 
Sutra 83 several teachers* of ‘ bhakt’C are mentioned, in support 
of Narada s teachings. Aniong thes(3 ‘ blinktyacaryas * or teachers 
of devotion ^andilya is mentioned. He is aiso mentioned in 
Sutra 18. The conclusion is, therefore, irresistible that the 
^andilya of the Sutras is none but the author of the Bhakti- 
Sutras, which commonly go by his name. Sutra 83 of the 
^andilya Sutras runs thus: — ^ 

This mention of the Gita by Sandilya in his Sutras proves that 
^andilya belongs to the post-Gita period and the mention of 
I^andilya's name in Narada Sutra 18 is sufficient to prove the 
posteriority of the Narada Sutras to the ^ilndilya Sutras. So 
the three works would stand in the chronological order thus: — 
(1) Gita; (2) i^andily a Sutras; (3) Narada Sutras. 

If our interpretation of the foregoing facts is correct it is easy 
to explain the parallelism noticeable between the Gita and the 
Narada Sutras, We have little evidence to set forth any infer- 
ences regarding the identity of the Narada of the Bhakti-Sutras 

* These are :-~l-Kumiira ; 2 Vyasa ; 3-8uka ; 4-8andilya ; 6-Garga 
G-Visnu ; 7*KouudiIya ; S-Udbhava; 9-Varuni ; lO Bali ; 11-Ilaiuimat 

12-’Bibhisana. 
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with the Narada mentioned in the Mahabharata and the Puranas 
or the Narada of traditM)n. It is mIso difficult to maintain the 
identity of the Nfirada of the Bhakti-Sutras with the Narada of 
the Narada Paiicaratra. (Jerta-in it is, however, that he was a 
teacher of d(3VOtion or a, ‘ bhaktyacfirya * like other teachers whose 
opinions he quotes in his Sutras, llis work gives us a fine 
psychological analysis ol the sentiment of ‘ bhakti ' >vhile that of 
J^andilya deals with the philosophical side of ‘bhakti/ 


The parallelism noticeable is of two kinds: ( 1 ) parallelism of 


JVature of 
parallel isyn. 


thought; and ( 2 ) panllelism of expression. The 
first kind being subjective is not of much critical 
value as we m)tice this sort sometimes between 


some of the Eastern and Western thinkers between whom there 


had been no connection in space a.nd time. We, therefore, rely 


mostly on the second sort, which is more objective and hence 
reliable from a historical point of view. 


W'o shall, therefore, take up every Sutra of Narada and try to 
see how far it is originaJ in conception and execution and if it is 
in 110 way original, to point tmt from the Gita, words, expressions 
or passages which bear close resemblance to it or in certain cases 
seem to be borrowed verbatim from the GUa and turned into the 
laconic prose of the Sutras. 


The Gita is nowhere mentioned by name in the Narada Sutras 


Possilniity of 
a coniitiov source 
for the Narada- 
Sutras and the 
Giid^ discussed. 


and though the latter work may belong to the 
post-Gita period and though there might be some 
parallelism between the two works there still re- 
mains the possibility of a common source on 
which both the Gita and the Narada Sutras 


might have drawn. This mode of argument is convincing enough 
but shall have to be rejected on the following grounds : — 


^(l) It will be noticed during the course of the present enquiry 
that the degree of parallelism between the Gita and the Narada 


Sutras is such as to overweigh the degree of possibility of a 
cuminon source for both the works. 
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(2) The parallelism is more objective than subjective and hence 
reliable to warrant an inference that the Narada Sutras have 
borrowed largely from the Gita. 

(3) The Narada Sutras are a work on ‘ bhakti ' and they show 
in Sutra 83 a knowledge of the opinions of the past teachers of 
‘ bhakti \ It cannot be believed that the author or composer of 
the so called Narada Sutras did not know the Gita, which is how- 
ever, referred to in Sandilya Sutra 83. As we have pointed out 
above the name of (Sandilya has been mentioned among the 
teachers of ' bhakti ’ in Sutra 18 of the Narada Sutras. 

(4) The parallelism is to be noticed in respect of certain 
doctrinal points of the Gita such as the following: — 

(1) Abandonment of the fruit of actions ; (2) Superfluity of the 
Vedic lore and ritual ; (3) Control of baser passions like 
‘ kSina ’ ' krodha ' and others; (4) Unflinching devotion 
to one God; (5) Abandonment of other objects, of devo- 
tion ; (6) the limits and the utility of scriptural injunc- 
tions; (7) Dedication of all actions to God; (8) Grace 
of God necessary to the attainment of the supreme 
devotion; (9) Renunciation of all evil association; 
(10) the freedom of the devotee from all sense of 
egotism; (11) the advantages of the ‘ bhaktimarga ' as 
compared to other arduous ways of obtaining God ; 
(12) the necessity of maintaining Moka-vyavahara * in 
spite of the spiritual emancipation of the ‘ bhakta.’ 

(5) Lastly the additions made to the opinions advocated in the 
Gita do nob conflict with any of the doctrinal points mentioned 
above. For instance the * mahatsanga ^ or companionship of the 
great mentioned in Narada Sutra 39 and which is considered by 
Narada almost as a connecting link between the ' bhakta ’ and his 
God seems to be an element which has not its counterpart in the 
Gita. It does nut, however, conflict with the fundamentals of 
' bhakti as preached in the Gita. It shows some traces of the cult 
of ‘bhakti of which the Narada and the Sandilya Sutras are a direct 
outcome* Another addition is in respect of the nature of * bhakti.’ 
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According to Narada the ‘bhakti ' of a devotee towards his God 
must approach in intensity and disinterestedness the bhakti* of 
the wife towards the husband. This is enunciated in Sutra 21 
It is further enunciated in Sutra 66 which 
describes the nature of ‘ bhakti ’ as constant service of a wife to- 
wards her husband. The only line from the Gitii which can be 
said to approach this ideal of ‘ bhakti ' is : 

(XI 44). In fact this passage of the Gita refers to forbearance 
which is of a negative nature, while ' bhakti ' or ‘ prema' is some- 
thing positive. Additions of the above nature show a marked 
development of the religious sentiment of ‘ bhakti ’ under the 
auspices of a regular cult. 

We now proceed direct to point out in detail the parallelism of 
which we have spoken at such a length : — 

Sutra i. This is the usual beginning of works written in the 
Sutra style. It simply makes an announcement regarding the 
subject-matter of the work which is ‘bhakti.’ There is almost a 
similar beginning to the ^andilya Sutras.* 

Sutra S. Here ‘ bhakti ’ is defined to be ‘ parama-prema-rUpa 

i. e. of the nature of intense love towards God. Compare in this 
connection the * pard-bhakii' of Gita XVIII, 54 and the sub- 
sequent four verses as also verse 68. The expression ‘ bhajatto 
priti-purvakain ' in Gita X, 10 comes very near the ' parama- 
prema' of Narada. In X, 1, J^ri Krsna uses the adjective ‘ priya- 
mamlya ’ i.e. ‘ beloved ’ with reference to Arjuna ; while in X, 20, 
the faithful devotees of God are said to be ‘ priyah ’ i*e. dear to 
Him. The relation of mutual love of God and Man is clearly 
defined in VII, 17, where J5ri Krsna says : “I am supremely dear 
to the wise and he is dear to me.” Other passages illustrative of 
such love are : IX, 29 ; XI, 44 ; XII, 14 to 17 and 19 ; XVIII, 65 ; 

ii, 41. 

Sutra 3. We are told in this Sutra that ‘bhakti’ towards 
God is of the nature of immortality ( ‘ amrta-svarupa*). 


^ ^ Atbato bhakti -lijuasa'. 
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Turning to Gita we find that in XIV, 27, God is said to be the 
abode of ‘amrta’ i.e. immortality, while the preceding verse pro- 
cliiims that ninswerving devotion leads to one's identification with 
God. The Gita, therefore, believes in the ‘ amrta-svarupa ’ of 
‘bhakti.’ A few more passages will make the point clear. Gita. 
IX, 19 declares that God is the source of ‘amrta;’ XIII, ll» 
speaks of unswerving devotion as an essential of knowledge. It 
is said in verse 18 of the same chapter that knowledge of the 
‘jneya ’ described in Verses 14 to 17 leades to ‘amrta.’ Compare 
also II, 15, which uses the expression ‘amrtatvaya kalpatc’ i.e. 

‘ becomes fit for immortality ’ with reference to the Yogi of 
the Gita. 

Sutra 4* Here the hhakti’ described in Sutra 2 is said to 
make the devotee ‘siddha’ (perfect), ‘amrta.' (immortal) .and 
‘trpta’ (satisfied). 

‘Siddhi’ or spiritual perfection is a, rare achievement nccording 
to Gita VII, 3. There is no ‘ siddlu ’ without renunciation (III, 4). 
In this connection the p<ara.llciism noticeable in Gila XII, 10 is 
most important for it points out to us the easiest way to ‘siddhi,’ 
which exactly corresponds to what Narada Sutra 19 describes as 
‘ tadarpitakhilacarata’ i.e. the dedication of all actions to God. 
Other passages referring to ‘siddhi’ arc; — III, 20; VIII, 15; 
XIV, 1 ; XVI, 23; XVIIl, 45, 46. .50. 

As regards the ‘amrtatva’ or immortality of a ‘bhakta’ some- 
thing has already been said under Sutra 3 above. There are 
many passages in the Gita which declare God to be the source of 
‘ amrta ’ or immortality and when the devotee is identified with 
God he becomes ‘amrta ’ or immortal and does not retuin to this 
world at all. The following passage will serve as an instance: — 

“ Speedily he becomes dutiful .and goes to eternal peace, O Kaun- 
teya, know thou for certain that my devotee never perishes,” 
(IX, 31). 

We now come to ‘trpti attained by a devotee as mentioned 
by Narada. The words ‘atmarati,’ utmatrpta ’ and ‘santiistu 
of Gita III, 17, speak for themselves. They all describe the inner 
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spiritual satisfaction of the devotoo. Oomparo also the expression 
‘jaaua-vijnana-trptatrna ’ in Gitfi VI, 8 The adjective ‘ santustca * 
is used with reference to a ‘bhakta’ in XII, 14; in If, 55, a state 
of absolutely inward satisfaction is described in the words 
‘ atinanyevatinana tus^li/ 

SflAra 5. This sutra tells us tint .‘i p iribet devotee is free from 
desire, hate, ijrief, :ind zeal (ria vanccaiii, i4ocati, iitsahi bhavati. 
na dvesti na ramate etc.). 

Piiese are oxictiy the chara<iteristics of the ‘ sthitaprajna ' of 
the Gita Compare also XIJ, 17, which exactly corresponds in 
point of expression to the present Sutra of Narada, Translated 
into Eriijlish it stands thus: — “ He who neither loves nor hates nor 
2 ^rie/es nor desires, renoiiri antx :(ood and evil, full of devotion, he 
is dear to me.” 

Compare also the following pissages from the Gita: — 

XVni,*54 ; V, 20; II, 57 b nahhiiiand-iti na dvesti’ etc.). As 
regards the expression ‘ na ramati? ’ lu the Sutra, (^f. Gita V, 22- 
‘na tesii rainate budhah.' 

Sutra 6\ This Sutra mentions the positive effects of ‘ bhakti. 
These are indie ited by such adj^‘ctiviis as ‘ mattah’, ' stabdhah 
and * atmarainah ’ with reference to 'bhakta.' 

The adjective ‘stabdha’ nas its parallel in the ‘ sthairya ’ or 
ste;idfastrie-is mentioned in Gita XIII, 8, Compare also the 
following epithets : — ' Sthira-buddluh’ (V 20) ; ^ sthini-rnatih 
(XII, 19 : ' sthita-dhili ’ (11,54; ‘ sthila-pninali ’ (II, 55). 

As for tilt? epithet 'atmaramah ’ used in the Sutra compare 
Gita V, 24, antah-sukhah antararfiinalC etc.); also III, 17 
•(note the expressions ‘ atiuarati/ ' atmatrptalC ‘atmami santustah ' 
etc.); VI, 20 — ‘ yatr<i caivatmanatiuan ini pa^yan atrnani tusyati , 
in which he, seeing the self by the .self, is satisfied in the 
self.^ 

Sutra 7. In this Sutra ‘bhakti' is distinguished from the so- 
called desires. It is not ‘ kamayamana ' i.e. of the nature of desire 
It is positively of the nature of ‘ nirodha/ i.e., restraint of all 
worldly desires* 
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Let us turn to the Gita. Verse 53 of chapter XVIII says that 
‘kama’ and the .Ulied passions ought to be relinquished so that 
the devotee' may get -^anti’ and be identified with ‘Brahma.’ 
The next verse promises ‘ para bhakti ’ no the devotee, who is free 
from ‘kama ’ and the like passions. There are numerous passages 
which enjoin restraint of desires as one of the essentials of spiritual 
discipline for the Yogi of the Gita. 

As regrards the word ‘ nirodha ’ to which Narada ascribes a 
rather specific sense as we shall find in the next Sutra, the only 
passages in the Gita where the verb ‘ nirudh ’ is used are VI, 20 
and VIII, 12. Both these passages refer to the quietude of the 
mind brought on by the practice of Yoga. 

Sutra S. The Sutra gives a definition of the word ‘ nirodha ’ 
mentioned in the preceding Sutra. The definition is nowhere to 
be found in the Gita, and is peculiar to the Narada Sutras. 
‘Nirodha’ is defined as ‘ loka-veda-vyaparasya nyasah ’'i.e. conse- 
cnition or dedication of customary or scriptural observances (to 
God). 

Compare the following passages from the Gita: — III, 30 — 

‘ mayi sarvani karrnani sanyasya ’ i,e. dedicating all actions to roe ■ 
V, 13 — ‘sarva-karmani manasa sanyasya’ etc. XII, 10 — ‘Ye tu 
sarvani karmani mayi sanyasya’ etc.; XVIII, 57 ; also XVIII, 2. 

Sutra 9. This Sutra further explains the term ‘ nirodha.’ The 
chief features of ‘ nirodha’ are (1) singleheartedness (‘ananyata’) 
towards God and (2) indifference towards everything that is 
antagonistic to Him (‘ tadvirodhisudasinata’). 

Regarding the term ‘ananyata’ of the Sutra, compare the, 
expressions in the Gita such as ‘ ananya-cetah ’ (VIII, 14 ‘ananya- 
bhak’ (IX, 30); ‘ananya-manasah’ (IX, 13; ‘ananyaya bhaktya 
(VIII, 22; XI, 54.); ‘ananyena yogena’ (XII 6,); ‘ananyah' 
(IX, 22). 

As regards ‘udasinata’ of the Sutra, in Gita XII, 16 udasina’ 
has been mentioned as an attribute of the ‘ bhakta.’ Compare 
also passages IX, 9 and XIV , 23. The expression of the Sutra vi^ 
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‘ tad^virodhisudasifiata ’ appro ichoi? in meaning the expression 
‘ aratirjfina-saasadi' of XIII, 11. 

Sutra to. The ‘ananyata’ referred to in the preceding Sutra 
is made more explioit by the wonis ' anya^rayanam tyagah' of the 
present Sutra. The words mean '‘abandonment of all other 
supports/’ Evidently other objects of devotion are meant here. 

Reverting to Gita we tind worship of ‘anya-devatah* other 
deities referred to in verses 20 to 23 of chapter VII. Verse 23 
states that the worshippers of other deities do not reach God. 
They reich.only their respective deities and return to this world 
again. Gita IX, 23 shows a spirit of toleration towards the 
devotees of other gods. 

The explanation of ‘ananyata’ is, however, peculiar to the 
Narada Sutras. 

Sutra It. This Sutra makes it clear that the 'udasinata' 
mentioned in Sutra 9 is to be understood in a modified sense. 
Observances sanctioned by Custom and the Vedas may be perform- 
ed in so far as they do not conflict with ‘ bhakti ’ towards God. 

The parallel passage in the Gita to the expression ‘loka-vedesu 
tadanukulacaran am ’ of the Sutra is XVII, 27, where ‘yajne tapasi 
daue ca sthitih ’ ie. steadfastness in sacrifice, austerity and gift 
and ‘ karma caiva tadarthiyam’ i.e, action for the sake of God are 
equated and both are said to be ‘sat’ The expression ‘tadartham 
karma * is used in III, 9, and is further specified in IX, 27, which 
says: — “Whatsoever you do, whatsoever you eat, whatsoever you 
oflTer in sacrifice, whatsoever you give, whatsoever you do by way 
of austerity, 0 Kaimteya, do that as an offering unto Me/’ 

Sdtra 12, This Sutra maintains that the observance of the 
laws of Scripture may be continued after Faith in God is firmly 
established. 

According to the Gita also the laws of Scripture are a help 
to^the devotee for attaining ‘siddhi’ or 'para gati.’ Compare 
XVI, 24 which says: “Let ‘Sastra' be your authority in deter- 
mining what thou shalt do and thou shalt not.” See also verse 
23. ‘Ni^caya-dardhya ’ or deepening of faith in God referred to 
in the present Sutra may be compared with Gita XII, 14 
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* yatatma drijha-uiscayah.’ It may He nientiuned here that iu 
the Narada Sutras such words like ‘ iiiscaya-dardhya,’ ‘ nirodha, ’ 
‘ananyata’ have assumed a particularized aspect. 

Sutra 18, The reason for showing deference to ‘ ^astra ’ is 
stated in this Sutra. Defiance to and deviation from the laws of 
‘ ^astra ’ are likely to cause a moral and spiritual fall (‘ pStitya ’) o^ 
a person when his faith iu God is not securely established. For 
the same reason Gita also says in III, 26 that no wise man should 
un-settle the minds of ignorant persons attached to action. All 
‘ karma ’ is useful for ‘ atmai^uddhi ’ i.e. self-purification (V, 11.). 
A person acting wantonly gets no happiness nor perfection nor 
‘ paragati ’ (XVI, 24). 

Sutra 14 , Here social customs and usages (‘ loka ’) are put on 
the same level with scriptural injunctions (^astra). 

The activities of the body are necessary so long as the body is 
to be supported. 

The Gita also speaks of ‘ loka-sahgraha ’ as necessary for per. 
fection (‘ samsiddhi ’) III, 20, 25. The ‘ ^arira-dharana ’ of the 
Sutra is exactly the ‘ sarira-yatra ’ of Gita III, 8. Compare 
XVIII, 11. “It is not possible for embodied beings to abandon 
action completely ; ” also V, 11. 

Siltra 15. This Sutra introduces diverse opinions regarding 
the characteristic marks of ‘ bhakti.’ 

Analogous passages are found in the Gita. In chapter XIV 
verses 21 to 24 give us the ‘ liiiga’a or marks of a person who is 
‘ gunatita ’ i.e. one who has crossed over the three qualities of 
matter. The next verse tells us that unflinching ‘ bhakti’ alone 
enables one to cross over the ‘ gr%?j,a’s and makes him fit to be- 
come ‘ brahma.’ 

The NSrada Sutras, however, concentrate their attention on an 
analysis of ‘bhakti’ alone and try to divest it of its remote 
adjuncts as far as possible. 

Sutra 16. This Sutra mentions the opinion of Fara^arya 
regarding the mark of ‘bhakti.’ According to him ‘bhakti’ 
shows itself in the ardour with which a devotee worships God. 
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Compare Gita IX, 26, in which l§ri Krsna says: — 

“ He, who offers to me with devotion a leaf, a flower, a fruit, 
water, that I accept from the striving self, offered .as it is with 
devotion.” 

It is not clear who this Paraiarya of the present sutra is. 

Sutra 17, The second opinion regarding the marks (.* lak- 
sanani ’) of devotion is of Garga. He thinks that the marks of 
‘ bhakti’ are to be found in a devotee when he takes delight in 
talks regarding the glory and greatness of God. The Garga of 
the present Sutra is possibly the same as is mentioned in 
Sutra 83. 

Compare Gita X, 18. " In detail tell me again of Thy glory and 
yoga, 0 Janardana ; for me there is never satiety in hearing Thy 
life-giving words.” Also compare Gita X, 9, where iSri Krsna 
says with reference to his beloved 'bhakta’s : — 

“ Thinking of me, their life directed towards me, enlightening 
each ot&er, ever conversing about me, they are content and joy- 
ful.” In this last passage the expression ‘ kathayauta:5ca mam 
nityam tusyanti ca ramanti ca ’ is exactly what Garga means by 
the words ‘ kathadisu anuragah.’ 

Sutra IS. The third opinion is that of /SVindilya. He opines 
that the worship (‘ puja ’) or talks (‘ kathfi ’) about God may be 
helpful to a devotee but they must not come in the way of ‘ atma- 
rati’ i.e. inward joy, which is an internil mark of 'bhakti.’ 
^andilya seems to be more philosophical than others. He does 
not give much importance to the external marks of ‘ bhakti.’ If 
the external marks were the test of' bhakti,’ much scope will be 
left for hypocrisy. 

Compare with this opinion Gita 111, 17. " But the person, who 

rejoices in the self, is satisfied with the self and is content in the 
self, for him nothing remains to be done.” Note the word ' atma- 
rati ’ in this verse of the Gita. 

Siitra 19, This Sutra gives us Narada’s own view regarding 
the marks of ‘bhakti’ in the words ‘ tadarpitakhilacarata ’ i.e. 
dedicating all actions to God. 
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Now compare Gita IX, 27 “ yat karosi tat kurusva madar- 

panam;*' XII, 10. “ mat-kanna-paramo bhava ” and VIII, 7 
mayyarpita-mano-buddhih/’ These passages need no com- 
ment. 

Sutra W. This Sutra ushers in illustrations in support of 
Narada’s view mentioned in the preceding Sutra. 

Sutra Here is an instance to support Narada’s view 
according to which all actions are to be dedicated to God. The 
Qopis of Vraja or Vrndavana dedicated all their actions to !^ri 
Krsna out of extreme love towards him. 

There is no reference in the Gita to the stories of l^ri Krsna’s 
love towards the Gopis of Vrndavana. In Gita X, 37,^ ^ri Krsna 
calls himself* vrsninarn Vasudevosmi ’ i.e. * I am Vasudeva of the 
Vrsnis.* It may be that the love stories that have commonly 
gathered round ^ri Krsna*s name may have been developed along 
with the development of the Bhakti school and hence NSrada’s 
reference to the same in support of his ideal of * bhakti.* 
Compare also XI, 44 * priyah priyayarhasi deva sodhum \ 

Sutra Even though the devotion is to be hs intense as 

that of the Gopis towards Krsna the idea of the greatness of God 
is not left out. 

For the ‘ rnahatmya ’ referred to in this Sutra compare Gita 
XI, 2, which refers to the greatness of God (‘ vibhutis*) n,s em- 
bodied in verses 20 to 42 of the preceding chapter. 

Narada’s treatment of ‘bhakti’ is certainly more critical than 
that of the Gita though the points treated in both the works are 
almost the same. 

Sutra S3. This Sutra tells us that love for God if divested of 
the idea of ‘rnahatmya ‘ becomes like the illicit love of a paramour 
towards his woman* 

There is no parallel to this metaphor in the Gita. 

Sutra In illicit love the happiness of the paramour and 
that of the woman are not identical* 
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Compare Gita VI, 28, which promises unending bliss to the yogi. 

I believe, Narada is driving at what Shelley calls “ love's sad 
satiety." Compare Gita XVIII, 40, which gives us the ‘ sattvika 
sukha ' which is neither on earth nor in the high heaven of gods. 

Sutra ^6. This Sutra accomplishes in one short line what 
the author of the Gita recpiired two verses to do, 

Narada here establishes the superiority of ‘bhakti’ to ‘karma, 
•jnana' and *yoga.’ 

Compare Gita VI, 46, 47, where the Yogi of the Gita is said to 
be greater than ‘ tapasviV jnani' and •'knrmi' and finally of all 
"yogi's one who adores God heart and soul is the best of the lot. 

It should be emphasized here that the parallelism in the pre- 
sent case is quite objective, 

Sutra 36. This Sutra and the next supply grounds for esta- 
blishing the superiority of ‘ bhakti ' to other paths. ‘Bhakti' is 
‘phala-i^upa' i*e, is its own reward unlike other paths which are 
expected to lead to some ulterior ‘ phala '. 

The way of devotion is the most direct way of approaching God 
and hence it results in the realization of God with comparative 
ease. Other ways are round about and inisleading. In VII, 23 
the Gita tells us that the ‘ phala ’ or fruit of other paths is finite 
(‘ anta vat '), while ‘ bhakti ' leads to immediate union with God 
who is infinite. Men begin in ‘bhakti ’ and end in ‘ bhakti.' 

Sutra 37. ‘ Bhakti ' is superior to other paths on account of 

the fact that God hates egotism in his devotees (‘ abhimani- 
dvesitva') and loves humility or meekness dainya-priyatva'). 
Complete self-surrender ensures speedy union with God. 

Apparently the expression ‘abhiraani-dvesitva' contradicts with 
the passages of the Gita, which express a spirit of toleration such 
‘na me dvesyosti na priyah ' IX, 29 but compare such expres- 
sions as ‘dainbha-mana-madanvitah' (XVI, 10) ‘ dambhahankara- 
samyuktah’ (XVII, 5) applied to persons whom God does not like 
and whose end is Hell pure and simple. On the other hand such 
qualities as ‘ amanitva ' and ‘adambhitva’ are said to constitute 
the rqial ‘ jnana/ It is clear that * amanifcva ' and ' dainya ' are 
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identical and the appreciation of this quality by God is quite 
clearly seen in Gita XIII, 8. 

Sutra %8.. Some say that ‘jnana’ or knowledge alone is the 
means for ‘bhakti.’ 

Compare Gita IX, 15, which corresponds to this Sutra (Jnana. 
yajnena capyanye yajanto mamupasate). Gita IV, 10 refers to 
men who have entered into God’s being purified by ‘jnana’; XII, 
5, mentions persons whose minds are attached to ‘avyakta.’ 
There are many other passages in the Gita which refer to the 
ancillary character of ‘jnana’. Compare the following expres 
sions : — 

‘ Jnana-nirdhiita-kalmasah ’ (V, 17); ‘ jnana-plavena ’ etc. 
(IV, 36) ; ‘ jnana-yajnah ^reyan ’ (IV, 33) ; ‘jnana-sanccinna- 
sam^ayam’ (IV, 41); ‘jnanagni-dagdha-karmanam ’ 
(IV, 19). 

Sutra S9. Some say that ‘jnana’ and ‘ bhakti ’ are mutually 
dependent. 

In Gita XII, 2, ^ri Krsna mentions definitely that he prefers 
his faithful devotees to those who worship the ‘ avyakta.’ 
Further in Gita X, 10, ‘ buddhi-yoga ’ has been stated to be a 
means to approach God. With such evidence against the mutual 
dependence of ‘jnana’ and ‘bhakti’ we are constrained to say that 
the Gita does not recognize the view of some persons mentioned 
in the present Sutra. 

Sutra 30. This Sutra repeats the view of Narada himself re- 
garding the relation of ‘ bhakti ’ to other paths, it being already 
mentioned in Sutra 26 viz. that ‘bhakti ’ is its own reward. 

Sutras 31 and 3^. These Sutras give us an illustration in 
support of Narada’s view that ‘ bhakti’ is not a means to an end 
but an end in itself and is, therefore, its own reward. We find 
that a king feeds a host of persons dependent on him but by "o 
doing he neither gets any pleasure himself nor h<ave the persons 
fed the satisfaction of their desires. 

The metaphor introduced in this Sutra has no parallel in the 
Gita« 
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Srtfrn 5-?. Since ‘bhaki.i’ is superior to other paths it slionld 
be adopted by those whodesire ‘ raoksa ’ (^omparo (}ita XVIII, 06, 
which establishes the superiority of ‘ bhakti ’ as a means of salva- 
tion to all other means (“Sarva dharman parityajya matnekaiii 
^aranara vraja ” etc.) Compare also IX, 32 — ‘tepi yanti param 
gatim.’ 

SiUra S4-- Narada here introduces the ‘ sadhanas of ‘ bhakti ’ 
as mentioned by his predecessors (‘acarygh ’). By the term 
‘acaryah’ he presumably means ‘bhaktyacaryah ’ referred to in 
Sutra 83. 

Sutra S5, The first ‘sadhana’ of ‘ bhakti ’ is ‘ visayatyas;a ’ t.e.» 
abandonment of objects of sense and ‘ sanga-tyacra’ /.e. relin- 
quishment of all attachment to these objects. 

This Sutra seems to echo Gita II, 62, — ‘dhyayato visayan- 
puusah sahgas-tesupajayate ’ i.e. a man musing on the objects of 
sense cojuceives an attachment for these; II, 64, — ‘raga-dvesa- 
viyuktaistu visayanindriyaWcaran ’ etc. In XV. 2, the ‘a^ivattha’ 
tree is said to possess ‘ visaya-pravillah ’ ^e. objects of sense as its 
buds, while the next verse asks us to cut off this tree with the 
weapon of ‘ asahga.’ i.e. want of attachment. Other passages 
in this connection are: — IV, 26; XVIII, 51 ; II, 59; XVIII; 38 ; 
XI, 56. 

SrUra 36, The next ‘sildhana’ of* bhakti ’ is * avyavrtta-bha- 
jana’ofGod i.e. unflinching adoration of God. Compare Gita 
IX, 13 — ‘bhajanti ananya-rnanasah ’ etc.: VIII, 14, — ‘ananya- 
cetah’ etc.; VIII, 22, — ‘ananyaya bhaktya labhyah’; XI, 54, — 
‘ananyaya bhaktya jnatum .sakyah’ etc.; XII, 6, — ‘ananyena 
yogena’ etc.; XIII, 1 1 — ' m lyi cananya-yogena bhaktih’ ; IX, 22, — 
‘ ananya^cintayanto mam ’etc. 

Sutra 37. The unflinching adoration mentioned in the pre- 
ceding Sutra is more or less * the way of the alone with the alone ’ 
and has a mystical tinge about it. The * Bhagavad-guna-^ravana- 
kirtana’ i.e, listening to and singing the virtues of God, which 
has been mentioned in this Sutra shows the social side of ‘ bhakti ’ 
which develops a sense of religious brotherhood in the mind of the 
‘ bhaktas’. 
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Compare Giba IX, 14, — ‘sabitam kirbayaribo mam’ etc.; X, 9. — 
‘ kabhayanba^oa mam nibyam tusyanbi ca rarnanbi ca’ ebc. 

Sutra S8. JBliakbi is chiefly obbaiiiable eibher through ‘ mahat- 
krpa’ i.e. grace of the great ones or through ‘ Bhagavab-kypa- 
le^a ’ t e. by a touch of divine compassion. 

We do nob notice in the Gita anything corresponding to or 
identical with the ‘mahat-krpa’ of this Sutra. We find in the 
Giba the direct relation of God and Man. There is no middleman 
introduced between the two. Sutras 38 and 39 show that the 
cult of ‘bhakti ’ has been sufficiently developed so as to make room 
for the element of ‘mahat-sanga’ but still ‘ Bhagavat-krpa ’ 
preponderated as is proved by Sutra 40. 

Sutra 39. ‘Mahat-sanga’ or companionship of the great is 
difficult of atbaiumenb (‘durlabha’), inscrutable (‘ agamya ’), and 
infallible (‘ amogha ’). 

Sutra ^0. This Sutra says that in spite of the rarity of the 
‘ inahat-saAga ’ it can be obtained by the krpa or grace of God, 

* Bhagavat-krpa’ referred to in this Sutra and Sutra 38 is exa- 
ctly the ‘ prasada ’ referred to in the Gita. Compare XVIIl, 58 
‘aarva-durgani mat prasadat barisyasi ’ and XVIII, 62 — ‘ mat-pra- 
sadat-parara ^antira ’ etc. 

Sutra ^.1. This Sutra bells us that there* is no distinction 
between God and his man. 

In a priest-ridden religion paramount importance comes to be 
attached bo the priests, who suppose that the keys of Heaven are 
entrusted to their charge and they can make use of the same at 
their sweet will and discretion. 'I’he present Sutra of Narada 
gives some importance to the chosen people of God but does not 
seem bo support the priests. By the word ‘ jana ’ in the Sutra the 
devotees of God are meant. <i 

As regards the identity of God and Man compare Gita IX, 29, 
— ye bhajanti tu mam bhakbya rnayi te tesu oapyaham ’ ^.e, 
those who worship me with devotion, they are in Me and I am in 
them. 
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Sutra Ifi. This Sutra exhorts men to strive after ‘bhakti' 
and ‘bhakti ' alone. 

Sidra lf3. We are here asked to abandon all ‘duhsaAga’ or 
evil company. ‘ Saiiga-tyaga ’ has already been mentioned in 
Sutra 35. 

Just as ‘ raahat-saiiga ’ is an asset to a ‘ bhakta ’ so ‘ duhsabga ’ 
is a dangerous liability. The reason for ‘ duhsabga-tyaga ’ is 
given in the next verso. Parallel passages in the Gita have 
already been mentioned under Sutra 36. 

Sutra This Sutra and the preceding one are paraphrase 
of Gita II, 62, 63. The order in which undesirable emotions are 
mentioned in the Gita remains quite unchanged in the present 
Sutra, The only changes noticeable, if changes they can at all be 
called, are: — In stead of ‘sammoha’, ‘ smrti-vibhrama ’ and 
‘ pranasyati ’ in Gita II, 62, 63, the words in the Siitra are : ‘ moha,> 

‘ srnrti-bhraii^a’ and ‘ sarva-nasla ’ respectively. These changes 
are immaterial. The parallelism here is almost a plagiarism. 
The view that has been almost forced on us by the results of our 
present enquiry is that the Narada Sutras have borrowed directly 
from the Gita. 

Sutra JfB. The evil aflfections vi»., ‘ kama ', ‘ krodha ’ etc 
though at first of the nature of ripples (‘ tarangSyitah ’) assume 
the magnitude of the sea owing to ‘ sanga ’ or attachment (sangat 
samudrayante). 

Compare Gita II, 67, — “Such of the wandering senses, as the 
mind yields to, mislead the intellect just as the gale leads astray 
a ship upon the waters.” 

The metaphor in both cases is almost the same. Compare also 
II, 70, — “ He obtains peace into whom all desires flow as rivers 
flow into the ocean, whicli is filled with water but remains un- 
moved — not he, who is after desires.” 

* 

Sutra Ifi. This Sutra contains both a question and its an. 
swer. Who gets over (‘ tarati ’) illusion (‘ mays ’) ? He, who 
abandons ‘ sanga ’ or attachment, who resorts to the company of 
ihe magnanimous, and who is free from any sense of selfishness or 
egotism. 
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Compare Gita VII, 14 — ‘ mayam etam taranti te ’ (the wording 
in this passage and the Sutra is almost identical.) Also compare 
VII, 15, — * raayayapahrta-jnanah ’ and XVIII, 61-'yantrarudhani 
mayaya.’ 

The ‘ inahanubhava-seva ’ mentioned in this Sutra is identical’ 
with the ‘ mahat-saiiga ’ of Sutra 39. The word ‘ mahanubhavan ’ 
is used ill Gita II, 5, but has nothing to do with the ‘ mahanu- 
bhava-seva ’ of the present Sutra. 

The epithet ‘nirmama’ is also found in Gita II, 71; III, 30; 
XII, 13; XVIII, 53. 

Sutra The qualifications of the person who gets over 
‘ maya’ are further enumerated. They are (1) — ‘ vivikta sthana- 
seva ' i.e. retiring to a secluded place (2) — ‘ loka-bandha-unmu- 
lana’ i.e. shaking off the shackles of this wordly existence ; (3) — 

' nistraigunyam ’ i.e. being above the three qualities of ^Matter ; 
(4) — ' yoga-ksema-tyaga’ forsaking both acquisition and preserv- 
ation of desirables. 

Compare Gita XIII, 11, — ‘viviktade^a-sevitvam;’ also XVIII, 
452, — ‘ vivikta-sevi ’ etc. Regarding the second qualification com- 
pare V, 3 — ‘nirdvandvo hi inahan-baho sukham bandhat pramuc- 
yate’ i.e. a person who is free from the pairs of opposites, 0 
mighty-armed, he is easily set free from bondage. 

Now regarding ‘ nistraigunya’ and ‘ yoga-ksema-tyaga ’ compare 
Gita II, 45, — ‘ nistraigunyo bhavarjuna’ and ‘ nir-yogaksema 
atmavan’ also IX, 22, — ‘yoga-ksemam vahamyaham.’ 

Sutra 45 . The qualifications mentioned in Sutra 47 are 
continued in this Sutra, They are : — (5) — ‘ karmaphala-tyaga ’ 
or abandoning the fruit of action (6) — ‘ karma-sanyUsa ’ or dedica- 
tion of all actions to God; (7) — ^becoming ‘ nirdvandva ’ i.e. freedom 
from the pairs of opposites such as * sukha ’ and ‘ dnhkha ’ etc. 

We find in the Gita numerous passages bearing on the ‘ karma- 
phala-ty&ga’. These are; — II, 47, — ‘ Karmanyev&dhikaraste mS 
phalesu kadacana’; others being — IV, 20, 14; V, 12; VI, 1; 
XVIII, 11; 
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Passages regarding ‘karma-sanyasa’ are the following; — V, 
13 — ‘mayi airvani karnaani suiyasya’; others being; III, 4, 30; 
XII, 6 ; XVIII, 57, 2, 49 ; VI, I ; V, 2 ; IX, 2S. Passages regar- 
ding becoming • nirdvandva’ are; — II, 45; V, 3. 

Sutra 4.9. This Sutra gives us the attitude of the author of 
the Sutras towards the Vedas as a means of spiritual salvation^ 
‘Veda-sanyasa’ is mentioned here as a means to obtain ‘avicchinna- 
anuraga ’ or the • parama-prema ’ for God (Compare ‘loka-Veda- 
vyaparasya nyasah ’ mentioned in Sutra 8). 

Compare Gita II, 42, 45, 46, 53 (in all these verses the super- 
fluity of the Vedas is emphasized.) In XI, 48, we learn that it is 
not possible to know God by means of sacrifices or the Vedas etc. 
The same is the purport of XI, 53. 

As regards the ‘avicchinna-anuraga ’ of the Sutra we find in the 
Gita the following passages, in which ‘ satatapriti ’ or ‘satata- 
bhajana* of God is referred to : — 

XII, 1 ; — ’satata-yuktah bhaktah ; ’ X, 10, — 'satata-ynktanam 
bhajat&m priti-purvakam ; ’ VIII, 14,— ^’satatam yo mam smarati 
nityafiah ; ’ IX, 14, — ‘satatam kirtayantah... ..bhaktya...upasate’ 
XVIII, 57, — ’maccitah satatam bhava.’ 

Sutra 60. A person who is possessed of the qualifications 
mentioned in the preceding Sutras viz. 46 to 49 is himself libera, 
ted and causes the liberation of others. 

Compare Gita VII, 14, — ’Mameva ye prapadyante raayam etam 
taranti te’; XVIII, 58, — ’maccitah sarva-durgani matprasadat 
tarisyasi,’ 

Sutras 51 and 62. In these Sutras the nature of love towards 
God which has been referred to in Sutra 2 is said to be 
‘ anirvacaniya ’ i.e. indescribable in words just like the taste of a 
dumb persoti (‘ mukasvadanavat ’). 

yhe expression ‘mukasvManavat ’ introduces an element of 
mysticism in ‘bhakti.’ The joy of communion with God is 
simply incommunicable. It is likely to be derided by persons 
incapable of it. 
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Now tarn to the Gila. In IX, 2, the ‘ raja-vidya ’ or 
‘raja-guhya’ viz. faith in God etc., is said to be ‘pratyaksa- 
vagamam’ i.e. intuitional. Narada uses a negative adjective to 
express the same intuitional character of ‘ bhakti ’ viz. ‘ anir- 
vacaniya ’ and happily enough adds a convincing illustration. 

Sutra 63. The esoteric nature of ‘ bhakti ’ is further expatiated 
on in this Sutra, which tells us that love towards God manifests 
itself spontaneously in a fit receptacle (‘ patre ’). 

Compare Gita III, 25 — ‘ naham praka^ah sarvasya ’ also VII‘ 
3, — “ Among thousands of men scarcely one strives for perfection ; 
of the successful strivers scarcely one knows me in essence 

Sutra 6^.. This Sutra appears to me to analyse the ecstasies 
of a mystic, in a masterly manner. It reaches a high water-mark 
in Narada’s power for speculative analysis of feeling. ‘ Bhakti ’ 
is said to be devoid of any qualification, devoid of desire, growing 
intense every moment, having a ceaseless flow, and of the' form of 
subtler feeling. 

With reference to the adjective ‘ guna-rahitatn ’ as applied to 
‘bhakti’, compare Gita IV, 25, 26, both verses describing a 
‘ gunatita’ person to be one who is an unswerving devotee of God. 
Compare also verses 20 to 23 of the same chapter. The second 
adjective used in the present Sutra is ‘ kamana-rahitam.’ 
compare Gita VII, 11, — where God identifies himself with ‘ balam* 
or strength that is ‘ kama-raga-vivarjitam ’ In IV, 19, the 
actions of a wise man are said to be free from ‘ kama ’. 

In chapter XIII, of the Gita, verses 13 to 18 describe the 
‘jneya’ or the object of knowledge. When the ‘bhakta’ knows 
this ‘jneya’ he enters into God’s being. Now with regard to the 
adjectives ‘ avicchinnam ’ and suksmataram ’ applied to ‘ prema ’ 
for God compare such expressions as ‘ avibhaktam ’ in Gita XIIJ, 
17, and ‘suksmatvat tadavijneyam.’ The adjective ‘.anubhava- 
rupam’ has its parallel in the expression ‘pratyaksavagamam’ of 
Gita IX, 2. 

Sutra 66. This Sutra describes how the identification of God 
and his devotee results in all actions of the latter being directed 
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bowards the former. The devotee lives, moves and has his being 
in God. He has visions of bhe objeci of his devotion, entertains 
talks only about Him, and thinks of Him at the .exclusion of 
every thing else. Compare Gita XII, verses 6 to 11 and 14, 
which bell us bhe procedure of ‘ bhakti ’ and when a devotee 
follows this procedure he becomes one with God. Compare also 
the ‘brahmi sthibi ’ described in II, 72. 

Sutra 56. As contrasted with bhe ‘ parama-prema-svarupa of 
bhakti’ which is s.iid to be ‘guna-rahitam ’ in Sutra 54 and which 
is the same as bhe ‘ para bhakti’ of the Gita, we are introduced 
here to the ‘gauni’ or secoud.iry sorb of ‘ bhakti.’ It is threefold 
according to the three qualities viz. ‘ sabbva,’ ’ rajas’ and ‘tamas’ 
or according bo the three sorbs of devotees viz. the afflicted and 
others (bhe inquisitive and the self-interested). 

This Sutra evidently alludes to the four sorts of ‘ bhaktas 
mentioned in Gita VII, lb, — “ Fourfold in division are the righte- 
ous ones who worship me, the afflicted, bhe seeker for knowledge, 
the self-interested and the wise.” Of course bhe last class of 
devotees consists of those who obtain ‘ para bhakti ’ as is clear 
from the next verse. The expression ‘ artadi-bhedat ’ of the pre- 
sent Sutra undoubtedly alludes to the three classes of devotees 
except the last one. This is nob mere parallelism but a regular 
allusion to the Gita and is most important from our present point 
of view. 

Now as regards the expression ‘ tridha guna-bhedab ’ of the 
Sutra, it should be noted that it occurs in XVIII, 19, as 'tridhaiva 
guna-bhedatah ’ though nob in connection with ‘bhakti.’ The 
major part of this chapter consists of expatiation of this bhree-feld 
division of ‘gunas’ bub bhe division has not been applied to 
‘ bhakti ’ as Narada has done. Here Narada goes one step further 
than the Gil^a and applies bhe division to ‘ bhakti ’ itself. We 
may safely conclude, therefore, that bho Gita, showing as it does 
a spirit of eclecticism, does nob devote much attention to a critical 
analysis of ‘ bhakti ’ as Narada does. 

As regards the fourth class of devotees viz., bhe wise (* jnani ’) 
compare Sutra 67. 
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Sutra 67. This Sutra tells us that the three sorts of ‘.bhakfci ’ 
understood according to either of the two principles of division 
are in the order of their merit i.«. their efficacy for doing spiritual 

good. 

The cast of the Sutra is analogous to Gita XII, 12, — ‘ ^reyo hi 
jnanamahhyasat ’ etc. 

Sutra 68. The facilities of ‘ hhakti ’ are emphasized here in 
contra-distinction to other ways of spiritual advancement. 

Compare Gita VIII, 14, — " He who constantly thinks of me not 
thinking ever of another, easily reaches me, 0 Partha, this ever- 
harmonised Yogi." The expression ‘ tasyaham sulahhah ’ should 
be noted. 

Sibtra 59. Here is a reply to logicians who may demand evi- 
dence in support of what Narada has said till now regarding the 
nature of ‘ hhakti.’ The self-evident character of ‘ blyikti ' is 
mentioned here specially. It is already hinted in the expression 
‘ anuhhava-rupam ’ of Sutra 54. ‘ Bhakti ’ is proof of itself and it 
does not stand in need of any demonstration. Note also Sutras 
26 and 30 which describe the ‘ phala-rupatva ’ of ‘ hhakti.’ We 
venture to remark here that Sutra 59 above all others tries to 
justify the mystic character of ‘hhakti.’ Religion is above all a 
matter of individual conviction to all thinkers in the real sense of 
the word. Kant’s “Kritik of Pure Reason” concludes ultimately 
in the very strain of the present Sutra of Narada. 

Sutra 60. This Sutra further assigns reasons for the justifi- 
cation of ‘hhakti.’ The ‘hhakti’ of God is of the nature of 
‘6aoti’ or peace and highest ecstacy (‘ paramananda ’). 

There are innumerable passages in the Gita which speak of this 
‘ lianti’ consequent on the ‘ bhakti ’ towards God. I give a few 
here. ‘ Para 4anti ’ is referred to in XVIII, 62 ; IV, 39 ; ‘ naisthi^i 
4&nti ’ in V, 12 ; ‘nirvana-paramam 6antim ’ in VI, 15 ; and ‘ ^anti ’ 
in IX, 31 ; II. 71, 70 ;V. 29. 

Aa re^rds ‘ paramananda ’ of the Sutra, though there is no 
such expression in the Gita, we find many expressions connoting 
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the state of highest bliss which the Yogi of the Gita attains. 
Compare ‘ uttamam sukham' (VI, 27,); ‘ atyantam sukham 
(VI, 28,) etc. 

Sutra 61. This Sutra meets a possible objection. It is likely 
that a person who is entirely after God might neglect his dnties 
towards his fellow-raen and thus if the way of ‘bhakti’ is uni- 
versally adopted there might result social dissolution (‘loka- 
hani ’). The Sutra assures us that no anxiety need be enter- 
tained on this saore for, the ‘ bhakta ’ continues to do his usual 
duties, consecrating his own self and the social and scriptural 
duties to God. 

As regards • loka-hani ’ of the Sutra, compare Git& III, 24-— 

‘ utsideyuh ime lokah ’ etc. where iSri Krsna says “These worlds 
would fall into ruin, if I did not perform action ” etc. 

Sutra 62. ‘Loka-hani’ will not be the result of ‘bhakti’ for, 
we are lyit required to give up all ‘ lokavyavahara ’ i.e. social 
custom and usage when that ‘bhakti’ is attained. What we have 
to give up is the ‘phala ’ or fruit of our actions. The performance 
of ‘loka-vyavahara’ should surely be attended to. 

Compare Git5 III, 9, — ‘lokoyam karma-bandhanah ’ and 
‘ tadartham karma Kaunteya’ etc. As opposed to loka-hani’ of 
the Sutra the Gita enjoins ‘loka-sangraha’ in III, 20, 25. As 
regards ‘phala- tyaga’ of the Sutra compare Sutra 48 and the 
passages in the Gita mentioned by us under the same. 

Sutra 63. The ‘bhakta’ should not listen to any talks about 
women, wealth and the conduct of unbelievers. 

As regards talks about women compare Gita XVI, 11, 12, in 
which men given over to the enjoyment of sensual objects are 
condemned. In verse 13 of the same chapter men, who are the 
slaves of fortune are condemned. With regard to the attitude of 
the Sutra towards the unbelievers compare XVI, ,8, — “The 
universe is without truth, without basis, they say, ‘without God; 
brought about by mutual union, and caused by lust and nothihg 
else;’ 

SuPra 64- The ' bhakta ’ should forsake ‘abhim^na ’ i.e* 
egotism, ‘ dambha ’ i.e. hypocrisy etc. 
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Ooinpare Gita XVI, 4, — ‘Dambho darpobhimanato ’ etc. ; XVI 
10, — ‘dambha-mana-madanvitah ’ etc. and XIII, 8, — ‘amanitvam 
adambhitvam ’ etc. ; also XVII, 12, 5, 8; XVI, 17. 

Sutra 66. Havijijj once devoted all his actions to Him, the 
devotee should show (if at all) desire, resentment ote-, only towards 
Him. 

In Sutra 19 we have already learnt this ‘ tadarpitilkhilacarata ’ 
and the corresponding passages in the Gita have also been 
mentioned under that Siitra. As regards the latter part of the 
Sutra that anger etc. should be shown towards God and God alone 
we have to remark that there is no such statement in the Gita 
explicitly made. 

Siitra 66. Having dissociated himself from the threefold 
‘gauni’ devotion mentioned in Sutra 56 the ‘bhakta’ should 
cultivate love and love alone towards God— love, which is of the 
nature of constancy in service and constant adoration of a wife 
towards her husband. 

With reference to the expression ‘ nitya-kauta-bhajanatmakam ’ 
used in the present Siitra, compare Siitra 21 ( yalha vraja-go- 
pikanam ’) and our remarks on the same. 

Sutra 67. Of all devotees, the primary are those who have one 
end in view ('ekantinah’). 

In Sutra 56 three classes of devotees are alluded to. We have 
already emphasized the importance of the allusion in as much as 
it alludes to Gita VII, 16. In verse 17 of the same chapter a 
fourth class is mentioned viz, that of the wise (‘jnani’), who are 
devoted to one God (‘ eka-bhakti’). This class of devotees is 
exactly the class referred to in the present Siitra by the term 
‘ ekantinah,’ compare also XIV, 27,— ‘ sukhasyaikantikasya ca’. 

Sutra 68. The primary devotees referred to in the preceding 
Sutra are said to converse together with choking voice, with 
hairs standing on end, and with tears flowing, and thus they 
purify their families as well as the earth. Compare X, 9—" '^ith 
mind fixed on Me, their life directed towards Me, enlightening 
each other, ever conversing about Me they are satisfied and 
delighted.” 
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Th'^purificatory aspect of ‘bhakti ’ as given in the latter half of 
this Sutra is rather peculiar to the Narada Sutras and does not 
seem to have its parallel iu the Gita. 

Stltra(i9. The sanctifying infinencea of ‘bhakti’ are further 
enumerated here. The primary devotees referred to in the two 
preceding Sutras are said to add holiness to holy sites, add an 
element of meritoriousness to ordinary actions, and raise even 
ordinary rules of conduct to the status of the sacred scriptures. 

Sutra 70. The primary devotees are completely absorbed in 
God. 

Compare V, 17 — “Thinking on that, merged in that, established 
in that, solely devoted to that, they go whence there is no return, 
their sins washed off by Wisdom.” Compare also IX, 29, “They 
who worship Vie with devotion, they are in Me and I also am in 
them." 

Su,tm^7t. The forefathers of the primary devotees or the 
‘ ekantinah ’ rejoice, the gods dance (with joy) and this earth be- 
comes ‘ sanatha ’ i.e. secure under the guardianship of a lord, as 
it were. 

This glorification of the primary devotees is Narada’s own addi- 
tion to what he seems to have borrowed from the Gita. 

Sutra 7S. This Sutra gives prominance to the fact that all 
devotees are children of the same father viz. God and there is no 
distinction of birth, learning, beauty, family, wealth, observance 
etc. among them. 

'fhis Sutra breathes the spirit of Gita IX, 32, “They, who take 
refuge with Me, O Partha, though of sinful origin, women, Vailyas, 
even ^udras, they also reach the highest mode of life.” 

Sutra 73. This Sutra assigns reason to the co-ordination of 
the primary devotees mentioned in the preceding Sutra. These 
dSvotees, w»are told, belong to Him and hence the absence of 
any distinction among them. All distinctions are man-made 
but* in the kingdom of God which Narada has promised in Sutra 
71 above, there are no such distinctions. Compare Sutra 41, 
y^hieh first tells us that there is no distinction between God and 
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hiwS man {xncl now we nre told honj i hat; there is no distinction 
bctwc'cn men and men if they all love God. Compare also 
Sutra 70. • 

Compare Gita IX, 29, — ''Samoham sarva-bhutesu etc. 

S'Qjtra 74* Ratiocination hns never proved to be of any mate- 
rial use in advancing the religion of ‘bhakti*. Complete self-sur- 
render is not possible in the case of rationalists, who may go on 
arguing endlessly without coming to a decision, which is necessary 
for action whether secular or religions. Recognizing this fund- 
amental princiiilc, which lies at the root of any philosophy of life, 
good or bad, Narada says in the present Sutra that vain discussion 
should not be resorted to by the devotees. 

The only passage in the Gita where ' vada’ is referred to, is X, 
32, (/ vadah pravadatamaham hut that has nothing t6 do with 
the ' vada ' of the Sutra. 

Sutra 75. Vain discussion about God must not be encouraged 
because (1) there will be too much of such discussion and (2) 
secondly it will he ad infmiUim. We need not conclude from 
this that all discussion is to be stifled. The general tone of all 
the Surras till now is that Faith in God should not be disturbed, 
by any sceptical tendencies, and hence futile discussion is strictly 
forbidden. 

S^atra 70, All treatises on 'hhakti ' (bhakti-6astrani) should 
be studied and all actions prescribed therein should be per- 
formed. 

Narada here clearly refers to treatises on ‘bhakti,* known to 
him. This means that some special treatises on ‘ bhakti * were 
current in Naruda's time and we are inclined to infer that the 
!§andilya Sutras and the Gita were both known to him. We have 
already shown above that Narada refers to ^8.dilya as a ‘bhakty- 
acarya* or teacher of devotion in Sutra 83 and defers to his 
opinions in Sutra 18 though he does not refer to the iSandilya 
Sutras as such. It may be that these Sutras were too familiar to 
him to be mentioned by name. The next question is with regard 
to the Gita. The Gita is nowhere mentioned by name by Narada 
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as iSandilya has done in Sutra 83. A doubt, therefore, arises 
whether Narada looked upon the Gita as a * bhakti-sastra * or a 
treatise on devotion. Our present study of parnlielisin leads us 
to believe that he did look upon the Gita as a ‘ bhakti-i^astra 
We have shown at length how Narada takes his cue from the 
Gita for many of his simple and beautiful Sutras. Our conclusion, 
therefore, is that he looked upon the Gita as a * bhakii i^astra ’ and 
tried to evolve the principles ol • bhakti ' found in the Gitii for 
the use of his followers adding some opinions of other teachers of 
‘ bhakti’ and modifying them to his own purpose, which seems to 
be to provide a clear-cut manual for the daily use of his folio wei\s, 
some of whom might have been perhaps incapable of understand- 
ing the eclecticism of the Gita with its mixture ol Sfinkya, Yoga 
and Vedanta. 

Sutra 77* Considering that a major part of our life is taken up 
by the thought and experience of pleasure, pain, desire, gain etc. 
we hav# very little left for the culture of ‘bhskti,* and hence 
even half a moment should not be spent invain. 

Every moment should be utilised for purposes of divine con- 
templation. Gita also speaks of devotees who are constantly 
devoted to God. Compare VIII, 14, — ‘iasyaham sulabhah, Parlha 
nitya-yuktasya yoginah'; VII, 17, — ‘tesarnjnani nitya-yuktali eka- 
bhaktih vi^isyate IX, 14, — 'satatam kirta,yatitali...nitya-yuktcih 
upasate'j XII, 2. — *ye mam nitya-yuktah upasate ' etc. 

Sutra 78. The devotees should observe harmlessncss (ahinsa) 
truthfulness (satya), purity (i^auca), kindness (daya) faith in God 
(astikya) and other excellences of character. 

Compare Gita XVI, 2 and 3, where ‘ahinsa,' ‘ satya' ‘daya’ 
^^auca' etc. are said to constitute the aggregate of divine 
properties (daivi sainpad). In XVIIi, 42 *i5aucu' and 'tlstikya* 
are mentioned as ‘ brahma-karma/ 

Sutra 79. The devotees should repose absolute trust in the 
Lo;d and worship Him at all times with the whole, h(;art. 

Compare with the wording of the .Sutra the following line from 
the Gita: — “Sa sarva-vid bhajati mum sarva-bhavena Uharatii” 
(XV, 19). 
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Sutra 80, The Lord being constantly invoked reveals Hinaself 
quickly and gives His devotees the experience of His presence. 

The manifestation and revelation of God promised here has its 
parallel in the ‘ vi6va-rupa-dar6ana ’ of Gita XI. Compare in 
particular verse 54 of the same chapter where the Lord says : — 

“ By devotion to Me alone I may thus be perceived, O Arjuna, 
and known and seen in essence, and entered, O Parantapa. ’ 

Sutra 81, Devotion to the Lord alone is more important (than 
every thing else). 

As regards the epithet ‘ tri-satyasya ’ applied to the Lord in 
this Sutra compare Gita XI, 37, — ‘ tvaniaksaram sadasat tatparam 
yat.’ 

Sutra 82. Here eleven stages of ‘ bhakti ’ are mentioned : — 

(1) — ‘ guna-mahatrnya-asakti; ’ (2) — ‘ rupasakti; ' (3) — ‘ pujasakti; ’ 
(4) — ‘ smaranasakti; ’ (5) — ‘ dasyasakti; ’ (6) — ‘ sakhyasaktf; ’ (7) — 
‘ vatsalySsakti; ’ (8) — ‘ kantasakti; ’ (9) — ‘ atma-nivedana-sakti; ’ 

(10) — ‘ tanmayasakti; ’ (1 1) — ‘ parama-virahasakti;’ 

This Sutra is practically a resume of all the features of ‘bhakti ’ 
mentioned in the previous Sutras. Let us try to point out the 
Sutras which deal with each of the forms of ‘ bhakti ’ stated 
here : — 

(1) ‘ Guna-mahatrnya-asakti ’ i,e. attachment to the at- 

tributes and greatness of God. See Sutra 27, which 
mentions the attributes of God such as ‘abhimaui- 
dvesilva ’ and ‘ duinya-priyatva.’ Listening to the 
attributes of God has been mentioned as a ‘ sadhana ’ 
of ‘ bhakti ’ in Sutra 37. 

(2) ‘ Rupasakti ’ i.e. attachment to the form or beauty of God. 

In Sutra 55 the devotee is said to look only upon the 
object of his devotion. 

(3) ‘ Pujasakti ’ i.e. attachment to the worship of God. In 

Sutra 16 ardour in God’s worship has been mentioned 
as a mark of ‘bhakti.’ 
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(4) ‘ Smaranfiaakti ’ i.«, attachment to memories of God. 

See Sutra 55 where the devotee is said to think only 
of God. The unceasing adoration (avyaVrttabhajana) 
mentioned in Sutra 36 is indicative of • sniaranasakti. 

(5) ‘ Dasyasakti ’ i.e. attachment to the service of God. 

See Sutra 66, where ‘ nitya-dasya ’ or constant service 
has been mentioned to be in the very nature of 
‘ bhakti.’ 

(6) ‘ Sakhyasakti ’ ^.e. attachment to his friendship. We 

are unable to find any Sutra exactly reierring to this 
sort of attachment. 

(7) ‘ Vatsalyasakti ’ i.e. attachment to parental affection to- 

wards God. Possibly Sutra 73, which says that there 
is no kind of distinction between devotees and devo- 
tees for they all belong to God, may imply this 
tt ‘ vatsalyasakti.’ 

(8) ‘ Kantasakti ’ i.e, attachment to God m the manner of a 

loving wife. See Sutra 66 which asks us to show 
such love towards God us is in the nature of constant 
wifely conduct. See also Sutra 21 (' jatha vraja-gopi- 
kanam.’) 

(9) ‘ Atma-nivedanasakti ’ i.e. attachment to self-consecra- 

tion. See Sutra 61 — ‘ Niveditatmalokavedatvat’. 

(10) ‘ Tanmayasakti ' ve. attachment to absorption in God. 

See Siitra 70 (‘TaumaySh’) which refers to this self 
absorption. 

(11) ‘ Parama-virahasakti ’ i.e. attachment to absolute self 

surrender in Him. See Sutra 19 — ‘ tadvismara^e 
parumavyakulata ’ i.e. feeling extremely uneasy in 
losing him from memory. 

We nee<f not point out any passages from the Gita with regard 
tathis Sutra as this work has already been done under the vari- 
ous Sutras of which the present Sutra is a recapitulation. 

Siitra S3. NSrada here fortifies his own position by stating 
that there is a concensus of opinion on the points touched by him 
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in the present work, for, teachers of ‘ bhakti ’ such as Enm&ra, 
Vyasa, ^nka, &ndilya, Qarga, Visnu, Kaundilya, ^esa, Uddhava. 
VSruni, Bali; Hurjumat, Bibhisana, and others speak in this very 
strain, fearless of the prattle of the crowd. 

I believe, the expression ‘ jana-jalpa-nirbhayah ’ is not without 
its significance. Perhaps the ‘ Bhakti ’ school was in its infancy 
and there must have been a section of the public, if not a major 
part, that looked askance at all the tenets of the new school that 
was rising into prominance gradually. 

We now turn to the Gita and see whether any of the person- 
ages referred to by Narada are lo be found there. In XVIII, 75, 
Sanjaya says: “ By the favour of VySsa I listened to this secret 
and supreme yoga from the Lord of Yoga, Krsna himself speaking 
before my eyes.” The next verse is X, 13, which refers to the 
contents of the preceding verse and says ‘‘ All the Rsis have thus 
acclaimed Thee, as also the divine Rsi Narada; so Asitnj Devala 
and VySsa, and now Thou Thyself tellest it to me ”. In X, 37, 
VySsa is mentioned as the greatest of the Munis. 

The name • Visnu ’ has been referred to in X, 21 ; XI, 24, 30 ; 
bul> it refers to God and not to a teacher of ‘bhakti.’ 

These are the only references to names mentioned by NSrada. 
Some of the names seem to be legendary. 

Sutra 84- This Sutra is the last of the Narada Sutras and 
gives us the ‘ phala-lSruti ’ quite like verses 68 to 71 of the XVIII, 
chapter of the Gita. He who has faith in this wholesome doctrine 
expounded by NSrada obtains ‘ bhakti ’ and gains the dearmost 
object of his heart. 

We have so far attempted a study of the parallelism of thought 
and expression between the NSrada Sutras and the Gita in ail 
its details. We are inclined to draw the following coiiclusions bn 
the basis of the facts before us : — 

(1) The Sutras of NSrada take their cue from the Git& in 
almost all the doctrinal points touched by the latter 

work* 
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(2) Some of the Sutras are nothin)? biit verses of thfe GitS 

turned into the laconic prose of the Siitras. 

(3) One Sutra in particular viz. the 56th directly alludes bo 

Oita VII, 16, in the expression "artadibhcdab.’ This 
means that the Gita was too familiar to the composer 
of the Siitras to be mentioned by name. He seems 
to have thought that the mere mention of the word 
‘ Srta ' would at once remind the reader or the learner, 
of Gita VII, 16. 

(4) The eclectic spirit of the Gita is absent in the Siitras of 

Narada though he owes a great debt to the Gita so far 
as the subject-matter of his work is concerned. He 
has analysed the sentiment of ‘bhakti’ in a critical 
manner though on speculative lines 

(5) From the reference to the Gita given by ^andilya in 
• Sutra 83 we may safely infer that the ^andilya Sutras 

are posterior to the Gita; further from the mention of 
^iindilya in the Narada Siitras it follows that the 
Niirada Sutras belong to the post-Gita period but are 
posterior to the Saudi lya Siitras. 

(6) The degree of parallelism of expression noticieable bet- 

ween the Narada Sutras and the Gita and the direct 
allusion to the Gita in Siibra 56 shuts. out any 
probability of a common source for both the works. 

(7) Sutra 83, which mentions the names of various teachers 

of ‘bhakti’ usee the expression ‘ jana-jalpa-nirbhayah ’ 
i.e. ‘fearless of the prattle of the crowd’. This may 
signify that the cult of ‘bhakti’ which was being 
evolved must have been a matter for public criticism 
«f not for open ridicule. It was surely not a religion 
universally popular at that time. 

(8) The Narada Sutras seem bo have been composed with a 

view to provide a concise and clear-cut guide to the 
followers of the Bhakti school. 
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(9) The reference to the Gopis of Vrndavana in Sutra 21 

shows the Krsna legend in a developed form, which is 
not found in the Gita. So also the ideal of ‘ k&ntasakti ' 
as mentioned in Sutras 66 and, 82 is a great advance 
in the critical analysis of ‘ bhakti ’ showing traces of a 
regular cult of ‘ bhakti’. 

(10) The element of ‘ mahat-sang ’ which Narada introduces 

in Sutras 38 and 39 farther .shows the development of 
the Bhakti school. There must have been some such 
great men and the necessity of resorting to these as a 
medium between God and Man is apparent in the 
Narada Sutras. We do not find any such element in 
the Qita which confines itself to the direct relation of 
God and Man. 

(11) The illustrations and metaphors used by Narada in his 

Sutras (21, 23, 31, 32, 52) are quite original and have 
no parallel in the Gita. 

(12) In some places we notice an attempt to give specific 

explanations of certain terms such as ‘nirodha’ (S. 8); 
‘ananyata’ (S. 10); ‘gauni’ (56th S.). This is 
rather striking. 

(13) Finally the mystic or intuitional character of ‘ bhakti has 

been brought home to our minds in Sutra 52 (mukS- 
svadanavat). We are taught further that it needs no 
help from logic, being self-evident (S. 59). Vain dis- 
putation is of no avail to the devotees as such dis- 
cussion will know no end. (S. 74, 75). The prepon- 
derance of Faith over Reason is the key-note of the 
Narada Sutras, and while scholars may contend as to 
the main teaching of the Gita, whether it is ‘ jnana,’ 

* karma ’ or ‘ bhakti ’ Narada lays it down with all 
possible emphasis : ‘ Bhaktireva gariyasi’ (S. 81), 
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Tbe following works have been used for reference in the 
preparation of this paper : — 

(1) The Bhakti Sutras of Narada. edited by the Pfinini OfficOi 

Allahabad, 1^17. 

(2) The Bhagavadgita, edited by Mrs. Annie Besant. 

(3) Do. Do. Ananda^ram, Poona, with 

full word-index and other indices also. 

(4) Aphorisms of ^andilya, edited by Dr. Ballantyne, (Biblio* 

thica Indica) 1861. 

(5) l^aivism and Vaisnavism, by Dr. R. 0. Bhandarkar. 

(6) The Narada Pafica Ratra, edited by K. M. Banerjea 

(Bibliothica Indica). 







A SHORT NOTE ON THE DE VMM AGE AT DHAR 
DATED SAMVAT 1188 (A. D, 1081) 

K. K. Lki.e 

1. Discovery » More than 150 years ago, t,he image was found 
by a Khatri officer of Dhar most probably Lala Bhawani Shankar 
whose name is seen inscribed on the Rama Mandir of Mandu, built 
by Rani Sakwar Bai Saheb Pawar in the year 1769 A. D. It had 
remained imbedded in the silt of the Devi tank at Dhar for several 
years. Probably it was concealed there by the owner to save it 
from the iconoclastic frenzy of the Mahomedans. It is said, as in 
the case of the image of Rama at Mandu and many others, the 
Lala had dreamt of its existence previously. As it was mutilated 
a little in the thumbs of the two forehands, it was denied the 
honour of public consecration and adoration and remained since 
then in the possession of the family. Coming to my notice 
accidentally, two or three years ago, I managed to secure possession 
of it, and on rubbing off the coating of foreign matter accumulated 
over it found to my surprise and delight that it bore the date A. D. 
1081, about 25 years after the death of the Great Raja Bhoj of 
Dhar and Malwa. 

2. The appearance, etc. The Devi image is about 22J inches 
tall and 10| inches in breadth. It is cut out of hard white stone 
resembling marble. It is a beautiful specimen of the statuary art 

•in the llth century. The Goddess is in a standing posture four- 
handed, profusely ornamented and wearing a crown on the head 
and prayerful symbols in the hands. The ornaments are similar 
to those found on male and female images of the time. The God- 
dess seems to be immersed in deep meditation with serene eyes 
cast down-wards. 
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She has eight smaller figures about her two on each side of the 
head and two on each side of the legs. The 1st figure about th(‘ 
head from the right is Brahma, the Oeator from his beard, the 2nd 
is Vishnu the protector, the Jlrd is <«anesh ihe God of Learning 
whose conveyance tlie nnoise figures on the foot-stoftl, just below, 
and the 4th is ^^iva the destroyer recognized from his trident. 

The four figures about the feet are female attendants, two 
standing with Chauries in their hands, and two sitting with hands 
joined in a prayerful mood. 

There are four erownhlu* sv mbols, two on each side above the 
heads ol the standing iem.*ue attendant.-. [ could not intike out 
what they meant. Mv frn*nd Mr. M H. Garde, vSapdt. of Archa- 
eology in the Gwaiior* vSt iie, suggests that, they arc A jiukundas or 
sacrificial alt ers with flames issuing from them, and adds that the 
image repT'eaents Parva.u pci forming the penance known as 
Paficagiii Sadlnma, in which the Devotee stands or sits amidst 
five fires, the sun constituting the filth. This ascetic penance, 
according to the Puranaa, she was pe forming with th(‘ object of 
obtaining f^iva for her husband. 

3. Inscription on the neoi. Thi iv is a small prakrl inscription 
on ihi' seat in tne i)t‘vaiiag:ni sinipt of rho 11th century, consisting 
of about 5 or 6 words and d.ated snn.Ma. M88(A.l). 1081), The 
following }>■' Jill ink ininre.-^sion of li ; — 
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It reads thus: — 

1 2 

^ nBc ^ 

Sam 11»18 Ja (da) sa ha rah 

5 () 

panu niatili Laravar^'-ya 

'rhe ortliography and ( irauinc' r schuu m hr irnahU' in some 
places; but the geiirr-d nnpoi t .‘ipprar-i lo hr -idnt a. person of 
the Lara class (ot Baniasj (iedicatc'^ ihr niiige in rutuval 1138 
corresponding to 1081 ot the Christian Bra. 11ie literal trans- 
lation of the vvhoU* cannot be givt'ii as thi^ second arid especially 
the third word has not been deciphered beyond doubt. Mr. Garde 
reads the second word as Jasahnrah and suggests that it may be the 
name of the coiisecrator of the image, While agreeing with aMi*. 
Garde 1 beg to offer an alternative, explanation of the word. 
I read it as Dasaharah and infer from it the specific day, fortnight, 
and month of the year. For the symbolic name Dasaharah 
once suggests tliem all to a, Hindu mind. Now the 
Dasaharah festival occurs in three months Centra Jyestha 

(oSlg) and Advin (8Trr%^) (St^ptember or October^ of which the last 
is more probable in the present case, as it is de<licated to Durga 
or Parvati who is worshipped tlurmg the first nine or ten days in 
this month all over India, 

As regards the fourth word Mr. Garde suggests that it might 
be Agnithitam fiRrj (Parvatirn), that is to gay, Parvati 

seated in the midst of the fires. Though probable this meaning 
is far fetched and little warranted by the spelling. 

The Lafta Banias are among the oldest of the inhabitants of 
Dhdr, 

4. Its importance from an hiatoricat point of view. Though 
there is no specific nnii.e of any king or place, in the inscription, 
the image may be safely believed to be belonging to Dhar, first 


4 

im r& (f»i <11 iJTi) 
bin ^ni-chhi (^thi) Tu (^na) 
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because it was found there and secondly because the class of Lara 
Banias referred to is counted among the oldest settlers of Dhar, 
From the date it can be inferred that the image was carved and 
consecrated in the reign of the Parmar King Udayaditya who 
reigned at Dhar between 1059 and 1081 A.D, and who was almost 
the immediate successor of Bhoj Deva under whom besides 
Sanskrit literature all arts and accomplishments flourished, and 
who entertained at his court expert engravers and carvers. 



OUR MAHABHARATA WORK (II) 

N. B. Utgikar 

{The foUowmg paper wax read at a meeting of the Bhandarhar 
Institute held on ^Srd September under (he Presidentship 
of Dr. H.H. Mann to welcome Pro/essor Sylvain Levi of Pains.) 

I have been asked to formally bring to the notice of the 
illustrious guest of this evening one oi the main activities of this 
Institute, viz., its work on the critical and illustrated Edition of 
the Mahabharata. I have been, however, warned against being 
too prolix. I gladly .accept the duty set down for me with its 
limitations, and proceed to fulfil it, as best as I can. 

I said just now that our Mahabharata work is only formally 
to be brought to the notice of the great .scholar to honour whom 
we have met here to-day, because Prof. Levi .s connection with 
our work almost begins with the very beginnings of its History 
Our Mahabharata work began with its Prospectus published at 
the hands of Sir R. G. Bhaudarkar in A|)nl 1019, and Professor 
L6vi’s connection is not much le.ss old. He was one of the 
earliest Trans-Indian savants who hailed with undisguised 
joy our great scheme. The Mahabharata Department cherishes 
with pride a letter written by Prof. Levi from Strassburg in 
December 1919. The letter gives expression not to any cold 
delight of the humanistic intellect: it contains very valuable 
suggestions which, I dare say, have been laid to heart by the 
persons concerned, and which in any case, will have to be carried 
out before our edition will actually be what it aspires to be. 
The interest thus evinced almost at the commencement of our 
work has been all along sustained. It is these encouraging 
si^ns that embolden me to stand before him and you all, on this 
occasion. 

Looked at from a general point of view the question naturally 
arises as to why one should go in jubilations if a new — and even 
a critical edition of a work is to bo brought out, be the work of 
so great an extent and antiquity as the Mahabharata. Certainly, 
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there should be none. But then there are works and works. 
The Mahabharata sharply distinguishes itself from all other 
ancient works, by the unique position it holds ; it stands mid- 
way and provides the passage between the two ends of the 
Iqdian life and civilizations: it is a literature of its own, which 
in itself, and in its historical relations is of an all-surpassing 
interest, and its fascination no student can resist. But students 
of Indian and comparative civilizations are better qualified than 
I to speak more authoritatively with regard to the cultural 
influences of the Mahabharata. My present purpose should be 
rather to explain one or two of the many problems that meet 
even the most superficial student of the “ lower criticism” of the 
Mahabharata, problems for the solution of which the work we 
have been doing materially helps. 

I shall begin by taking the concrete case of a part of the 
Mahabharata which has been very widely read and liked even 
from early times. I refer to the Vira^parvan the contents of 
which we all know. It is also the parvan, which more or less 
accidentally we fixed upon early to try our hands at, when we began 
our efforts to collate and compare the Manuscripts and the 
existent editions of the Mahabharata. This Vira^parvan is also 
tentatively th(5 first instalment of the Mahabharata, which we 
decided to print, and which accordingly is now passing through 
the Press, three-fourths of it being already printed. It contains 
(1) the critically established text with the readings, (2) an 
Appendix, coutaiuing the verses and passages which are not, 
and which, in obedience to universally admitted principles of 
textual criticism, cannot be accepted into what we claim to 
be the original text of the Mahabharata, and (3) notes which are 
of an exegebical and critical nature. In all 550 pages have been 
printed off up-to-now. Fifty more are in type; and some two- 
hundred pages more would complete the volume.^ 

I The volume is now ready, and contains 1090 page^ ; it will jsoon he 
issucd;-LN. B. U. 3M-23.] 
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With regard to this Virataparvan there is also the interesting 
fact, and it is really more important than this all, viz. that it was 
taken over to Javi'i (this we do not know as yet t^xactly when ) and 
was translated into the Ivavi language of that island, this last in 
the year (approximately) 1000 A. D. ‘ With this new edition of 
the Virataparvan which it is hoped, will be in its entirety in the 
hands of all, in a couple of months' time hence, the question 
which was referred to before would naturally recur; wherein lies 
the newness of this m^wly jirinted thing: what is the difference 
between this and the old editions of the work ? To this the 
reply is : if truth or a strictly faithful approximation to truth, 
be the end of all knowledge, tlien there should really be a great 
differtmce between the older editions of the Virataparvan and 
the present one, liowsoever defective tlie latter may be discover- 
ed to be in other respects* And how is this ? Well, the Maha- 
bharata itself in all its Recensions — be it the Northern or the 
Soubher;., in all its editions and Mss. which we have so far been able 
to seeure frnn tlie North and the South, and examine, states em- 
phatically and almost with one voice that the true ViraUparvan 
should have 2050 verses i.e. slokas (couplets) distributed into 
07 Adhyayas or Ohapters. Without going into further details 
(which " however, I was privileged to recount at a similar 
gathering held about two years ago in honour of another 
Eurofieau guest, viz. Dr. Thomas of the India Office) it may 
be mentioned that this testimony of the Mahahharata itself 
regarding its numerical strength and its distribution, is accord- 
ing to competent scholars, old by nearly 1300 years, the text 
where this statement occurs being known to Kumanla, the 
great Mimarhsa philosopher dated 700 A. D. (app.)* Well, 
with this evidence, truth (and scholars who, if anything, are 
its devotees) found it hard to digest a Vira^parvan containing 
some 250 sfokas more than this number, divided into 72 instead 
of 67 chapters. If these additional 250 verses and 5 Adhyayas 

1 See .)uny boll's Edition of this parvan, ( 1912; p. 97, Footnote 6. 

2 For this and what follows, see Annals, Vol. II, p. 161 tb 
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were more than what could be tolerated, about 2000 additional 
verses and 15 adliyayas, i.e. in all, a Vira^parvan of some 4000 
verses squared into some 75 chapters was indeed too much. 
Herein, as I think, comes, or should at least come the superiority 
of our work. We have been going to the Mss., and following 
the lead of unimpeachable principles of textual criticism, we 
are working to see if we could not have the truer, i.e. in this 
case, the shorter Virataparvan. Fortunately for our work, our 
results have been eminently satisfactory and encouraging. The 
Mss. themselves without presenting a very different or externally 
much altered Mahiibharata, contain a text which almost spontane- 
ously adjusts itself to the evidence of the Mahabharata itself 
so often referred to In the course of our work the Mss. them- 
selves have also yielded what every unprejudiced reader will 
admit to be, an older and better text. Our new text runs, 
again, almost spontaneously, to the enumerated extent, and is dis- 
tributed of its own accord into the well-ascertained number of 
chapters What is thus true of one parvan, i.e. one part of the 
Mahabharata,, is true of another parvan also, which has been 
subjected to a similar critical examination; and the results of 
these preliminiry examinations have been before the schoLars 
for nearly two years^ and they have been generally well re- 
ceived. Recurring to our main theme regarding the relative 
superiority of our work, we must put the matter into other — 
and what may at first sound blunt — words: the Mahabharata 
text tradition which had been before the world for, we shall 
say, about a century, was only a second rate or third rate one, 
and also the conclusions based on this inferior text will have 
to be revised to a considerable extent, in the light of this 
new evidence disclosed by the Mss. and then, lastly, the un- 
expressed but silently entertained notion that an gneient text 
of the Mahabharata which may reasonably be regarded as re- 
presenting the text as it was when the whole Mahabh&iata 


1 Viz. in Annals ; referred to abovet 
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was fiaally redacted, was almost out of the question, — this 
notion will have to be also revised, and probably abandoned. 

I owe it to the learned guest and to all of ^you to just 
indicate how all this is not mere words. • 

The combined evidence of Mss. of a superior order which 
have been now fortunately discovered, and that of the Javanese 
translation of the Virataparvan enables us, as has been con- 
tended by the present writer in the Annals of this Institute, 
to assign the non-interpolatrd text of the Mahabhftrata as 
preserved in certain Mss, to 500 A. I). Some may regard this 
date as a comparately modern date : but in the present posi- 
tion of the Mahabharata text criticism, this is of great signific- 
ence, if we remember that it was once seriously contended in 
spite of epigraphical evidence, that the Mahabharata was 
substantially transformed and added to even so late as 1000 A. D., 
and that, even now some scholars are sceptical enough to hold 
that the date of each single line of the Mahabharata must be deci- 
ded on its own rnerit^i. Apart, however, from this, the date of 
approximately ^500 A. I), for the text in general of the Mbh. is 
corroborated by an independent testimony, which makes it almost 
certain that we have to-day essentially a text of the Mahabharata 
as it was in 500 A. D. This piece of evidence is not of rny 
discovery: it was brought to light by Hertel more than 10 years 
ago: and it is unfortunate that it has not been sufficiently recog- 
nised In an article published in the Vienna Oriental Journal for 
1911 (vol. 25, p. 37) and subsequently in his Das Panctantra 
published in 1914, Ilertel draws attention to the Pahalvi transla- 
tion made of three Adhyayas of the »^antiparvan of the Maha- 
bharata along with the Paficatantra and some other stories. 
This translation was executed by a Persian scholar Burzoe in the 
reign of th^ Persian King Chosrau Anoscharuwan (date 531: 
579 A. D.). This Persian translation is now lost, but a Syrian 
tra'nslatioa executed from this Persian original is in existence, 


1 Winteniitas, Qeschichte, I, p. 339. 
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and by a comparison of this Syrian translation with the Sanskrit 
text of the Mahabharata, Hertel has come to the conclusion 
(Paucatantra p. 388) that the Syrian translation corresponds in all 
essentials to' the metrical text of the three Adbyayas of the 
Mahabharata as we have it to-day, though one of these three 
adhyayas has suffered more at the bands of the translator than the 
other two. The deviations from the Mahabharata text, where the 
arrangement of the words has been fixed by the metre are as much 
striking as in the metrical parts of the Paucatantra, and are to be 
ascribed not to any difference of the original from the present text, 
but for the most part to the relatively poor knowledge of the 
language, possessed by the translator. — This is a piece of evidence 
the value of which from the point of view of the Mahabharata 
text criticism can scarcely be exaggerated. 

My object in alluding to this point in this rather hasty and im- 
perfect manner is two-fold. You, Sir, Prof. L^vi, are a master of 
not only the Sanskrit language and literature but of many others, 
which are a sealed book to most of us here. If in the course of 
your wide studies in the remote fields of the Tibetan and Chinese 
Buddhism and their literatures, you would suggest to us new 
points of view as you have recently done with regard to the 
Ramayana*, it would be a boon of paramount importance. Se- 
condly, I wanted to indicate briefly that if by united and persistant 
efforts, we could refix the Mahabharata in its rightful place, by 
vindicating the authenticity of the best, i.e. the oldest text 
tradition, a great service shall have been rendered to the cause of 
oriental critical scholarship This will have effect, not only on the 
Mahabh&rata problems, but also on many other outstanding ques- 
tions of Indian Literary History, and on the wider question of the 
Brahmanic and Buddhistic elements in the spread of ancient 
Indian civilization. 

It is in this spirit of aiding in the discovery of truth, or to put in 
a different way — aiding in removing the outer crust from one of 
the most powerful and attractive gems in the literary treasure of 

1 Journal Asiatique, 1818 (p. 1 f, nprint). 
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India, that the Institute has embarked upon this toilsome 
voyage. It is long, long before the work would be over. It may 
even extend over a generation. However, the Institute has 
begun the work, and God blessing, it will be carried to the end, 
the spirit of the name which the Institute bears, guiding like the 
Polestar, the work to its destiny of completion. — It may naturally 
be asked as to how far we have proceeded in our work of 
examining and collating Manuscripts. The whole of the Maha- 
bharata excluding its Appendix the Harivarhsa contains roughly 
84000 couplets, and the different parvans of the Epic have been 
calculated to exist in 1200 different Mss. We have to this date 
collated S5000 couplets from about Ho Mss. An examination of 
Mss. in other places in India and Europe has yet to be under- 
taken. An exhaustivi! and up-to-date catalogue of the Mss. of 
the Mahabharata (in India and Europe) is one of the tasks 
contemplated in the immediate future. The collations which 
we have secured are mostly of Manuscripts in the Bombay 
Government Collections of Manuscripts, which the Institute now 
administers. This our collation will certainly be of immense use 
in guiding the scholars in the proposed examination of other Mss. 

Reference may here be appropriately made to the European 
project of the Mahabharata Edition. If search after truth be 
not only a national affair, but is an international duty, then 
here indeed is a cause, which provides, in its own restricted 
sphere, an opportunity for international co-operation. In this 
connection it is no divulging of secrets to say that the Institute 
is in possession of certain encouraging assurances from the 
quarters mainly concerned, foreshadowing a combination of the 
two works. Some of these assurances have been received so re- 
cently as 1^ the last mail from Europe. If a combination could 
be brought about from all points of view-literary, financial and 
in wery many other details, oriental scholarship will have to its 
credit the glory of not only giving the world a true and cor- 
rect Mahabharata, a feat of transcendental importance, but this 
additional one also of proving, that the East and West are 
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mere geographical terms, which the citizenship of the world, 
and the love of truth and light, totally ignore, and that the 
poet who wrote that the East and the West are no more to be 
separated had a more correct appreciation of the situation than 
the one, who, fate-trodden as he must have been, dolefully mourn- 
ed that the East is East, and the West, the West and never the 
twain shall meet. 



PANINl AND THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE 
UNADI SU'l'RAS 
Pkof. K. B, Pathak, B.A. 

The authorship of the Unadi Sutras has been discussed by 
many distinguished European Sanskrit Scholars. Prof. Max 
Muller and Dr Aufrecht maintained that these Siitraa were 
anterior to Panini, while Ooldstiicker, in his very elaborate study 
of PSnini, contends that this Grammarian composed only a list of 
Unadis but that the Unadi sutras, as we have them, was the 
work of some later author. It may also be mentioned here that 
Vim.ila. a writer not later than the thirteeth centuiy, claims the 
authorship of the Sutras for Vararucikatyayaiia, while Nagojibhn- 
tto, a recent commentator, ascribes it to Sakatayana, who preced- 
ed Panmi. 

I shalkfirst cite two p.assage.s which were overlooked by Gold- 
stUcker and in which Poiaujali .and Katyayan.a assure us that it 
was Panini himijelf who composed the Unadi sutras. 

1. 4. 

i m) i i 
^55 I 

55^5ir?fj?i: i 

, 3Tf , , ST¥: i q>45riciR^«(^ 

an^ wrg^i: U 

35*i5iraj=!i?q wruin , 

^t5Rt, q5i5jRj;(, 

Mahabhasya 

Kieihorn’s 2ud ed. Vol. I, p. 193, 
Nir^aya. S. Press, ed. Vol. II, p. 5 
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Translation : — 

[A “sarvadhatuka termination which is not becomes 

1. 2, 4. ‘ 

For what purpose is the word used here ? 

If only the word were used the rule would hold good in 
the case of every ardhadhatuka, which is not such as | §fll. 

This is not a defect. The language used by the Acarya 
(Panini) indicates that by this, (every) ardhadhatuka, which is 
not does not become since this Acarya (Pfinini) affixes 
(the indicatory letter) to (only) some Srdhadhatuka termin- 
ations, namely, ^ and 

This frqr«(indication)would be also applicable to SSrvadhatukas. 

No. says he; a is applicable to a thing of the same kind. 

What is meant by 

Of the same kind as the terminations STf , •Tl%f , 

and ips. 

Of what kind are these ? 

Ardhadhatukas, 

If it were true that a would apply to things of the same 
kind, then a of ?^^and would apply to all the Vikaranas 
of gf , that of would apply to all present tenses, that of 
to all denoting past tense. 

The KlW of the termination 3{«r^ would be applicable to all 
Unadi terminations, that of ;r^, to all the senses of Therefore, 
the use of the term is essential in this Sutra.] 

This passage in the Mahabhasya is most interesting from a 
historical point of view. It suggests important reflections. Here 
Pataujali says that Panini affixes the sign ^ to seven termina- 
tions. Of these terminations five occur in the following Sutras of 
the Astedhyayi : — 

f HI, 1, 49. 
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i III, I, 52. 

111,2, 103. 
in, 2, 172. 

qgr ?T^ III, 3, 90. 

The remaitiing termination which, Patanjali says, ia an**!!* 
and to which I’anini affixes 5. is actually found in the follow- 
ing Unadi Sutras : — 

Ill, 113. 

[ 3T«i: ] III, 114. 

5f^r?«ri [ 3T«r: ] III, 1 1 5. 

^'Rnt 111,116. 

Patanjali is not ooutent with giving his opinion about Panini'a 
authorship of the Unadi Sutras, but hastens to fortify his 

position by cititfg tlni authority of his' predecessor Katyayana in 
a second passage thus : — 

3T«i ^ «ri i 

StjfRJT lUH- 


g;«rTi3f5Krc5i srqfsr^ g[^reff^?T5r[3j?snti#5Rrn:<»r «rr^5% h 

?ri4«n3% S=5l5r^q; l ^ SH: annft 

41^11% II =^¥rf^ aql3fJiqL I ^ i I ^1 

»T^(% 3l5i;rl siibi^ i aif I ?r^f 

31511?^ I I *1^5 Wet gn 

511^11% I 1 srr^ i ei«rf i 

?|S)f »Tf?3i%f 9nTtf^ Sl^r^ I S|f I ?pfc ?lf: 

Mah&bbSsya 

Nirnaya Sag. ed, Vol. II, p.4. 
Kielborn's 2Dd ed. Yol. 1, p. 192. 
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TranslatioD: — 

[For what purpose then are two separate letters, ^ and ^ made 
indicatory (by Panini); why should not every thing be either 

The reason for separate indicatory letters is the absence of 
in the case of and roots before ( srf^) 

S&rvadhatuka terminations as well as before ^'5 and other 
terminations. 

Reason as regards 

Just as gH^ij^have so and ^«r: would 

undergo the same change. 

Reason in the case of ^(^and other terminations. 

What are terminations ? 3W1 

and 

=^^s in so also there would be in 

sni^ — as in igjT;, so also there would be m 

— as in g^i;, so also there would be in 

— as in so also there would be ^sigT^oi in 

a}«i^ — as there is gsigRUT in | before ««] so also there 
would be gsRiRiir in atnnm. 

as in ^ so also in ^ there would be gsigi^. 

Those who have studied Paniui’s system of grammar, are 
aware of the fact that words which take or terminations 
do not undergo gof. If the prevention of gvi is to be indicated 
by the use of both these letters ^ and ^ this purpose can be 
easily served by employing either ^ or it is unnecessary to 
use both letters. K&tyayana, however, tells us that Papini has 
a special reason for using both letters. Certain words which under- 
go before terminations, do not undergo this change 

before {^terminations. Pata&jali illustrates K&tyayana’s view by 
giving concrete instances. We are here only concerned with the 
root i|;^ which forms its past participle ini^as while the 
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same root givfes the word when the srww: aW» 

is added to it. It is thus clear that PSnini has affixed iho sign 
to the UnSdi termination aii? in order to indicate the fact that 
the letter in the Sanskrit word "a house does not change 

into 

I have already quoted above the four Unadi sutras which teach 
the formation of the word affroq. Kaiyata thus refers to the last 
two sutras : — 

^ 

Nagojibhatta remarks; — 

The text and the order of these four Unadi sutras, as they are 
preserved by Bhattoji Diksita and his Commentator Ju&nendra- 
sarasvati.must have been identical with those known to Katyayana, 
Patanjali, Kaiya^ and Nagojibhatte, as is evident from the state- 
ments of these authorities quoted above. These facts will suffice 
to convince Sanskrit scholars that the Unadi Sutras were Compos- 
ed by Panini himself. 

Another interesting fact to which I invite the attention of 
Sanskrit scholars is that Patanjali speaks of the Unadi termi- 
nations as anW3«^^r: and : i>i the passages discussed 

above. Panini defines thus: — 

III, 4, 113. 

HI, 4, ii4. 

These two Sutras occur nearly towards the end of the 3rd 
Adhyaya of the Astadhyayi. Patanjali says that the term 
“ remaining ” has reference to those terminations which have 
been already enumerated in this Adhyaya : — 

Kaiyata explains: — 

And the Sutra; occurs at the beginning of this very 

Adby&ya. 
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TOT III, 1, 2. 

^rir %*i m 

^ Ka^ika. Ill, i, 2 . 

The Nyasakara Jinendnibuddhi explains : — 

9j«r w?. ? ?irq?n sitsr siiswl^ «g#?f?r 

l?ni w(: gsiftwrf^ I 

I %!T sr|55rrW>sf^ q q?rar ^sfi^eirr^ q^c# q 1 

giift?fg*e«r^ ? q^r «r«ri 1 

H ’ir.idatta endorses bhe Nyasakara's view thus : — 

I aRi«n wfaqwai ^^qrl^qf^Ti^fqigimT^ q^tqr^ifq 

This view is confirmed by the Karika cit'^d by Putafijali:-— 

^fi3 sr^iqiesr rfci: q> 1 

The gist of these passages is that the AdhikSra Sutra q^39 
III, I, 2, which is at the beginning of the first pSda of the third 
Adhyaya of the Astadhyayi, exercises its authority over the 
Unadi sutras occurring at the commencement of the third pada of 
the flame Adhyaya just below the AstSdhyayi sutra: 

Ilf, 3, 1, and indicates that the Unadi terminations come imme- 
diately after the verbal roots in the Unadi sutras. While Pa- 
tafijali calls these terminations en4«ir3^«rr: or anw^Ifg^:, Katy. 
ayana frequently refers to them as 5cSI9l?ir.' as they come under 
the definition ^|%^III, 1, 93. The conclusion that can be drawn 
from these tacts is that the Unadi sutras form an integral part ot 
the Af^hyayi. 

Let ns now proceed to discuss the authorship of the verses 
descriptive of the Unadi sutras cited in the Mahabhasya and 
the KMikA and explained by Patanjali, the NjSsnkgrn, Kaiyata 

Mid Haradatta. 
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Ill 3, I, 

«555«l‘q5t 

8nf55^ sriT^f^gffe: l?rfn i 

?i5^ %*iJ?^lr*?5r §«rg ii i ii 

SIR ^ ssii^?;5r ^ i 

«m q^n^$r^€rgR a^i^ra: <i«8qh ii ^ ii 

etffs ^ig^wrfSr sr^ww ?ra: 't> i 
«Ri^?ir?si3s«i»r?r^0i^g'»irf^g ii ^ ii 

Translation : — 

[ Why is the word used here ^ 

order to point out the small naniber 
of verbal bases, to which Unadi terminations are affixed ( in 
this UnSdi treatise ) ; moreover, some Unadi terminations only 
are collected here. The word mgaseg^or q| 55 g^i 8 also ased to 
denote that some operations such as ^‘SRT^QI ntc. are but 
imperfectly described here, because Vedic words and words current 
in society are very excellent. 

Every noun is said to be derived from a verbal root in Nirukta 
and ^akatayana says the same thing in grammar. Incase speci- 
fic verbal bases or terminations are not given here, such bases, 
are to be conjectured from terminations given here, or such 
terminations are to be conjectured from verbal bases given here. 

In words possessing conventional meanings, forms of verbal 
roots appear first, then follow terminations; symbolical letters 
are distinguishable by means of operations such as lEflRIRvr, 
etc. This is the teaching in the Unadis.] 

* Before these introductory verses the Kai^ika reads ; — 

^ ^ i sirjii ^ 

vrw^l Jinendrabuddhi and Haradatta say that^rRT^ is obtained by 
•nfRi from ^ III, 2,123, and from 3W: 

111,2,185. 
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iu 

If the three words and,irg55J^ are adhikaras, and 

they can be adhikaras to the Unadi Sutras only, a question natura- 
lly arises, why are they repeated in the following Unadi Sutras: — 

II, 84. 

II, 82. 

II, 37, 49 etc. 

Jinendrabuddhi replies: — 

(III, 3, 2) 

I f&JTRJiffoi slfmtir ?r|tiqr i gs?: 

srr i sr^^ 

gfr^|55Jr?tTJJ^ I f| r%W<JT5fl55r!TrJT31Tf : 

So then Panini himself who composed the sutra 
III. 3, 1 repeats the word ^§55^ very often in his Unadi sutras to 
refresh the memory of forgetful students. 

Jinendrabuddhi adds: — 

sjtrmsp^*T*T^i%«gisii ^cqigRwg^cii'ilf^ Jim ^ 

I fRt I 5Ti^ JTi^ snf^qf^^ i 

I snfeqf^JB jt 

sqi^ulsft q: g?!; 5lTqai?HT: ^fi^. 

smr \ 

Kaiyata says: — 

%*m^<%WJit «iT^T^s%iq ?ii3tqiTqn«ifr i 

515^ sf^ ^JTiJiJr jti^. 

Hnradatta remarks : — 

fcmcTiswiwT^r 

*im I If 311^4^: 

snq w^qraif i ^ihBrJrmqmJiRi qi^a^q =q qii^ziqjr:i 
Here 9|4f: qqioigf^:, ai^: «n^^: refer to teachers other than 
Panini. From those passages it is also obvious that in the opini'^n 
of these commentators PSnini composed not only the Unadi sutras* 
but the introductory verses also, and the statement, ^ qfg. 
srini qiq»2?il 'q is not- only a paraphrase of 

Yaska’s words 5IiqisJireqra3tlsftl% qrf«B3I«r^ but is actually 

suggested by them. 
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•this interesting fact is amply confirmed by a comparison of 
some statements in Yaska's Nirukta with the corresponding Unadi 


Sutras thus : — 

(1) Yaska says, (I, 13) 


(2) Yaska I, 20 

3iftw 

(3) Yaska II, 5 

^i5Tn% *1=231%. 

(4) Yaska I, 18 

(6) Yaska II, 27 

(6) Yaska VII, 24 

44<»r; 

(7) Yaska IV, 17 

(8) Yaska III, 21 

(9) Yaska X, 42 

(10) li^ska IV, 9 

‘(11) Yaska VIII, 12, 1, 7 

5I%oi 


Pan'ini 

S«|: ^sr^Roj^ 

Unadi I, 156 iMf. 
Panini 

f^q: 5Jqi, iitiT: 

Unadi I, 158. 

Panini 

qqs'l: Unadi II, 235. 

Panini 

?qig Unadi III, 324. 
^jf^W/^wi^JI^Unadi II, 4. 
Panini 

Unadi I, 151. 
Panini 

^% 5 Wvq:^: Unadi III, 89. 
Panini 

Unadi II, 66. 

Panini 

Unadi IV. 165. 
Panini 

Unadi I, 13. 
Panini 

55^^^ Unadi III, 160. 
Panini 

^q%vqi|qq;^ Unadi IJ, 5U. 
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(12) Yaska III, 5 

(13) Yaska IX. 27 

am: armr^: 


PSnini 

^1% ^ 1?! Unadi V, 28. 
Panin i 

Unadi II, 58. 


(14) Yaska X, 7 

(15) Yaska II, 18 

(16) Yaska XI 32 

(17) Yaska II, 6 

(18) Yaska III 10 

«[rl: 

(19) YSskiv VI, 8 

(20) Yaska m, 14 

Yaska X, 12 

Tlrfl WT qT?5r^?fI 

(21) Yaska says (II, 2.) 


Panini 

Unadi II, 22. 
Panini 

^RII^wiT ftti Unadi IV, 67, 
Panini 

Unadi III, 40. 
Panini 

[ ?r: ] 
U^di III, 66. 
Panini 

cli^PftsS*H Unadi I, 100. 
Paiiini 

Astadhyayi VIII, 2, 18. 
Panini 

«TqgTl«^R>!|rf^r: ^ 
Panini 

Astadhyayi VI, 1, 157. 


?!3n*^S5qf5t«qqi3f{»Tqi% ig: sqci: forn^ 

Panini has accordingly 

( IF: ) %a€R«q Unadi I. 20. 

? ( q ) Unadi m, in 
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The masculine noun a spotted antelope, is formed with 

’'he termination which is from the root %?[S| 

of the 9th conjugation. This root undergoes 
before the termination, as has been explained above. The 
neuter noun ^i^^is separately derived form gg of the Ist conjuga- 
tion. 

i«r Unadi II, 84. 

C 

From the instances given above we can easily conclude that 
Panini has taken these etymologies form Yaska’s Nirukta and in 
forming his Unadi sfitras, has utilized his own anubandhas. I 
invite attention to the interesting fact that in the Unadi sutra 
forming the letter ^ is an anubhandha; gfSjcff takes 

according to the AstadlwSyi sutra lV» 41. while the 

same letter in the Unadi sutra teaching the fornmtion of is 
not an anubandha, as it forms part of the word itself. Therefore 
Panini says . 

Panini has volunteered the explanation that these etymologies 
are according to the school of the Niruktakarns and i^akatayana 
as their opinions are reproduced in Yaska’s great work. These 
etymologies are offered for what they are worth. This treatise 
does not represent Panini’s personal views. He was aware of the 
heated controversy that had been raging over the origin of words 
for more than a century at least before his time between the follow- 
ers of Sakatayana and the Niruktakaras on one hand and the 
followers of the grammarian Gargya on the other. Panini asserts 
his independence of judgment and gives occasionally proofs of his 
leanings towards the school of Garg 3 ’^a, Though in his Unad* 
treatise he forms the noun and its feminine 

nn. V, 57. 
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Panini prefers to derive this word meaning “a ruler” from the 
root to rule, with its feminine thus : — 

Astedhyayi sutra III, 11, 176. 

The word is derived from the root in Unadi sutra 

W. Unadi III, 62 

‘‘This is according to the Nirukta school ” says Panini but as a 
follower of the Gargya school, I think the word can not be traced 
to any root ajci: 

As^dbyayi Sutra VIII, 3, 46 

One more instance will suffice for my purpose : Yaska says 
(III. 19) 

Durga explains: — 

w »Tqi% »iq ii Ijii^tqiquwwr- 

The followers of GSrgya objected to this etymology that 
but not with ?( in the first syllable is frequently found in the 
Rgveda. Panini, however, gives this Nirukta specimen of derive* 
tion in the Unadi sutra: — 

Un. 11,46. 

but prefers to trace the word to the root elsewhere : — 

Astadhyay! Sutra V, 1, 126. 

in order to form the word 

I have thus traced the origin of the two schools of thought among 
Sanskrit grammarians the and have 

described the influence which they have exercised over Fanini’s 
writings. I have also established the priority of Y&ska to P&nini 
by unimpeachable evidence. 
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It is necessary to state here that YSska’a words 

?I% ( II, 2. ) 

has manifestly suggested Katyayaua’s vartika 

*?t% VI, l, 37. 

and Patafijali quotes the passages 

i wri fitqkfSr: i 

from Yaska’s Nirukta 

It is thus clear that Yaska preceded Panini, Katyayana and 
Patafijali. 

Dr. Aufreeht draws attention to the fact that in one place ( II, 
38) we are told that the people of the north used the word 
for ‘a husbandman,’ in another (IV, 1 28), that they employed 
in the meaning of ‘an artisan.’ But he has omitted to state that 
the othewforins and are given by the commentator. Dr. 
Aufreeht also remarks, “in another place (III, 1414) we find the 
name of Cakravarmana, an old grammarian, who is only once more 
quoted, namely in Panini VI, 1, 130.’’ Here also Dr. Aufreeht has 
failed to indicate the purpose for which the old grammarian is 
mentioned. In the opinion of Cakravarmana alone, ihe word 
IjBiq receives the ori t’h® second syllable, while in the opi- 

nion of other authors including the author of theUnadi Sutras, the 
lies on the first syllable of the word Thus the men- 
tion of ; 3 ^^ij^aad ^iq^oT in the Unadi Sutras is intended to 
denote or option as regards and 

It is a well-known fact that Panini introduces into his Sutras 
the terms ^^[j^^and gfwfJJ^and the names of Aoharya.s to denote 


33(Nwrat VII. 3, 46, 

’ I I t =qai%q5[ i 

KaSika remarks 3^ STfST I 

|3qn^f4«IW VI, 1, 130. 
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Ka^ika says ^r^jioijjfiit (%«5qf4Ji[ l 

In his Vartiku on tho Sutra I%»n^r !• 1, 44 Katyayana 
says : — 

«ii^i4^![r4rt55% ^ cT^«rq^r i 

Pataftjali explains aTT^l^^(55^;T ^51^55^*1 ^ fjf|qRr?fI 

»TI55I??T (VI, 3,61). 5ri=^Rl;5rrI^f^f!;q|3JI^ (IV 
1 , 160 ) I qraqr xm =f sgs^R^, f| T%Ji^fqrci^i 

The optional forms here indicated are fTfJri'^rg^r: and I 

^ % ^r^TpT: and the same connection Patanjali 

remarks: — 

3TRr4: ^?n ?Tan»niJiqn>ir «st?ii2i?i%- 

3p?i?iTCT^ 3«ra«iT, ?rT, , ?m i 

In this passige 3TRI^ means qn'ot^. Simil^irly the word ai=qr?i^ in 
the sutra 3^R^^IS5F9IFrF^%qi^«» 

(VIII, 2,86) 

is explained as denoting f%¥rrqr by Katyayana and Patanjali and 
the Ka^ika commenting on the sutra (IV, 1, 160) says 
sTRwwRK^qt qfalfn% i%wqi«ii: i 

Again in his vartika on q (VII, 3, 45) Katyayana says 

5rf^r sRiff n s ii 

Patanjali adds, 5rr^n%f% qfcfqJI I 

The Ka§ik& remarks: — 

I aRf«Fq5r g^r^i 3 qf^q;r 1 

Panini, who was an Udicya, because he was a native of Gand- 
hara, composed the following Upadi sutra, explainingthe formation 
of the word thus : — 

^I^qPl^Unadi sutra III, 146. 

Ujjvaladatta says, 

5if^ sir^i I qf. v», %, I trrfiNi- 

qr4?ir i 

Here the allusion is to Haradatta’s words | 
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UjjvaUidafcba has left out the words Haradatta’s explanatoin 

applies to ‘a commentary describing the 

Lokayata doctrine,” which is a counter instance to 
Thus the doubt thrown on the genuineness of this Unadi sutra is 
groundless. The and the referred to in the above 

discussion is thus described : — 

a[€ts?r vTRrr i 

sir II 

5115^ ?Ii:=gi?^I 3[I^<Jir SIR: II \ || 

9T5r^: «rf ^flcl ), 

51^^ i5T«T3r^ q«rr I 

91 9: qT3 II ^n%«i. 

Amarakosa. Oka’s Ed. Vol. I, P. 47 

Dr. Aufsecht’s correction into shows that he 

has failed to understand the reference. 

Another point which is worth noting here is that Ujjvaladatta 
says under TInadi Sutra IIT, 1 18. 

arsT I i k 5r%w- 

I quote this from Dr. Aufrecht's edition ft 86. In the Notes we 
are asked to “• see Patanjali on P. I, 2, 1.” This reference will con- 
vince Sanskrit scholars that Dr. Aufrecht has entirely failed to 
grasp the meaning of the second passage in the Mah&bhasya 
which has been explained above, and has besides done gross in- 
^stice to ITjjvaladatta. wno intended that the Sutra 
should come immediately after the Sutra thus ; — 

[9T«I: 9n«r9«r 

* 

So that the termination 91 «t being made Rti;^ by 8?^% by the 
Ac&rya Panini indicates, in the opinion of Katyayana and Patafi- 
jali, the fact that the ? of the root in the word enqijq does 
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not undergo ^;T€rC<i|. The position of the Sutra remains 

unaffected by this change, as is plain from the following sequence 
of the Sutras : — 

5 »n?? ?fi% stiW¥^s«r: III, 1 13. 

111, 1 14. 

5 flra; [ 9I«f: 3 II I, 115. 
q%: [9r«r: ] HI, 1 16. 

The sutra not precede the sutra &c as SPT has 

to be obtained by to form Nor can the sutra 

follow ^ etc. as ^ in undergoes goj. It is thus clear that 
Panini composed these four Unadi Sutras in the order in which 
they were known to Katyayana and Patanjali, as is explained by 
Kaiyata and Nagojibhatta. The three important passages in the 
Mahabhasya, which have been explained above, were entirely over 
looked by Qoldstiicker, who maintained that the Un&di sutras 
were not composed by Panini. In support of bis contention Gold- 
stacker relies upon some otherpassages which he has misunderstood 
and misinterpreted. The first passage under Sutra VII, 1, 2 is 
given below. In this passage there are three vartikas, dealing with 
Unadi sutras, which are explained by Patanjali. It must be em- 
phasized here that ngne of these three vartikas is assailed by Patafi- 
jali who merely confines himself to explaining Katyayana’s views. 

5?% 5ni%f 

ST snfJTSWUTIJTTSIsn^ql I I 

»TSll% SI ^ I ^1% «I% 

tasism^ I s siii^is[i^ 5 !? ST I 

t<[I I f%*?5T q^Tfl'j^inST: 1 1%^ aTl\®: I S 'fife 5nW9l- 

111 s fe ,1 arTsTgi siil^i ST f| iRi I 1% sRil^rq. i 

STScT^f I SHsaswai I 

SI 'fiasigr*itsn*nsrsTiv4l n 
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II «TTmsr 

r%5^ 1 s 5f?q?iifjr sufaqf^qiri^ n 

[7si Vdrtika 

Those the Unadi words form an exception. 

Bhasya 

There (in the Unadi Sutras) the Unadi words must be pronounc- 
ed exceptions such as qrs' and ^ 5105 , 

Snd Vdrtika 

Or on account of Panini’s statement that the root takes 

(verbal terminations do not change into, arizi^ etc.) 

Bhasya 

Or as the Acarya Panini teaches that the termination should 
be added to the root so as to form he indicates thereby 

that verbal terminations such as ^ and ® are not to be changed 
into eKti;][^etc; otherwise he would have said It is object- 
ed that if could be formed with ^ then only a grqtK would 

be drawn. But it can not be formed as grg take.s find be- 

comes and ® not being the first letter in ^grf, does not change 
into Here this should be determined whether ggRlT or 3Tfl[qr|^ 
should take place. fgriJur being subsequent (q<) should prevail. 
If arjl^ be it will prevail. If the gn??! be it will 

yield to the ® “'’I* beiug the first letter in , Neverthe- 
less be co'nsidered (proximate) why? because it 

was said just now that an’q^etc. were pronounced simultaneously 
with etc. in order that they might become Thus 

Panini’s statement that the root takes being ^jq^, indi- 
cates that verbal terminations, (tjqi^SRqiJ) do not change inb. 
entnii etc. 

Srd Vdrtika 

Panini regards Unadi words as Pratipadika# 
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BhSsya 

Revered Patiini regards Uuadi words as Pratipadikas. Unadi 
words are nouns that can not be traced to roots.] 

• Remarks 

I hare given a literal rendering of the whole passage. Here 
the second Vartika is most important. The actual words used 
are 

The natural order of the words is 

This is not a complete sentence. There is an ellipsis after the 
word which being in the fifth case, denotes a reason 

Patanjali fills up the ellipsis thus : — 

9i«T^r [III, 1, 29] |T% «rraiCt«i5- wfer 

5T s»3!R«?*rHIJrP15TK«fT «T^rrn% I 

By the word qrf or Katyayana offers a second explanation, 
'• since Panini adds in-stead of g^to the rootsg^, he thereby 
indicates or wishes us to understand that the terminations V and 
T added to the root, as taught in the UnSdi Sutras 
I, 104, and I, 10 1 do not change into ^nnd The plain 
fact is that in the opinion of Katyayana and Patanjali, F&^tini 
composed the Unadi Sutras. This'explanation is according to the 
the school of thought who hold that all nouns are verbal 
derivatives. The third Vartika is based on the that is 

to say, though Panini composed the Unadi Sutras, they do not 
represent his personal views. Thus the words, and sjisf , not 
being traceable to roots, ^ and ^ do not change into |^and 
Kaiyato remarks : — 

sni%qi^ i ^T«Tsr??fRar52f'n%qvr«R; i 

Let us now turn to GoldstUeke’r explanation of this very pas- 
sage. After giving a garbled quotation and omitting all referenos 
to being a Sutra, he says — 

To this rule (VII, 1,2) Katyayana appends the remark that fhe 
Unadi affixes form uu exception, when Patanjali explains this view 
of the author of the Yartikas by the instances, ^ankha, ^an^ha ; 
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for though these words ore formed with the affixes Kha, and Dha. 
the letters dh and kh, in their affixes, are real, not svinbolical. 
‘‘A.nd” continues Katyayana, in two subsequent Vartikas, “thouh 
Panini speaks himself, in Sutra III. 1, 29, of an affix iyaftg (not 
oang, as might be expected according to rule VII. 1, 2) this does 
not invalidate my exception, for the latter is based on the circum- 
stance that Panini treats in his rule VII, 1. 2 not of verbal but 
nominal bases.” “True” rejoins Putailjali; but Katyayana might 
have spared this discussion, for nominal bases formed with Unadi 
affixes are bases which have no grammatical origin. 

The absurdity of this explanation will be at once appreciated 
by those who have carefully perused my rendering of the text 
with my explanatory remarks thereon given above. I would 
however, point out that the first mistake of GoldstUcker is his 
failure to* see that being correlative to ^ does not mean 

“though” in the sentence etc 

The second mist&ke is his omission to translate sn or which 

introduces the second offering an alternative explanation to^ 
the one given in the first. The third mistake is that he has failed 
to see that is not a complete sentence there is an 

ellipsis after the word q'^r«Tni. which Patafijali has filled up. Th# 
frurth mistake is Qoldstlicker’s erroneous supposition that the 
Sutra is introduced on its own account and not as a fiqy 

to the Unadi Sutras, which continue to be the princip il topic of 
Katyayana’s disoonrse, in the second as well as in the first V&rtika. 

I have thus proved that Panini composed the Unadi Sutras and 
inserted thefh, together with the three introductory verses pre- 
fixed to them, immediately after the Sutra III, 3, 1. 

The feminine terminations are taught at the beginning of the 
fourth Adhyaya of the Ast&dhyayi while the Ui^di sutra^i are 
assigned a place in the third Adhyaya. The well-known Sutir* 
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(1. 2. 48) occurs in the first Adhyaya, The rela- 
tive positions of those may be shown thus : — 


First Adhyaya 

Third Adhyaya. 

Fourth Adhyaya. 



RRIH 

(1.2,48) 

(111,3,1) 

(IV, 1, 12) 


Un. II 57 



Un. Ill 158 



Un. Ill, IflO 



The Sutra teaches thnt feminine nouns which are 

subordinate members in compounds shorten their final vowels as 
in But though the Unadi .Sutras are subse- 
quent to this Sutra, the Unadi words tff: and do not 

conform to it in the compounds 3Tt^¥f[: and 3n%c5?ftfl:; 

only the feminine terminations mentioned in the fourth Adhyaya 
obey this Sutra. It is manifest from this that PSnini first com- 
posed his Astadhyayi and then compiled his Unaui treatise. He 
inserted it in the third Adhyaya, where terminations are treated 
of, because UnSdi terminations are of the same nature, falling 
under the definition of fs^as given in the sutra But this 

has rendered the arrangement of the sutras in the Astadhyayi 
most defective. Katyayana who flourished nearly two centuries 
later, proposed to remove the defect thus: — 

1, 2, 48 

I 1 sTcJAf f?5rf w i wj i 

SRqrSR*. I 2I<T: «lfl i l1> I I 

( IV. 1.3) ^ sr?oi i 

sr ^ i 
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[TRANSLATION 
Sutra 1, 2, 48, 

The word nr and nouna ending in feminine terminationa, which 
are subordinate members of compounds, shorten their final vowels, 
as fire^fisr: and 

Vartika 

JTfSr^ should be accepted, in order to exclude Krit or UnSxli 
ierminations. 

Bhasya 

should be accepted. What does ar[^ mean? It is a pra- 
tyahfira. What terminations are embraced in it ? Those begin- 
ing with 1, 4) and ending with «2r^(IV 1 ,78.) For what 

purpose? For the purpose of excluding Krt terminations, so that 
feminine Krt terminations and feminine terminations affixed to 
verbal rotits should not shorten their final vowels. If this be the 
case, this vartika is necossaiy. No, it i.s not necessary. The word 

in this sutr» will be made by the of the 

word will be understood there ( in the sutra 1, 3). 

Thus those feminine terminations that are prescribed according 
to the will be understood. Since by the 

authority of the word ^ is known, there is no defect. ] 

Remarks 

That this sutra is defective is the unanimous opinion of Katya- 
yana and Pataujali. They only differ as regards the means by 
which to remove the defect Katyayana proposes to add a sup- 
plementary note enumerating only the feminine terminations 
taught in the fourth Adhyaya, thus leaving out the Unadi ter- 
minations given in the third Adhyaya, which are subsequent to the 
sufra under consideration. Patahjali says that this note is unne- 
cessary and suggests a simpler device. He utilizes for this pur- 
pose the sutra (1, 8. 11). The word in nWlfq); 

(I, 2, 48) will be made that is, it will be er(^^ or invested 

with The the sphere of its duty lies in the fourth 
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AdyS.ya %qr*l^(IV, 1 , 2) where the word (gft must go in order to 
exercise its authority. Patanjali says: — 

' !T»f^ ’ 

^ «»nR ( 1. 3, ii ) 

This point may be illustrated by a concrete instance. A British 
statesman is appointed Viceroy of India. He passes through 
France on his way. In France there are many Indians. But he 
can not exercise an authority over them as the sphere of his duties 
lies in India. So the words and taught in the 

third Adhyaya remain unaffected by the word #(1, 2, 48) being 
made Piftcl ( ) and we can thus form the compound- 

and 

It may be of interest to point out here that Candra, the Jain 
^§,k.atayana and Hemacandra, who have Unadi sutras of their own, 
but have no sutra corresponding to have avoided 

Panini’s mistake in the following way: — 

Candra 

First Adhyaya Second Adhyaya 

^qr^; I, 3, 1 II, 2, 84 

II, 2, 84 
^qf^m^II, 2, 85 
Jain ^akatayana 

Second Adhyaya Fourth Adhyaya 

(II, 1, 123) IV, 3, 280 

Hemacandra 

Second Adhyaya. Fifth Adhyaya. 

4fq^ II, 4, 94. V, 2, 93. 

qlqp% II 4, 95. 

Patafljali adverts to this defect again thus : — 

H qtdr qqjeq: | qxRsqq l 

I sTl^i I 11 i *Tl%4l5<i«5#5rw 

( I.. 2, 48 ) saisr j I 

( IV, i. 3 ) fa# siif3r # sraqr ftftar 

\ dsr *r ^ u 1, 3. a. 
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The text of this passage is given above as it appears in 
Kielhorn’s second edition of the Muhabh&sya, Vol. I,p. 273, in 
Bibl. lad. ed. of the Mahabhasya-pradipodyota, Vol, II,pp.433, 
434 and in the Niruaya sagara edition VoU II, p. 147. Besides 
tlie text and the meaning of this passage are controlled by the 
preceding passage which has been already explained above. Here 
Fatafijali says that three advantages are gained by the use of 
The construction employed is I 

[ ] I [ WRlm ] m: [ 

J I The three advantages, and an'^; 

are illustrated by examples and are summed up in the 
concluding Qatha which winds up the whole discussion. We are 
here concerned only with the first I offer the follow- 

ing translation of the passage. 

Translation: — 

[In sa(;h a case this sutra 1,3,11 should not be uttered now. It 
must be uttered. For what ptirpose? in order that (1) the appli- 
cation of the word (2) extra duty, (3) additional work 

may be known. (1) The application of the word In the 

siitra the Vartika ( the word qi and the feminine 

tenninations beginning with the acceptance of which is 
urged, becomes unnecessary. The word |ft( 1,2,48) will be 
pronounced Since by the application of is 

known, those feminine terminations, that are taught under the 
IV, 1,2 will be recognised. There ( in the sutra 
1,2, 48) will be understood by 5srT??r; and so there is no 

defect.] 

Let us turn to Goldstiicker. He interpolates the word Vartika 

after the words and reads the passage thus: 

P^tnnjali — Vartika ( Omitted in the calc, ed.) 

f«RtRa Patahjali. I 

I nrami'n si tiir^ i 

I fWIWSW Jl«9l ^ 

sifw ci5i ^%5n1^i»Tra^?or?r wi%, etc. 
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Goldsiiicker’s translation. 

[Patafijali “What is the purpose of the Sutra ?” Vartika: 

That the proper way of applying an Adhikara might be known 
by means of the Svarita” 

Patahjali : “Proper way of applying an Adhikara.’’ (just so) 
(Adhikara means) an agent placed over, or an act to be done, 
placed over. Now, at the Sutra I, 2, 48, the expression, Gotaug 
(used in the Vartika to this rule) must not be considered as the 
subject of the Adhikara ; for the expression Stri will have the 
Svarita. Therefore according to the words of the Vartika ('that 
the proper way’ etc.) those affixes alone will have to be understood 
in that Sutra 1, 2, 48 which fall under the head, Stri, end accord- 
ing to the Vartik’s own words, there is no defect in the Sutra I, 2, 
48.”] It is obvious from this absurd translation that Goldstiicker 
did not know that z\^- in jfiaff is a Praevahara. As be has altered 
the text, and by interpolating the word Varcika, has transferred 
Patahjali’s words to Katyayana, no conclusion can be drawn from 
them as to the authorship of the Unadi Sutras or their place in 
the Astadhyayi. Goldstiicker has also confused the word 
denoting with the accent Ginendrabuddhi clearly 

distinguishes between the two words thus : — 

(VIII, 4,1) h t w- 

RT?p » JRRT crvF);itq:9i 

srictjri i 

fW I h a?RR^: rRcIc# 

!«wi^ I aRfR 11% ?iT| ? 215 irrV. 

Nyisa on KMika I, 3, 1 1. 

[One advantage arising from incorporating the Unadi Sutras 
into the Astadhyayi was that Panuii was saved the trouble of 
defining the numerous terms emplotyed in them. But he does not 
Mem to have anticipated that bis arrangement would lead to 
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confusion between similar terminations. In his Sutra 
(VII, 2, 9) Panini says that the termination does not take the 
prefix But as he does not attach any Aijubandha to it here 
it becomes doubtful whether the termination intended is Aun4- 
dika or participial. 

Accordingly Katyayana suggests several devices in order to 
enable us to distinguish between the past participle ^ and 
the Aunadika ^ in his Viirtikas on the sutra^^i;sr^^9T(1, 1, 

26) while the sommeutators Jinendrabudhi, Kaiyato, Haradatta 
and nagojibhatta are at great pains to tell us that the Aunadika 
should not be confused with the taddhita in the sutra 
(1,1, 25) Theretore Ujjvaladatta in his comments on the Unadi 
Sutra : ( 1 1 • 57) remarks : — 

f qi* ■», iq 3 ?ir?=qqU^] 
i I I qi* i q? flviqi 

wTiq: I qqq q «iqra « 

Unadivrtti, Dr. Aufrecht’s ed. p. 105. 

It is true that whether the root be q qr?J5fij?tTqf: or qj the 
resulting form qi% will be the same by the dropping of the last 
syllable But the specific rootqff^ being used in the Unadi Sutra, 
the opinion of the parayana is not entitled to a hearing. In his 
notes, p. 159 Dr. Aufrecht transfers Nagojibhatta’s words to 
Kaiyata and misunderstands the reference. 

As a general rule the Unadi Siitras contain verbal roots and 
terminations. This fact is stated in the third Karika. Their object 
is to show that every noun is derived form a root. In a few cases, 
however, irregular forms or Nipatanas are mentioned. The follo- 
wing UnSdi Sutra contains ten nipatanas. 

q|, ?q|, qlf, 5n3, siiqiq, I Unadi II. 96. 

In his comments on the Sutra [HI. 1, 133] Patafijali 

says that Panini mentions only two words denoting blood rela- 
tions qre and srg in his Sutra 
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(VI, 4, 11) where the lengthening of the letter bt is taught; with 
a view to exclude other blood relations etc. menti 

oned in the* above Unadi Sutras 

The word is thus (irregularly formed). This has 

tempted the poet Magha to make a pun on the word which 

means “killed” as well as “irregularly formed” in the following 
verse: — 

i^isup&lavadha XIX, 75 

Translation : — 

[ ‘ That battlefield, in which friends, lords, paternal uncles, 
brothers amd maternal uncles were killed, was looked upon by 
brave mcnns the work of PSnini, wherein are taught, as irregular 
forms, the words 51^, and ”] These five 

NipStanas are taugh in the following Sutras: 

Astadhyayl Sutra V, 4, 160 

AstadhySyi Sutra V, 2, 126. 

ft^<n555lTRrR5I%F*T5l: 

AstadhySyi Sutra IV, 2, 36. 

ti^ ql^ qrr*ii5 

UnSdi Sutra II, 96 

It is obvious from the verse translated above that the Unadi 
Sutras, like the other Sutras in the Astadhyayl, weri; composed by 
P&nini himself and form an integral part of bis work. And this 
conclusion is amply supported by the statements of Eatyayana^ 
Patafijall, Jinendrabuddhi, Eaiyata and Haradatta, as has been 
proved above. 





‘ THE AUSTERITIES OF GAUTAMA BUDDHA 

BEFORE 

HIS ENLIGHTENMENT • 

Prof. P. V. Bapat, M. A. 

*T?rgf5r: i 

5n4 *n<Tt ii 

[f^FW^rsT p. 3921 

It is well-known to the students of Buddhism that Gautama 
Buddha wandered from place to place, since he left his father’s 
palace, for iibout six years in search of Salvation. Ho first stayed 
with teachers, who were called by the name of Alara Kaiatna and 
Uddaka Ramaputta, but, nob being satisfied with the goal, which 
they had placed before themselves and which he attained in no 
long tin^e, he left tlieni. Then ho thought of making supreme 
efforts for himself. He went to Uruvela and finding there a very 
charming site b^ the river Neraiijara, he thought of practising 
severe austerities. 

He began bo practice breathing-exercises, clasp his teeth and 
apply the tongue to the roof of the throat. Often-bimes, when he 
held his breath, he suffered from a severe pain in his head and he 
felt as if his head was being churned by a sharp pointed weapon. 
Similar pain was experienced in his stomach and it appeared to 
him that his body was, as it were, being heated over a pit of fire. 

He further tried the four-fold ways of holy life 

that were then so recognised — (1) Several ways of self- 
mortification (cI'T 1%5IT), such as eating only a few morsels of food, 
eating only once or twice a week, living on fruits, roots or 
vegetables, wearing rough linen cioihes or barks or feathers, 
resting all the while in different positions of the body, such as, 
sta,nding or sitting on feet without allowing the haunches to rest 
on the ground, lying on a bed of pointed nails or 

exposing his body to the sun’s heat etc. 
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(2) Allowing ^ keap of dust to remain on the body to soch an 
extent that it formed a layer on it. 

(3) Over-sprupulousness for preserving the sanctity of life. 

He oared not only for living beings, small or great, but he was 

careful not to offend even a drop of water 

trfir). 

(4) Solitary confinement in a forest. Even if he chanced to 
see a cow-herd or a grass-cutter or a fuel-bearer he would run away 
from within his sight. 

In addition to this we are told that he had become so indifferent 
to his personal self that he cared not even if he was teased by 
village-boys, who scattered dust over his body or inserted sticks 
into his ears or nose. He exposed himself to the cold of winter 
or heat of summer. 

A Pali-text gives the following description of him : — 

STwlf 5T ll (tr. I%. 12th sutta) 

“ This sage who was in search (of salvation) allowed himself to 
be heated (by the sun) and exposed himself to the cold (of nights 
of winter) while living alone in dreadful forests un clothed and 
un-warmed by fire.” 

Thus while he was practising such severe austerities he thought 
of reducing his food and came to maintain himself merely on the 
water in which certain beans were boiled. He became awfully 
lean and emaciated. 

The following original passage from the offlRfWfsr- 

rightly describes his physical state : — cfW 

fSRkpqp, qr qr i tr ar? 

«nfrt q^ff-.-qo...^^ qr i qw 

^ ^ mm q^q q?»ff ...%o . . qi 

«ff%irn^r<nq q% i qw 8n?ftflr«Bq«q# qr <br5- 

q«qiPr qi nqJ|qs)5i ^ afnrqqifSf qq^q qfqq^nfr^qw; %«qqrf^ qw 
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*T 3in%^T^ fiT% tTr^sairfn:cn5T; %«r«nsf^ siw ^r- 
^4 fifcr rfi^^rsi^ciw, %5«r«rrrir 

jfw »riqrr^%^f ^iginraiwir 5r ’ g tg fss^ r 

»T#?i ^«nsffir jtut ^i3r ^- 

5iR^ ’Wkw (^^frf^cT tjf^^rsfg JT an^- 

!rTTW n4i»Tcn f^^HFcT m^s^URciw ; arm 

an*Tfif^f ftf^ wr^rtf 5r 

ftfit aTf^55T?rr 5if>[^s'^5ii5iT«r i ^ ^ srf a#T%^ 
TO*rf^r4f^ 'Tfl»Ti»frfir, 7ir»ff%wr- 

'»ft»n»?rr%, ??rasag jt arfiirla^rsT ^^=£4% 
arsfiJii cn^ars’^ifi^cim i % «ir aif arnn^war srw ^ gai wr 
w^ar ararf^r TTcrrrar m^^TTfrasim i ^ # arf 
atf%aa r i T araari^^ 7rf%jrf »mrm a^ursrrflr i ?T«r 

w^ qimjrr iiTni% 4*0% >rrai% 

?n%^s4ifia?n2r i airrsag jt arfin^aara irgaan i%^r r^arrfg— ^ 

^*Firr 4?r4si% i rrm ^rgaarr 4o4, ?o4 

ar*r»rr %ai4r% 1 t?a4 aigaarr tm^nwg — ?t ^4 arfl4 4ai4, iTs% air%, 
^3^^% arapifi »Ttci4 1% i «o^ai % anm^a^sr m a%g^ w4nwn 
aft4w trr% & 

“Thus while, 0 Aggivessana, I was lessening the quantity of ray 
food and was maintaining myself on the water in which beans like 
gwT, frasw, ^rar or were boiled, njy body had become ex- 

tremely lean and emaciated. IVly limbs had shrunk up like the 
joints of 8nani%a5 or ^ray creepers, my buttocks also had shrunk up 
and had gone deep like the foot of the camel. Just as in a rope 
made of cords twisted together yon find ups and downs, so there 
were ups and downs in my back-bone. My ribs were broken and 
,had become all loose like rafters of an old worn-out house. 
My eyes 'appeared to have gone deep into the sockets as the 
images of stars appear to have gone deep into a pool of water. 

•Comp. ^■ f^. « T f T 4 rrT g ; a^rr ; also edited by R. Mitra 

J^VII Chapter p. 319 21. 
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The skin of my head was dried up and had faded like the gourd 
that has been cut while raw and that has been dried up by the 
sun and wind. The stomach and the back-bone had come so 
close that when I touched one I could also feel the other. I could 
not even move to answer the calls of nature. I fell down on the 
same spot. If I simply touched my limbs with the palm of my 
hand, the hair on them fell down. I lost all the freshness and 
handsomeness of colour and people doubted whether I was black, 
brown, bluish, or of brunette colour.” 

The accompanying photograph of a stone statue of seated 
Buddha, which I saw in the Lahore Museum, when I had the 
occasion to pay a visit to it in November 1 921, is in some points 
an exact representation of the above description. There are, if 
I mistake not, two such life-size statues and the sculptor has 
remarkably succeeded in depicting gruesome results of prolonged 
austerities. There is such another statue but a smaller one in the 
Calcutta Museum. 

In this statue of Lahore Museum you will find that some more 
details than those in the description given above have been 
admirably represented. Besides the eyes gone deep, the stomach 
gone down, the ribs that can easily be counted with fingers 
and the bones in the foce, note the beard grown thick, the 
nerves and sinews scattered over the neck and arms, as of a lean 
and emaciated man, very often described as (having 

limbs spread over with nerves) and the garment fallen off his 
back. 

The sculptor has however failed in one important point. He 
has given us the figure of the Buddha whereas it ought to be of 
the Bodhisattva, for the enlightement has not yet been attained 
by Qautama. 

It was after the experience of such austerities that Gautama 
Buddha came to know of the futility of the practices of self-morti- 
fication and that he began to take food again. He personally 
experienced that these austerities are useless as no strength or 
energ;|r can be left in the man who practises them to enable hiu) 
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to apply himself strenaously to attain enlightenment. This is 
why he himself gave up and asked his followers also to give up, 
both the extremes of self-indulgence and self- 
mortification and follow the middle path 




DR. M. WINTERNITZ’S ADDRESS 

on the occasion of his visit to the Institute 
on S6th November 1922 


Gentlemen, First of all let me thank you most heartily for your 
very kind invitation to this beautiful Institute which bears the 
honoured name of R. G. Bhandarkar, and for your cordial reception 
and hospitality. My visit to this ideal place of study will always 
be one of the happiest recollections of my stay in India. 

I am all the more thankful to you for having invited me to visit 
this wonderful place of learning, as your Institute has undertaken a 
work which I have had at heart for the last 25 years — the critical 
Edition of the Mahabharata. This work was first planned to be 
accomplished by the united efforts of the Academies and Learned 
Societjjes of Europe and America. The unfortunate war has inter- 
rupted even the preliminary work that had been started. Mean- 
while you have taken the bull by the horn, and begun to do the 
work in India* which we meant to do in Europe. I always think 
that useful work should be done, and it does not matter much who 
does it. 

But it may be of some interest to you to have a short historical 
account of what has been done and planned in Europe with regard 
to the critical edition of the great Hindu Epic. At the International 
Congress of Orientalists at Paris in the year 1897, I first drew 
attention to the importance of the South Indian MSS for the 
restoration of a critical text of the great Indian Epic, and I said 
that for all critical and historical researches the editions of the 
Mahiiibh&rata printed in India were insuflBoient, and that a critical 
^ition of the Mahabharata, made by European scholars kccording 
» to the principles of philological criticism adopted in Europe, was a 
condition sine quo non of all Mahabharata research. While some of 
the Sanskrit scholars present at the Paris Congress, especially the 
late Prof. Pischel, were quite enthusiastic for the plan of a critical 
edition of the Mahabharata, others (e.g. Prof. Jacobi) were rather 
sceptical about the possibility of executing such a plan, It was due 
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to this sceptiorsm that I proposed the eritical edition of the South- 
ern recension as a preliminary work to the final critical edition. For 
all scholars agreed so far that an edition of the Southern recension 
was a necessity. At the Oriental Congress in Borne in 1899, 1 pro- 
posed the foundation of a Sanskrit Epic Text Society with the aims 
<ff oonecting all the materials as well as the necessary funds for a 
critical edition of the Mahabharata. My proposal was read at that 
Ocmgress which I myself had not been able to attend, and a com- 
mittee was formed which was to consider the matter and report on 
the subject at the next Congress. 

The nCembers of this committee, however, were of opinion that 
the work could not be performed by such a society as I had proposed, 
and it was suggested that the International Union of Academies 
should take up the work. In a memorial, signed by Bend all Fleet, 
Soernle and Bhys Davids, as members of the committee, appointed 
at Borne, it was stated “that so important an undertaking is worthy 
of the support of the International Union of Academies, and could 
*best be carried out by their joint effort. They welcome therefore 
with cordial approval the suggestion that the matter should be 
brought before the International Union of Academies with the 
object of obtaining the assistance of that body in the work, and 
WCtkld express the earnest hope, that the application will meet with 
success.” At the same time I presented a promemoria on the 
Weeeisity of a critical Edition of the Mahfibhftrata to the Vienna 
Academy of Sciences. 

lu 1903 a committee was appointed by the united German 
Academies and Learned Societies to discuss the question of the 
iwolimfaiary work necessary for a critical edition of the Mahabhftrata, 
and met at Munich. This committee consisted of Professors 
Jaoobi, Kielborn, Kuhn, Liiders, Pischel, Sohroeder, Windisch and 
• myself. At this meeting it was resolved that the Internationtti 
Association of Academies should (1) be informed that the 
Uhited tSerman Academies would provide the means for sucIj 
ijjnSlIitotntbiTr work as cataloguing and olassifing the Mahftbha- 
¥*^a MSS existing in Europe. (2) That a Promemoria on the 
ftbCWltt^r of a Cfitioal edition of the Mbh. should be written by 
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Jacobi, Liiders and myself, and brought before the meeting of the 
Int, Association of Academies which was to take place at Whitsun- 
tide 1907. This Promemoria was actually presented and a definite 
plan laid before the Association. The first step was to make a 
classified catalogue of all the MSS available in Europe.^ Liiders 
undertook this cataloguing and classification of MSS^’on the basis of 
a collation of the first Adhyaya of each of the 100 Parvans. Then 
the Indian Government should be asked to send MSS to Europe ; 
Liiders should eventually go to India for the search and examination 
of MSS in India ; Liiders and myself should edit a specimen of the 
edition, after which the principles should be fixed upon according to 
which the Edition was to be made (which group of MSS or recen- 
sion should be made the basis of the Edition, how the varietas 
lectiona should be printed etc.)-principles which should be binding 
for all Editors. An Editorial Committee with a Director at its head 
should beiformed. The costs of the whole Edition were estimated 
at about £6,000. 

With the exception of the French Academic des inscriptions et 
belles letters (the French scholars thought the time not yet ripe for 
such an edition and proposed to adjourn the decision of the Associa- 
tion), all the other Academies were in favour of the plan, and the 
Association of Academies actually decided to make tlm edition of 
the Mbh. one of the tasks to be undertaken under its auspices and 
with the help of its funds. 

In 1908, two meetings of Mahabharata Committee took place 
during the Oriental Congress at Copenhagen, and a few specimen 
pages prepared by Prof, Liiders were laid before the Congress. 

In March 1911, an appeal to the Princes and Nobles of India to 
contribute to the expenses of producing a critical edition of the 
Mahabhfirata was sent out to India. It was signed by prof. Van 
Sclfroeder ast Chairman of the Int. Committee Superintending the 
publication of the criticalfedition of the Mahabharata by Pro. Liiders 
as Chairman of the Editorial Sub Committee appointed to control 
the publication of the Edition, and by Pro. Macdonell as member of 
the Mahabharata Committee appointed by the British Academy. 
As a result of the researches that had been carried on so far, it wks 
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stated in this appeal, tliat “the texts of the North Indian and of the 
South Indian Manuscripts are widely divergent/’ that “in the 
Northern MSS at least five different recensions can be distinguished, 
and that the divergences within the South Indian group may possibly 
turn out to be even greater. The costs were estimated by the 
Clarendon Press at about £7000/- while the combined Academies 
had only £2500, at their disposal. 

According to a communication made by Prof. Macdonell in 1913 * 
several hundreds of copies of this appeal were distributed in India, 
but resulted only in contributions amounting to about £800* Prof. 
Macdonell himself had further brought the project to the notice of 
all the Provincial Governments and Universities of India, with the 
result of a further addition of £500 to the Fund. 

The British Academy made an appeal to the Secretary of State 
for India who promised a grant of £60 for each of the 17 vols., in 
which the edition was to be printed. 

In this information Prof. Macdonell stated that by the end of 
1915 a sum would be available to print 3 of the 17 vols. which were 
to be printed by the Clarendon Press at Oxford. 

All this was done before the war. What actual work has been 
done in that time? 

As far as I know, Prof, Liiders has done the preliminary work of 
cataloguing and classifying the Mahabharata MSS available in 
Europe. He and some of his pupils have collated a number of MSS 
also such as had been sent from India,t Prof. B. Geiger in Vienna 
has also collated Mbh. MSS for the purpose of the Edition. 

I myself had the intention of editing the Sabhaparvan and have 
collated some South Indian MSS for this purpose, partly assisted 
by my pupil Dr. Stein. 

Of all the work done nothing has, as far as I know, been published 
except the specimen (Druckprobe) of Prof. Liiders mentioned above. 

*For the information of the members of the MahabhSrata Committee who 
were to attend the General Meeting of the Association of Academic to be 
held in St. Petersburg in may 1913. 

tSome South Indian MSS. had been sent on loan by the Raja of Vijaya 
nagara for the purpose of collation. . 
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How the matter stands now after the war, and after the work of 
the Association of Academies has come to a stand still is dilBficult to 
say. All I know is what Prof. Macdonell reports in J.R.A.S. 1920, 
179 ff. Here.? 

Prof. Macdonell said that the action of the Academies in the 
promotion of Oriontal-research had been to a large extent suspended 
This was especially the case w’ith the proposed critical edition of the 
Mahabharata. At the present time the funds available for the purpose 
amounted to £6,000, a sum made up of about £1,700 from sul^ecrip- 
tions, a subvention of £1,700 promised by the India oflSce, and a 
grant of £2,500 voted by the Associated Academies. Before the 
out-break of the War, estimates of the cost of printing had been 
furnished, the collaborators, most of whom were Germans, had been 
selected, and the portions of the epic assigned to them allotted. 
Now that the war had come to an end we were faced with the ques- 
tion how the undertaking should be resumed. The answer to this 
depends on the attitude which the Academies of this and the Allied 
countries were goiiig to adopt towards those of Germany and Austria, 
A suggestion was made as to what that attitude should be. At the 
same time (p.l51) “Mr. F. W. Thomas called attention to the 
recently reported proposal of the Bhandarkar Institute in Poona for 
a critical edition of the Mahabharata, to be produced in India by the 
aid of a fund which had been placed at its disposal for the purpose;” 

I do not know what kind of suggestion was made as to the attitude 
the Academies of the Allied countries were going to adopt towards 
those of Germany and Austria, But I must say that I have very, 
very little hope that the Mahabharata Edition so hopefully planned 
^by the Association of Academies before the war will and can be 
accomplished in the near future. The hopes entertained in this 
respect have been killed by the war, as so many other hopes. The 
spirit in which the Academies and Learned Societies of Europe had 
joined for common work, is dead and, I am afraid, will not be revived 
for a long time to come. And even if it were not so, the German 

t Report of the Joint Session of the Royal Asiatic Society, Societe 
Assiatique, American Oriental Society, and Sciuolo Oriental, Beale 
iJuiversitJk de Rome, Sept. 3-6-1919. 
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and Austrian Academies are now too poor to print even all their 
own Transactions, much less to spare funds for any other kind of 
publications. And another qirestion presents itself now in view of 
the Edition undertaken by your Institution. Even if there were no 
such difficulties as I liave just pointed out, wo shall have to ask 
ourselves seriously if, it would not be waste of time and energy to do 
work that has already ))een accomplished over again. Surely it is a 
more accident that some of the Mbh. MSS are in Europe and others 
in India. And it would be as great a mistake to base a critical 
edition only on the Indian MSS as it woidd bo to base it only on 
the European MSS. And what applies to tlio MSS may also be 
said of the labour of Indian and European scholars. 

And i confess to-day that it was a mistake when I said in 1897 
that a critical edition of the Mbh. could be made by European scholars 
only though I still hold that it will have to bo made according to the 
principles oj philological criticism adopted in Europe. Wo^ have had 
ipiito a number of good critical edition of Sanskrit texts published 
by Indian scholars ever since J. Bidder and F. Kielliorn joined hands 
with R. G. Bhandarkar, Shankar P. Pandit, K. T. Telang and others 
in pulishing the Bombay Sanskrit Series. And it augurs well for the 
success of the Pant Pratinidhi Edition of the Mahabhiirata that it 
proceeds from an Institution that bears the name and was founded 
in honour of the venerable Senior of Sanskrit Scholars in India, Sir 
Ramkeishna Gopal Bhandarkar, whom we in Europe also honour 
and regard as one of tlie greatest Sanskrit scholars living. It is he 
who has done more than anybody else to introduce the spirit of 
European criticism among Indian scliolars. .\nd if the Critical 
Edition of the Mahabharata undertaken by the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, will be carried out in the spirit of the school of 
R, G. Bhandarkar, lam assured that everything will bedone to make it 
such an edition as is wanted to satisfy the needs of Sanskrit scholar- 
ship. that is a critical edition which will be a sound foundation for 
all critical and historical research in the Mahiibharata. For let it bo 
remembered : the Critical Edition is not to be the end, but the 
beginning of a critical study of the great Indian Epic. But however 
favourable the circumstances for the completion of the work in India 
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may ba, yot lam convinced that it would bo still better, if ways and 
means could be found for some collaboration between Indian and 
Western scholars, and for using the work that has already been done 
in Europe (and, if possible, also the funds collected for the European 
edition) for the Edition underlakon by your Institute. At any rate 
it would be a most unsatisfactory state of things, if the very 
important MSS existing in Europe were not made use of for the 
Edition. 

There are very important Bengali and S’arada MSS in the BibliothA 
que Nationale at Paris, Grantha and Malay alam MSS. in the India 
Office Library and in the Library of the Royal Asiatic Society in 
London, MSS in Maithili character in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford, I know also of important MSS at Vienna, Berlin, Munich 
and Gottingen. There are also, as I know from my friend Professor 
Takakusu some Mahabharata MSS in Maithili script from Nepal 
now in Japan. All these MSS. ought certainly to be examined and 
most of t4iem probably also to be collated. 

Which of the many hundreds of MSS should bo collated, can only 
be decided after an iiispootion, aud examination of all the MSS. 
This, however, presupposes not only a list of all MSS available, but 
also a grouping and classification of the MSS. Such a classification 
seems to mo be to the very first preliminary necessary, before any real 
editorial work can be begun. Only when the MSS have thus been 
classified, it can be decided which group of MSS should be made the 
basis of the critical edition, and some leading principles can be laid 
down regarding the choice of various readings, and I'egarding the 
inclusion or exclusion of verses which are not found in all groups 
of MSS. 

I sincerely hope, ways aud means will ho found for the collabora- 
tion of Indian and Western Scholars. But to make the way clear 
for such collaboration, the members of the Mahabharata Committee 
ajitointed by the British Academy should take steps to communicate 
with the members of the Mahabharata Committee appointed byilio 
other Academies in order to bring about some decision regarding the 
Mbh. edition planned by the International Association of Academies, 
whether the plan should be given up or not and if it is given up, 
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what should bo done with fcho collation work that has been accom- 
plished and partly paid for by the Academies of Berlin and Vienna. 
I myself am only a member of the Editorial sub-committee, not of 
the MahabhaVata Committee of the International Association of 
Academies. 

But I shall be only too glad to discuss with your Editorial 
Committee the whole question and to see it some definite proposal 
can be made as to the way, in which Indian and Western scholars 
could collaborate in this groat undertaking. Through the kindness 
of your chief Editor Prof. Utglkar, I have been able to get an insight 
into the way in which the work is being carried on here, and I am 
highly satisfied and vei'y hopeful that it will be accomplished in the 
spirit of criticism, accuracy and conscientiousness which is so abso- 
lutely necessary for such a work. The Tentative Edition of the 
Virataparvan, as far as I have been able to examine it, promises 
well for the final Edition. And I congratulate you most heartily on 
the work that has been accomplished so far under the able editorship 
of Mr. Utgikar. You have got an able and comi^otont editori yon have 
got a staff of workers, you havo a wonderful collection of Mahabha- 
rata MSS in your Institute, you have material support of a noble 
Chief, and you have shown that you can do tho work w^hich you 
have undorlakon : all this is extremely favourable for tho success of 
your work, and if it wore possible to combine the labour of Western 
scholars with your own efforts, no one would be happier than 
myself. 

In a few days I shall proceed to tho International University of 
Sautiniketau, following an invitation of your great Poet Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, When I left tho Poet yesterday at Bombay, he asked 
me to tell you that he would be very glad if some of your Mahabha- 
rata workor^i would coma to Santiniketan, and if some of the work 
you have undertaken could be carried on in this University. The 
ideal of the great Poet is to bring about a close co-operation of 
and West, Might it not bo a good omen, if the co-operation 
between Eastern and Western scholars in the Mahabharata Edition 
could be begun in Visva-Bharatl, the International University of 
Santiniketan ? 
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In the Naradapancamtra (Bibliothica Indica edition, 1865), 
Adh)’aya II, we find the following verse : — 

( A ) “ f i 

iTRrf^^r ?rcr: i%ii; ii 

ii«ci«?€r cIct: r%n ii s\\ 

I have now to ask the readers of your journal to compare the 
following verse which we find at the close of the of 

(Nirnaya Sagar edition of — 

( ^ ciq?clcl: 1%*! I 

Jn?cig^t% ?iq^?Tci: i%^ i) 

?iq^: 

It will be noticed that these two passages A and B bear close 
resemblance. Further the 3rd and 4th line of both are almost 
identical. We have now to decide the following issues regarding 
A and B : — 

(1) Whether A is positively a part of the text in which it 
appears ; 

(2) Whether B is positively a part of the text at the close 
of which it appears ; 

(3) Whether A is an echo of B or vice versa ; 

(4) Whether there are any other verses in Sanskrit 
literature which have this special cast. If so, which ? 

The date of ftcTTSim is 11th Century and if we succeed in pro- 
ving that A is an echo of B, we shall have one good reason to fix 
11th Century as the terminus a quo, for the date of Naradapafi- 
oar&tra, which is generally regarded to have a late origin. 
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If any of the readers of your journal have any evidence bear- 
ing on the issues mentioned above, they are requested to inform 
me of the same through your journal. 

P. E. Qode. 


II 


Certain trees and their products, such as, banana, beteliiut 
cocoanut and mango, play a very important part in all our 
religious ceremonies and most of them are absolutely indispensable. 
Q'his clearly indicates their very ancient cultivation in India. 
When the Aryans crossed the borders of India, they must have 
been struck with the beauty of all these plants, which by their 
very nature cannot possibly grow outside North and North-West 
Frontiers of India. The cocoanut and betelnut do not grow away 
from the sea-coast. The Aryans must have reached the sea-coast 
of Western India or of Bengal before they admitted the fruits of 
the two palms in their religious ceremonies. This suggests that 
all the trees referred to above were naturally growing in this 
country and the Aryans simply took them up imtheir religious 
ceremonies. 

European naturalists, who have studied these and other plants, 
have come to the conclusion that the native home of these plants 
must be outside India. De Cendalle, who is considered the best 
authority on the origin of cultivated plants, says that the Hebrews 
and the ancient Egyptians did not know the banana plant and 
that its native home must have been Malay Peninsula. 

He has come to similar conclusion that it is impossible to doubt 
that the mango is a native of the South Asia or of Malay 
Archipelago. 

The betel nut palm and the letel vine are also considered 
natives of Malay Archipelago. " 

The native home of the cocoanut is doubtful but is supposed to 
be Malay Archipelago or Polynesia by De Cendalle and Cocoa 
Islands by some. Cook and Briby say that cocoanut .and its near 
relatives are all natives of Tropical America frcm wbe)e it was 
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carried westward across the Pacific in pre-liistoric times (Cyclo- 
ptedia of Horticulture). 

Will any Sanskrit Scholars be good enough to .find out the 
following points : — 

(1) The earliest mention of these plants in Sanskrit 

Literature and its approximate date. 

(2) Is there any evidence to show that there was at that time 

inter-cornmunication between India and Malay Archi< 
pelago so as to facilitate importation of these plants 
into India. For these plants, except the cocoa-nut, 
are not by their very nature adapted to be carried 
away by natural agencies of dispersal such as wind, 
water or animal agency. 


H. P. Paranjptb. 




EDITOEIAL NOTES 


We are glad to announce that the two side Halls o'! the Institute 
which were under construction for about two years or so were com- 
pleted by the end of December last. It was the wish of the 
organizers of the Institute to get the Halls formally opened by His 
Excellency Sir George Lloyd, but owing to multiplicity of public 
engagements of His Excellency and the transfer of Government to 
Bombay in November last, the Institute regrets that it could not 
realize its wish and hence the idea of formal opening of the Halls 
was finally abandoned. 

**»*»* 

As announced in the last issue of the Annals Dr. M. Winternitz 
the great Western Sanskritist was kind enough to pay a visit to the 
Institute on 26th November 1922 on his way to Santiniketan. 
Ho vrsfi accorded a hearty reception on the occasion, in reply to 
which the great Doctor delivered an address which appears in 

extenso elsewhere in this issue. The address mainly deals with bis 

« ' 

ideas about the collaboration of the Institute with the European 
scholars in the matter of the Mababharata edition. The Institute 
is very grateful to Dr. M. Winternitz for his kind suggestions. 

««»•'*« 

Dr. Winternitz, having made in his address an offer on behalf of 
the Vishvabharatl University regarding the collaboration of the 
Institute with that University in the work of the Institute’s critical 
edition of the Mah&bhilrata, the Executive Board accepted the 
offer and has accordingly deputed Mr. N. B. Utgikar to Santiniketan 
to work with Dr. Winternitz on the lines proposed by him and n-laA 
to have an exchange of views regarding the whole work. Mr. 
^Utgikar left for Sbantiniketan on the 26tb of February. 

* • >■> • • • • 

• The Tentative edition of the Vir&taparvan is now completed. The 
illustrations prepared by the Chief of Aundh will before long be 
insiirted in the same and copies will be sent to the scholars con* 
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eerned inviting their opinion and criticism on the lines adopted in 
the preparation of this .edition. The edition has grown in volume 
beyond expectations and comprises more than one-thousand pages 
including a critical introduction of 62 pages and Textual notes 
running over 146 pages. It will be another six months before the 
lines of the final edition are fixed in the light of the criticism 
invited. 

Dr. P. D. Gune, after an illness, lasting well-nigh, for a period of 
two years, breathed his last on the 25th of November last. A detail- 
ed account of his career, appears elsewhere in the obituary notice. 
It is no exaggeration to say that Dr. Gune was the very soul of the 
Institute and it was mainly due to his efforts that the Institute has 
grown and prospered so much in such a short time. The General 
Body at its meeting held on 3rd December 1922, passed the follow- 
ing resolution ; — 

“ That this General meeting of the members of the Bhandarkar 
Institute desires to place on record its deep regret at the 
premature death of Dr. P. D. Gune who was one of the 
founders of the Institute, a member of the Executive Board 
and the Honorary Secretary of the Institute during a long 
period when the Institute was being organized. He thus 
had a great deal to do with the lines of development of its 
work and. it will always bear the impress of:Jbi8 personality, 
and of his genuine enthusiasm for research into . oriental 
matters. His loss will therefore, be long felt both by the In- 
stitute and by Oriental Scholarship generally.” 

We offer our condolence to the family of the deceased and assure 
them that the whole world of Sanskritists shares with them their 
grief. 




So t tiay l$6k 


Died, 2o(li 2iOvcuLbeit 192i* 




OBITUARY NOTICES 


I 

The late Dl*. P. D. Cune — It ia with a sense of painful duty 
that we venture to record the death of Dr. P. D. Gune, M. A. 
Ph. D,, which sad event took place at Sangli on the 25th of 
November, 1922. Dr. Gune had been suffering from Tuber- 
culosis since February 1921 and inspite of all human efforts to 
save him, he fell a victim to that most vile disease J 

To the readers. of the “Annals” Dr. Gune was familiar as the 
Secretary of the Bhandarkar Institute, for which he worked very 
hard since 1918. He was also one of the three Secretaries of the 
Working Committee, who evolved and put on a permanent basis 
the BhiAidarkar Institute. He took the initiative in starting the 
“Annals” and also in organizing the First Oriental Conference. 
Both these projects have been crowned with success as they have 
served materially in furthering the cause of the Institute and 
enhancing its reputation in the world of Oriental Scholarship. He 
took a leading part also in organizing the Mahabharata Depart- 
ment of the Institute and finding ways and means for conducting 
the work of the NeAv and Critical Edition of the MahabhSrata, 
He was the Editor of the “ Annals ” since its very inception. He 
was obliged to retire from his active work as Secretary of the 
Institute in April 1921 on account of his continued ill healih. 
He, however, remained on the Executive Board and some of its 
Committees to the moment of his death. 

It is a great pity that a man of Dr. Gune’s capacity and learn- 
ing should be snatched away by Death even before he reached 
the age of forty. It was in fact at this stage of his life that the 
product of his mature and brilliant scholarship was being gradu- 
ally turned out in a permanent form. ‘ Philology,’ his special sub- 
ject has not been studied in our Universities in a scientific 
manner. Since his return from Germany, where Dr, Gune 
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studied the subject under Dr. Brugmann, he was trying his best 
to give an impetus to such a study in the University of Bombay, 
of which he was a fellow. He was appointed Wilson Philological 
Lecturer by the University of Boinbay in 1917. Dr. Qune sub- 
sequently published his Lectures in a book-form under the title 
An “Introduction to Philology ” It is a work of wide reading and 
dLeep study, not to say much originality in some of its parts. It 
has proved a very useful manual to the students of Philology in 
our Univerties. Besides this valuable work, Dr. Qune had under- 
taken for editing two Prakrt works : one for the Qaikwar Oriental 
Series and the other for the University of Calcutta; but as Fate 
would have it he passed away before he could see them completed ! 
Dr. Qune had also projected as his life-work (1) a Comparative 
Grammar of the Prakrts, (2) a Comparative Grammar of the 
Indian Vernaculars, and (3) a Vedic Lexicon and his studies were 
going on in this direction even to the last moment. He was 
examiner in Sanskrit and Philology in the University of Bombay 
as also in other Universities such as Calcutta, Mysore etc. 

Dr. Gune contributed very valuable articles to the “ Annals ” of 
the Institute, the Indian Antiquary, the Proceedings of the First 
Oriental Conference, the Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, 
the “ Vividha-jnana- vistara " and a few other journals. He pub- 
lished also an account of his European travel in Mar&thi, which 
has been printed by the Manoranjan Press, Bombay. Dr. Qune 
was, side by side with his Sanskrit studies, a student of Marathi 
language and literature. He wrote some poems in Mar&thi. 

^ Dr. Gune’s leanings towards the Sanskrit language and litera- 
ture had a very early beginning.. He passed his Matriculation 
examination in 1900 and won the Second Jagannath Shankarshet 
Scholarship for Sanskrit. During his college career at the Wilson 
College he won all the scholarships and prizes for proficiency ip 
Sanskrit offered by the University, He passed his B. A. in the First 
Division and was appointed Dakshina Fellow for two years in the 
Wilson College. He passed his M. A. in the Second Division 
through the satpe college. It yraa a time when a man of .Dr? 
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Gkine'fi. academic career would easily have secured a lucrative job 
in Government Service ; but being a man of ideas and ideals, he 
preferred to lead a life of scholarly poverty and joined the Deccan 
Education Society as a life-member in 1908. Since that time he 
acted as Professor of Sanskrit in the Fergusson College and was 
transferred for benefit of his health to the Sangli College only 
some six months before his death. 

The writer of this note had the privilege of knowing Dr. Guae 
and studying under his guidance since 1908 and he can testify 
to the characteristic manner of teaching adopted by the late 
Doctor. Be it said to his credit that he never deified Method. 
He never jogged along the time-worn grooves of Pedagogio 
Methodology. He could create in his conversation both inside and 
outside the class room a wonderful spirit of vivacity and cheerful- 
ness, which made him friends whereever he went. There is not a 
single soul who has not felt deeply this loss to oriental scholarship. 
Dr. Gune had a bit of that extempore wit which serves a man in 
good stead in all the walks of life. He worked hard for his 
students but fh imparting instruction he never resorted to the 
bottle-feeding method. This increased the student’s capacity for 
study without crippling his intellect. He had a sort of personal 
magnetism which is generally lacking in men of learning given to 
their special pursuits. We have, therefore, to deplore this loss in 
more ways than one. 

P. E. Gods. 


11 

The Late Dr. T. W. Rhye Davide 

[ That most illustrious man blazed like a flame of fire 
and disappeared. ] 

, We regret to have to record the death of the great Pali 
Scholar Dr. T. W, Rhys Davids, LL. D, Ph. D, Litt. F. B. A. 
He was considered to be a great authority on early Buddhism 
(^nd Pali Language and Literature. I^is Pali studies ^d leag 
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ago won for him a world-wide reputation and his literary work 
daring the last 50 years will ever stand as a living monument to 
his profound scholarship and his unstinted zeal in the Cause of 
Pali, the saCred language of the early Buddhists of India and of 
the modern Buddhists of deylon, Burma, Siam and Oarabodia, who 
all claim to be the Buddhists of the orthodox school 

Dfi T. W. Hhys Divids was born in Colchester on May 12th 
1841 Be received his education at Brighton sdhool and at the 
University of Breslau. After he had completed his eduoatiori, he 
entered the Ceylon Civil Service in the year 1866 and thus he 
came into contact with the Buddhists and their religion. This 
led him to the study of Pali to which he devoted himself for the 
rest of his life. His critical faculties and his love of independent 
judgment could not long tolerate the dull dead routine of the 
Civil Service and he consequently resigned. When he returned 
to England, he was called to the Bar in 1877 but still be had 
determined to continue his Pali studies. 

In 1881 he was invited to deliver the Hibbert Lectures and it was 
at this time that he announced the birth of the Pali Text Society. 
He was the founder of that Society which has till now published 
more than 90 vols. within the space of 40 years of its existence. 
In 1882 he was appointed Professor of Pali and Buddhist 
Literaturs gt '15ni'f?''S'ty College, London. In 1895, he 

originated the Oriental Translation' ^'iind andr in lOOO, the Indian 
Texts Series. He was Secretary and Librarian to the Royal 
Asiatic Society from 1895-1902. In 1894, he married Miss Fobey, 
daughter of Rev. John Fobey, D. D. (nowMrs. C. A. F. Rhys 
Davids) who also has now won fame in Pali scholarship, especially, 
in the e.vposition of Buddhist Psychology and Metaphysics. She 
has abundantly helped her husband in his literary undertakings 
and thus brought her intellectual companionship to add tQ her 
loving duties to her husband. He was a Professor of Comparative 
religion at the University of Manchester and was also a 
Foundation Fellow of the British Academy, 
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He was the author of “ Buddhist Birth stories, ’’ “ Buddhism ” 
the well-known manual on that subject, “Ancient coins and 
measures of Ceylon, ” his “American Lectures,” and “Buddhist 
India. ” The last-named is a master-piece from the pen of Prof. 
Rhys Davids and it shows what a wonderful patience critical 
faculty he possessed in collecting, classifying and analysing the 
literary material and drawing historical conclusions from it. 

For the Pali Text society he edited “Digha Nik.iya” vols. 
I & II and “Suinangala Vilasini part I," (With J. E. Carpenter), 
“ Abhidhammattha saugaha, ” “ Dathavamsa, ” “ Yogavacara’s 

manual” and “ Visuddhi magga” in two vols. (1920-21). For 
the Sacred Books of the East series he with Dr. Oldenberg, 
prepared English translations of the Vinaya books, “Mahavagga” 
and Cullavagga, ” in three vols. Further he presented the “Ques- 
tions of King Milinda” in two vols, and translations of some import- 
ant selected suttas under the title of “ Buddhist Suttas.” For the 
Sicred Books of the Buddhists series, he translated the three vols. 
of the Digha Nikaya, the first of which was published in 1899, 
the second in 1910 and the third in 1921. In the introduction 
to the third of these volumes, he already complains of infirmities 
and oldage, which contributed to the delay in publishing the third 
volume, some 20 years after the publication of the first volume. 

During the last few years of his life, he was with Mr. W. Stede, 
engaged on his most important and at the same time most 
laborious task, of preparing the Pali English Dictionary, the three 
parts of which have been already published. This is his last work 
upon which he was engaged even when the shadow of death had 
fallen upon him. It would really have been a great satisfaction to 
Prof. Rhys Davids as well as to all Pali scholars if he had lived 
to finish this work of Pali-English Dictionary. But that, was not 
lobe. Tlse icy hand of death snatched him away from among ua 
while, inspite of his oldage, he was confidently applying bis 
shoulders to the wheel of the Norm ! A mighty void has thus been 
caused in the ranks of Pali scholars which it would take several 
years to fill 1 
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What consolation can be given to the human heart except in^ 
the philosophic words of the Great Seer 

“ Whatever is liable to arise, is (also) liable to cease ; ” or, 

TOC? 3??^^?^ \ 

3?s? fSF% TTg ???Th II 

“ When a mappsees with his wisdom that all worldly things are 
impermanent, he is indifferent towards suffering. This is the 
* way to Purity ! ” 

P. V. Bapat, 
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Poima, '2Sfh xipril 
Sir, 

I have the honour to submit the report of tlie Piegulating Council, 
Bliindarkar Oriental Research Institute for the year 1922-23, In 
doing so I think I may congratulate the members of the Institute on 
a year of substantial progress. During the senson now under report 
the building of the Institute on its original plan has been completed, 
and it is now furnished with ample accommodation for woi kors on 
oriental subjects. Furthermore it is achieving a reputation among 
scholars all over the world, which will give it, if its present work 
continues and increases, a place of considerahlo importance in the 
realms of oriental scholarship. One of the milestones in this progress 
is the issue at the end of the year under report of a tentative edition 
of one of the Par vans of the Mahabharata, which so far has had a 
very favourable reception among scholars, and of which it will be 
pSssible to^ speak in more detail in the coming year. Another sign 
of progress is the fact that the Institute has offeis of co-operation 
in * 801 X 16 of its work, and particularly in its edition of the Maha- 
bhiirata from many scholars of international reputation, 

2. Most of these signs of progress are dealt with in detail in Lho 
report of the Execitive Board, and in the reports of the various 
depar tiaents that accompany the report and there ia little need fur 





me to refer to ihoiii here. But the general supervision of the 
Institute ^nd • ptffcicularly of ib3 fininees by the Regulating Council 
demands at least a short record. 

n* Meetings of the lipAjidaiiiuj Cofuicif, — During llio year under 
report four iiieotings of the Uegulating Council were held and a 
number of important decisions were made. In particular the Council 
wore able to deal with the dilliculty, which had hindered the com* 
pletion of the halls attacljed to the Institute buildings^ and the 
progress of the work was such that these halls Were completed and 
taken over by the Institute before the end of the year. The 
completion of the halls has, however, involved the Institute in a very 
heavy financial responsibility on account of the fact that Government 
have not found it possible to pay the grant, which they have promised, 
during tlie last year. It has furtlier been necessary' to negotiate a 
loan in order to pay off the contractor, and under the circumstances 
the llogulating Council authorised the raising of a loan of not more 
than Us. 50,000 pending payment of the Government grant for these 
lialls. The actual amount which has been borrowed on this account 
Amounts to Hs. 37,000, and this represents all that will be 
needed at present. It will he remembered by the. members of the 
Institute tliat Government promised to contribute half the cost of 
these halls not exceeding Rs. 45,000 and it is the sincere hope of the 
Regulating Council. that they will be able to pay the amount promised 
in the very near future, so as to release the Institute of a great burden 
for inbero.st charges. 

4. Valnny Affair .^, — In the last year’.s report it was stated that the 
rolationsliip * between tliose who had bought building sites on the 
Institute’s estate and the Institute itself had nob been defined until 
that ye«ar, and ks a result a number of difficulties had arisen. The 
matter was referred to a Lawyers’ Cothmitbee, consisting of 
Mr. V. P. Vaidya, Mr. P. V. Kane and Mr. J. R. Gharpure, and a 
Trust 1 ) 00(1 has now been prepared under their general direction by 
Mr. iVxlas, and has now been sent to the General Body of feiie 
Institute for approval. This Trust Deed seems to have got over all 
the difficulties botwo«m the Institute and its colonists, and v6ry 
m.iich gratitude is duo both to the Lawyers’ <3omraittee and to 
Mi*. Bodas fott* their help in eoimection vrith thi» matter. Under this 
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Trust Deod it is recoin 'nnidc I that S.inlir G. N. Mujuindar and 
Mr, y. P, Vaidya, Birrisfcei -at-Tjiw^ should be appointed as tPustee^^ 
of the Iii»litutc, and thi.j recoin. n jndalion *will come before thA 
General Body at its Annual Mooting . 

5. Golfer nmutt Gnvifs, — Soon after the inauguration of the 
Tiistitube, Govern meat inide certain grants for a period of five years 
for taking ch irgii of the San.skrib Manuscript Library belonging to 
Government and its appurtenances, and also handed over to the 
Institute the man igein.jnt of the Bombay Sanskrit Series together 
with the grant which ii id for many years been devoted to its main- 
tenance. The location of tliis Manuscript Library at this Institute 
has been of very greib assistance in the research work undertaken 
there, and the work of editing the Bombay Sanskrit Series has given 
the Institute a lesponsibility, which has made those in charge of this 
Department ready to devote a large amount of time and trouble to 
tlie Institute’s work. The period of five years for which the grants 
wore originally nude ends this year, and an application has been sent 
to GovcM'nmenb pn behalf of the llegulating Council asking for the 
continuance of thesf3 grants for a further period. Thougli an answer 
lias not been received, it is hoped that Government will take a favour- 
able view of the application and continue tliese grants to the Institute 
for the future. An additional request has been made in this 
connection tiiat whereas under the former agreement the Institute 
was allowed to keep GO pei- cent of the sale proceeds of the works 
published, it should in future ho allowed to keep the wlmlo of such 
sale pioccods. Govornrnonb have already allowed this to bo done 
witli regard to the new works printed under tlie supervision of the 
Institute, and they have now been requested to extend this concession 
to old works in the Series printed before the Institute took charge 
of them. 

^ G. ,D^piltaiion to ShantlnikHan, — During the last year India has 
been fortunate enough to have vvithin its borders two of the very 
first Sanskrit scholars of Europe in the persons of Professor Sylvain 
Levi and Professor Winternitz, both of whom have come to work for 
a limited period at Shantiniketan under the auspices of Dr. Rabindra 
nath Tagore. The Institute and its workers have been in close touch 
with both of these scholars, who have examined the wojpk being done 
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particulaily iu the Maliril)hai*ata department, and, at the sugi^estion 
of Professor Winteruitz himself, Mr. Utgikar wlio is in charge 
of the Mahabharata work was deputed to obtain the ndvantagf* 
of criticism and eollaboratioi», l-o spjmd Sf>inetime at Shantini- 
kotan. I'he th'putatiou has been a consideralilo success and the 
Council are very pleased to note the general approval of such an 
international authority of the lines of work which have been adopted 
in the Mababhilrata department of tlie Institute. 

In order to see whether the Mahabharata work is being carried on 
with fclie greatest possible economy of time and money consistent with 
eliicienoy, tlie Regulating Council have rocoinmoiided the appointment 
of a Ckunmittee to examine the work and expenditure of this Depart- 
ment and to make recommendations for its improvements. 

7. Pprutiait. Dpparfment. — It is witii great pleksure tliat-tlie 
Council can now definitely point to the inauguration of the Persian 
Department on substantial lines at the Institute. The wholo>section 
is, of course, only in its infancy, and it is lioped that, with the 
enthusiasm of professor Minocher-H<unji. who is in charge of this 
Department, it will rapidly develop and make tlie Institute as 
important in this fidd as it has already become in the world of 
Sanskrit scholarship. 

8. Thrt3e vacatieies in the Regulating Council liave occurred 
during th(5 year and tln^.se liave been filled by the cooption of 
Dr, V. 0. Paranjpe, Prof. M. T. Patwardhan, and Muni Jinavijayaji, 
all of wliorn liav(‘ kindly consented to serv(3 (ui the Council. Two of 
these vacancies were caused in virtue of (xoneral Body Rf'Solution 
No. 2 A of 9th Dec(*mber 1922 * As to tlie third, I wish particularly 
on behalf of tlie Council to refer to the lo.ss sustained by the ileath of 
Dr. Oune. Dr. Gune ImuI been connected with the Institute from 
its very comineneement and served as Secretary during a very critical 
period of its career. Not only was lie a profound Sanskrit scholar 
but lie proved himself also to be a capable administrator and a very 
much respected colleague. Dr. Giiiufs loss will be felt for many yeai;s 
to copie. 

® “Til it ia rule fi oa Page 5 of the Rules and Regulatioae, line 2 — in.stead 
of ” thirty” put “ thirty two ; ’’—and in line .'I— into bracket after “ Govern- 
ment” add i ** atiid the two Trustees of the Institute for the time being.” 
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It is alao with a very great regret that the Council liave 
accepted the resignation of the SecreUiryj Dr. li\ I>, Karmarkar 
almost at the end of the year under report. Dr. Karmarkar lias 
worked devotedly for tlie Institute since Dr. Guno’s resignation, and 
it is only because of a largo increase in his other responsibilities that 
he has felt compellid to tender his resignation. No one could liave 
had a better colleague on the llegnlating Council than \ h\ Ivariiiarkar 
during the liist year. In his pUice the Hegulatiiig Council hav(3 
appointed Dr. V. G. Daranjpe as Secretary, and it is lioped that he 
will be able worthily to follow his distinguished predecessor in the 
oil ice. 

1). Two of the great needs of llic Institute have been provided fur 
during the year under report, naiiicly the need for inoie space and the 
need for a satisfactory water supply.* Two othei* needs reuiain. The 
iirat is for a larger number of keen and enthusiastic workers to 
utilise tfie extremely valuable material which exists at the Institute 
and make it available to the world at large. Such workers are using 
the facilities giv/311 by the Institute to certain extent, but the Council 
are very anxious that more advantage should be taken of them and 
that tliere should always be a body of men, apart from the actual 
staff, to make the Institute their Head<|uarters. 

Tiie second great need is for a more adc<]uate linanco> In the past 
such financial help has been very willingly and very liberally given, 
much of it for buildings and also for carrying on the work of Die 
Institute. But the Council are very anxious to see Dm Institute 
definitely put out of the reach of financial danger, and I would on its 
behalf venture to urge upon all members of the Institute to interest 
those who can give it financial assistance in its work. Such interest 
and sucli financial liolp will, I feel sure, result in bringing out a very 
large amount of material, which will lead to a better understanding of 
tfie East and to a better appreciation of all for which it stands. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
DABOLD If. MANN. 

T/c/’ (■hah tiifm Ihifulaflvif (Ut'ivanl. ^ 

9 

11,1ms eul)fjci]U(‘ntly hevn fmmd llmttlie supply Im.^ nol been .qatiHlaelory. 
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UEPOllT OF TJIE EXEUIJTIVE BO 4 RD 
BlIANDAUKAU ORTENTAL HESEAUCLI INSTITUTE 
POONA CITY, FOR 1922 Ja 
To 

The Ghainnaii; 

of the Uogulating Council, 

Bliauddirkaf Oriental llGsoai-ch Institute. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to submit the following report of the work done 
by the Executive Board during the year 1922-23. I like to divide 
the matters tliat engaged the attention of the Board under three heads : 
(1) Providing for the extension of the house of the Institute and 
putting tliat house in order ; (2) The relations of the Institute with 

Government ; and (3) Tlie relations of the Institute to the world of 
scholarship out-side. In all these ilirections I am happy to say that 
the Board have obtained very satisfactory results, and they are glad 
to be able to congratulate themselves and the Institute on the con- 
siderable progress that has been achieved, and the conlhlcnce that has 
been inspired with regard to smooth and rapid advance along the path 
leading to tiie noble goal that has been marked for it by the pioneers 
who conceived first the idea of the Institute. The Board had to work 
under circumstances of great anxiety, throughout the year. But that 
they worked with unremitting toil is evidenced by the number of times 
they met and the length of each sitting for deliberation. There were 
28 meetings during the year under report and there was hardly a 
meeting which lasted for less tiian a couple of hours. The table of 
the attendence of members will show that the following six members 
were almost constantly present: — (1) Sardar Mehendale; (2) Dr. Belval- 
kar, (3) Dr. Karmarkar, (4) Pn»f. S.ithe/ (5) Prof. Patwardhan^ 
(G) Mr. N. B. Utgikar. I'rof. Minoch(*r Ilomji was prevented from 
regular attendance by tlu‘ greit distanc.e between his residence and 
the Institute’s home : Mr. Iv. G. Joshi on account of his onerous 
official duties and the late Dr. Gimo on account of continued ill health 
which terminated with the premature passing away of the scholar. 
In him the Institute has suffered an irreparable loss and it is a great 
pity that the Boanl were denied tlie v^aluable Iielp which his 
co operation woidd have rendered to them in tlieir labours. Dr. Gune’s 
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pia<C6 on tho 13od»rci has bo^u filiod by tbo oloction of Dr. V.G. f^aranjpo 
of the Fergusson College only recently, and the Boafd are confident 
that he would prove a worthy successor to his eminent predecessor^ 
Coming now to that branch of the Board's activities, which relate to 
the extension of the buildings and the work of the Institution Stafl:’, 
it is a pleasure to observe that the Board was no longer troubled with 
the building dead-lock which was a matter for wail in the last year’s 
report of the Board. The building work was resumed in right earnest 
and the contractor Mr. Gowaikar pushed it on with commendable 
expedition. It reflects credit on the driving power of Mr. Gowaikar 
that when on the invitation of the Institute H. E. the Governor 
consented to open the two new Halls of the Institute in November 
last^ Mr. Gowaikar promised and carried out his promise of completing 
the building work well before the date fixed for the opening ceremony 
though he would have been quite justified to refuse to work at such 
a high pressure. That at the last moment H. E. the Governor had to 
give up the engagement is another matter and a matter for regret. 
Though the contjL*actor thus did Ins bit, the Board were at their wit’s 
end to find the money to pay the bills which the contractor presented 
from time to time, (rovernment not having provided sufficient money 
in the year’s budget for the building grant which they had promised 
to the Institute. 'Hie Board, therefore, had to borrow such loans as 
they could secure and remind and importune donors to make good 
their promises of donations to the Institute. The difficulties of the 
Board were relieved in a large measure by the Jain donors coming to 
their rescue. The Khetsi Khiasi Trustees paid the balance of 
tls. 10,000 of the promised donation and one other donor paid down 
his contribution amounting to Rs. 1,000. About Rs. 30,000 have 
been borrowed, the balances of the departments had to be temporarily 
utilised. Government paid Rs. 5,000 and it is hoped about Rs. 40,000 
more will be»made available soon for the Institute. Any how the 
Board are happy to report that the Institute has now some elbow- 
room for its movements though with its growing size even the new 
space will soon be found inadequate. Before the new portions of the 
building were completed, there was such intolerable congestion in the 
space available that the Board was compelled ^ to rent part of 
Dr, S. K. Bel val fear’s bungalow close by, for stocking fho Bombay 
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Sanskrit Series volumes — a new extension of the scope of the Institute’s 
work to which reference will be made below. 

After space, the next crying need was for vvat(3r, especially xlriuking 
water — the existing arrangement^^ in this respect were very defective 
and it was unfair to the staff* and especially to the Curator who has 
to live on the premises to make him depend upon the distant and 
precarious water supply that the canal afforded. The Board moved in 
the matter and induced the (Tovernment Agricultural department to 
lend their boring machine to bore a hole upto where reliahle water 
supply would be reached, The bore is now an accomplished fact and 
a My res pump has been bought which will soon be (irected, and good 
water will at least for drinking purposes be a\ailablo; thus removing a 
great defect in the Institute’s equipment. 

Next J will allude to the reorganization of the Institute’s office 
staff*. During the previous year and during part of this year the 
work suffered on account of absence of some members of liie office 
establishment being on sick leave necessitating stop-gap arrangements. 
The wages paid were a bit inadequate or at least tio> systematically 
arranged. The Board therefore, went into the matter thoroughly and 
as the result they have organized the staff as follows : — 

1. The Curator ... ... Pay Ks. 150, with free quarters, 

2. Proof reader and cataloguing assistant 

(a graduate) Pay Bs. 60-5-75. 

5. Head clerk and Librarian ... ... Pay lls. 45-5-60. 

4. - Typist-clerk ... Pay Hs. 40-5/2-50. 

5. : Sales clerk Pay Ks. 50-2-40. 

The Institute’s work is divided among a number of departments. 
They have to be constituted every year. Tlie Board did this at the 
first meeting of the new year on the 16th of July. In connection 
with this the Board wishes to reiterate its dissatisfaction at tlje 
present system of dividing the Bqard into a number of iSub*<lepaic- 
rneiits involving lot of unnecessary formal communications causing not 
only a Waste of energy but a most annoying delay in the dispatcli of 
the In^ititutc’s work. A hint to thi.s effect has been dropped in the 
letter wliieh the Board have addressed to Government in connection 
wkh theo-ehewal of the agreement with Government with regard to 
their i^aHonA with the Institute, 
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The old trustees Mr. R. T. Kirtane and Dr. P. R. 'Bhandarkar 
having intimated their inability to continue to act trustees any 
longer, the Boaid suggested the names of*Sardar Mujumdai* and 
Mr. V. P. Vaidya^ Bar-at-Law, to the Regulating Council for being 
elected. Tlie reconfiinendation has been accepted by the Council. 
One more item among the domestic affairs of the Institute to which 
reference is necessary is the settling of the lates of (tommission to he 
allowed to Book-sellers and others on the sales of books issued under 
the auspices of the Institute. The rates that the Board have decided 
upon will be found on page 24 of the Reports. 

» 2. Tht relatio'tu with Oover ament. —The relations of the Institute 
with the Government have been very cordial. In fact, Government 
have been largely instrumental in bringing the Institute to its present 
very satisfactory stage. They have always treated the Institute very 
generously. As I have already said it is strongly hoped that Govern- 
ment will in the revised budget estimates provide at least for the 
major portion of the building grant they have already sanctioned. 
The Council have addressed the Government on the (jue&tion of renewing 
their agreement witli the Institute as to mutual relations and after 
the encouraging experience of five years, it is hoped that Oeveinment 
will accede to the requests of the Institute. A farther evidence of 
tlie Government's good will to the Institute is their action in handing 
over to the Institute the entire management of th**, Bombay Sanskrit 
Series under certain conditions. 

When the Poona High School was abolished, Government asked the 
Institute whether it would like to take over some of the books from 
the High School Library. The Board have accepted about 367 
volumes for the Institute with their best thanks to Government, 

3. Relatmis with the World of "^eholarship —Under this 

head, the Board are proud to report that during the year under 
sift'vey the^ were able to induce two renowned Oriental Scholars to 
honour the Institute with a visit. The first visit* was that which 
Professor Levi of Paris paid on 23nl September last, when the Board 
organized a reception in honour of the distinguished visitoi* and 
prevailed upon him to give an address which was attended by a large 
and infiuentiaV gathering. The second such occasion was when the 
Po^rd invited Professor M. Winternitz of Prague in Na)vember 
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to visit the Institute. This last function was as successful as the 
first. Both tlve visitors seemed to be favourably impressed with the 
work of the Institute and it is hoped that the effect of these visits 
would be to enlist the sympathy and co-operation of other distinguished 
Western Scholars in the cause of the Institute. An immediate proof 
of such interest being excited with outside world, is the offer made by 
the Vishvabharati University of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, through 
Ur. Winternitz, of co-operation with our Institute in the work of the 
preparation of a scholarly edition of the Mahabharata undertaken 
by the Institute. The Board cordially welcomed the offer and 
recommended to the Regulating Council its acceptance. The latter 
fell in with the idea and have deputed JMr. N. B. Utgikar for the 
purpose to Bolpur — the home of the Vishva-Bharati. The Board 
hope that this move augurs well for the ultimate success of the groat 
Mahabharata venture which they have embarked upon. The 
Tentative Edition of the Virataparvan is ready and will soon be 
submitted to the criticism of scholarship both foreign and indigenous. 

While on this topic the Board must not omit to mention the 
proposal made by the Cama Oriental Institute of Bombay for 
co*operation with this Institute in the matter of buying costly books 
of Oriental interest. The Board have agreed to the proposal with the 
proviso that the hooks thus bought will not be issued out of the 
Institute, though a member of the Cama Institute will be allowed 
facilities for reference to them at the Institute. 

On the whole the efforts of the Board to advance the cause of the 
Institute in several directions have met with considerable success. 
It is a matter of some regret that at one time it was feared that there 
would be a rupture among the members of the Board over a mis-hap 
in an account matter in the previous year. But good counsels 
prevailed and the threatened rupture was happily averted, so that on 
the whole there has been harmony, good will and mutual co-operatipn 
among the members of the Board, to which alone must be attributed 
what I hope I may call the very creditable record of work that the 
Board have been able to show. The reports of the sub-departments 
are submitted separately and will give a fair idea of the work they 
carried out during the year. 

I have, etc., 

S. G. SATHl 

Qhmrmubn, Mxeeutivt Boo/f^d, 
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liable ghowiny attendance o/ members at the meeting of the 
Executive Board during 1922*lJ3 


1 

No. j 

Naaie. 

Nninber of times 
present. 

Remarks. 

• 

1 

tSardar K. C. Mehendale 

-Jl< 


0 

l>r. S. Iv. Belvalkfir 

26 



Dr. K. D. Karmarkar 

26 


1 , 

IVof, S. (i. 8ath(‘ 

23 


r> 

Prof. R. P. Patwardiian 

21 


i 

r. 1 

Mr. N. B. IJtgikar 

j 

IS 

1 


7 

P?o£. N. 1). Minoclipv lloiiiji,. 

f) 


S 

Mr. K. O.Joslii 

4 

j 


9 

Ur. P. U.Vfune 

i Nil. 


1C 

Dr. V , (i. Paranjpe ... 

1 

; 1 

; NoininateL 

1 on the Boar*.' 
ion Util Feb. 

! 1923. 




>er»?u 


u 


APPENDIX A 

H. O K. 1N8TITUTK, POONA CITY 
STATEM,KNT OP INCOME AND EXPENDn’UIlE FOR 1922-i3 

INCOME 



j Naiiio of Item. 

Amount 

Rs. as. 

P* 

Remauks. 




! 



1 

Opeiiiii" Haiaiu e 

37S 

14 

u 


o 

Governnient (ilrant 

3,000 

0 

0 



' Suspense Account 

i>40 

0 

0 

i 


T. I )TAL ••• 

3,618 

14 

11 

( ' 


j //. Puhlication IJepart/inent 





1 

1 Opening Balance 

i 

11,881 

15 

9 


*2 

1 (fovenunent (iraut 

12,(J00 

0 

0 


n 

1 Gros8 sale proceeds (including 
packing and otiier cliarges) 

5,76-1 

3 

4 


4 

Interest on fixed Oeposit 

450 


0 


5 

Suspense Account 

554 

9 

0 

Rs. 380 [laid off 

1 „ 189-9-0 for 

sales. 


fOTAI, ...j 

30,650 

12 

1 


III, 'MakahhumUt 





1 

Opening Balance 

279 

4 

1 


2 

Grant from 1* intsabel) 

5,000 

0 

0 


3 

Bombay University Grant 


0 

0 


4 

Burma Government Grant 

■ 500 , 

0 

0 


i) 

Madras Government (jrant 

2,000 

0 

0 


« 

Baroila (Govern ment Grant 

1,200 

0 

0 


7 

Othet Grants 


0 

0 



Gan led over «•» 

12,279 

li 

1 

m 




u 





1 liCOMS-^Cbf 



Serial 

No. 

Name of Item . 

1 AMOrNT. 

1 Rs. HS. 

Hkmarks. 

p- 


j IJrought over ... 

12,279 

7 

1 ; 


Mahahharata Ihpt conUL 




8 

Bombay Government Grant 

7,850 

0 

1 

i 

9 

Suspense Account. 

35 

0 

0 


'J OTAL ... 

20,164 

8 

0 


IV Library Departments 




1 

Opening Balance 

484 

4 

0 

2 

10 of subscriptions other than 
Annual 

13K 

8 

0 

3 

t 

Suspense Account ... 

280 

0 

0 ' 

4 

Loan from General Department... 

220 

7 

6 


Total ... 

1,1E3 

a 



\ \ y ^ersta n Depa rtmen t • 




1 

Recovery of overpayment on 
account of books and Manuscripts 

tab 

0 

i 

® I 

2 

1 Grant from (»e>KM’al Depaitment.*. 

r.00 

0 

0 i 

1 


'I’OTAL ... 

725 1 

j 

0 

0 : 


Vis General Dept, A i ( -urrent A/c.) 

! 

j 

i 


1 

Opening Balance ... 

2.639 j 

la 1 

1 

5 

9 

Return of loan taken i‘y Persian 
Departmei^t last year 

44 1 

u ! 

1 

! 

2 ‘ 

-iS 

Annual subscriptions 

640 

1 

0 j 

' ^ 1 

4 

* ' 

15^ of subscriptions other than 
Apnual 

w 

1 

12 

• 

0 

5 

Water charges from the Oolonists.. 

59 

10 

0 

, 6 

Net sale proceeds from the Puh. 
Department 

2,056 

10 

7 > 

0 

i 

MPWM 

Carried over ... 

1 

5)548*' 

*'13 i 

’<» 12 'IWauG 



Seriiill 


liS 

iHOOmm-^Continued. 


Name of Item. 

Brought over ... 

Oeneral Dept* coatd. 

4^ oontribiition from Depart- 
ments 

Depo 2 :iit from liie Pub. Dept, 
for being paid to ( Jovernoaent 
on account of 40^ dues 

Miscellaneous (sale of stones) 

Conference Grant 

iSusnensc account 

Conference money rcoencii froin 
Halls account 

I'OTAL .. 

r//. (Jenerat Df*ptt* 1> — Hafh. 
Opening Balance 

Interest on fixed Dep<^'^it 
Government Building Grant 
Kbetsi Khiasi Donation 
Jain Donation 

Loan for Halls as under : - 

M G. Satbe ... 2,000 

8. G. Sathe ... 2,000 

Anandashram 2,000 

U. T. Kirtane ... 4,000 
Dr. V. 0. Gokhalc ...20,000 

30,000 


Amoxut. 

Hs. a. p. 


K KM ARCS. 


;*),54iS 

12 

2 

' 

1,398 

0 

0 

' 

1,731 

n 

0 

238 

5 

n 

77 

14 

9 

149 

A 

0 

3,698 1 

3 

0 

12,842 i 

i 4 

11 

i 20,611 

2 

1 i 

1 1 ' 

i 1,1»‘> 

0 

0 

; 5,000 1 

1 ^ 

0 ; 

10,000 ' 

1 0 

i o’ 

1,000 i 

; 0 

0 

! 30,000 

0 

0 


lleserve F und Joan during 1922-231 

346 

i 

^ ^ 1 

Si>ecial Fund grant during 1922-23 

692 

8 

1 i 

0 ; 

Loan from Publication Deptt. 


1 i 

] 

i 

at, 4 94 interest 

14,500 

0 : 

1 ^ 

Total ...i 

1 

83,274 

14 


! 

Qranp Total '‘OF Income ...i 

7,91^79 

! 

9 

1-6] 
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B. O. R. INSTITUTE, POONA-CITY 

CXf»SPM>ITUI»E 



Item. 


Amount. 
Ra a; 

i 

~T>. 



I^-^Htanvscr^t Department. 


1 


1 

1 

Curator’s pay 


1.500 , 

'M 

0 

2 

Peon’s pay ••• 


203 

0 j 

0 

3 

Watchman’s pay 

1 

l>03 

0 i 

0 


4 

Four per cent contribution to Gene* j 
ral Department ••• 

120 

0 

0 


5 

Purchases of MSS and Books 

... 

322 

10 

0 


6 

Preservation of manuscripts 

... 

li)3 

10 

0 


7 

Poslage and stationery 

•• 

.27 

14 

0 


8 

Misoellaneous 

... 


13 

0 


9 

Suspense A<?count 

... 

442 

8 

0 



'J'otal 

... 

3.146 

7 

0 


1 

n. — Publication Depart lueut. 






1 

Printing a n d publication 

D vy asarayak vy a 

of 

1.250 

0 

0 


2 

„ Rgveda Selections 


4,452 

3 

0 


8 

Printing of the Annals 

... 

1.74G 

8 

0 


4 

Preparation of Card catalogue 

•• 

7f»5 

3 

0 


5 

Proof Reader 

• • 

j 200 

0 

0 


0 

Miscellaueous printing 

• • • 

i 22 

! 

4 

0 



Postage ••• 


: 70 

15 

6 


s 

• 

Stationery ... ... . 

... 

! 

6 

0 


9 

Miscellaneous 

... 

26 

i *•> 

0 


10 

Four per cent contiibutiou. to Gene 
ral Department ... •. 

4R0 

0 

0 



Carried over 

\imm m 1 


j 9,105 

J 

: 0 




^serial 

No. 


IS 




Item.* I Amhint. 1 Kkmahkfi.’ 

" I Ks ' '** a. i». I •; 



>-T"' ' ■■'■■■■ 

' Brought forward ... 

ti.ht.-) 

1 

0 

11 

Contribution to Curator’s pay 

■ 100 

0 

0 

12 

Travelling Allowance 

5 

'-1 

I 

* 0 

13 

Suspense account 

0H5 

0 I 

0 

U 

Furniture ••• 

125 

I 

0 i 

o 

15 

1 

Sales department Expenditure • 

5,764 

3j 

.4 


'’‘216-15.0 PackiDir and Postage. 

1019.3.6. B.S.e. Transfer. 

739*6>3 Sales clerk etc. 

1,781-14-0—40 per cent Government dues 
transferred to General Department. 
2,056-30-7 Net sale proceeds given to Gene- 
ral Department. 


I 

) 

j 

i 

I 


16 

Loan to TTallfi at 4^ ••• •«» 

14.500 

0 i 

1 

0 


Total ... 

30a5s5 

i 

4 


y//. — Mahahharata 




1 

.Secretary ’s pay . . . . ; 

3,2sO 

0 

0 

2 

i 

Pensiop contribution ... ...1 

.540 

0 

0 

3 

Pay of staff ••• ... 

(;.4o.'> 

4 

9 

4 

Travelling expenses 

73 

4 

0 

5 

Collation sheets 

102 

0 

0 

€ 

Printing charges for Virataparvan 
with illustratioriB ... 

,‘1,000 

0 

0 

4 

Dook.s, bindingand subscription to 

R. A. Society 

289 

4 

0 

8 

Poatage .m 

02 

1 

0< 

9 

Stationery ... ••• 

95 

0 

0 

10 

Pay of Head Clerk and Librarian ... 

500 

0 

0 

11 

Peon*, pay ... 

ir/j 

0 

. if: . 

0 

^ 18 

Contribution to Curator’, pay ... 

100 

0 

0 


Carried over ... 

16.463 

dl 




Sejiti] 


EXPENDITUII.B-rCto/>/^m«(;. 


1£ 

IieiH. 

AMOIXT'. 

li>. • a. 

]>• 

Bkm auks. 


1 Brought forward ... 

ir>.4(!3 

; 

, o 


is 

! cuutribuliou to General Dc* 

‘ parLiiient 

7(18 

’ 0 

6 


14 

lutereiiii on Loan •• 

4^0 

i' 

' 4).. 


1;> 

Miscellaneous 

lOo 


.0 


16 

; Rent of Ranade’s Bungalow 

440 

0 

0 


17 

! Functions ... 

i-is 

14 

0 

is 

iSasjteiise account, including Bolpur 
Trip 


0 

r> 


- ' Total ... 

* 


• > 



I V*~ Libr((r^ Dpparltncnt 




1 

Binding 

• 

60 

2 

! 

2 

Books ... ... 

3o6 

'> 

0 

3 

Postage and Stationery ... 

5. 

12 

6 

4 

Cupboards ... 

;5C.-. 

0 

0 

5 

Suspense account ... ...j 

1^80 1 

V 

0 . 


Total ...1 

1.123 

d ; 

1 

6 


W — Pin'sian Defjartment 




1 

\ 

Purchase of books and MSS 

201 ^ 

^ 1 

0 1 . 

' ' i 

2 

Repayment of loan to General 
Department ... 

44- 1 

1 

14 

i 

2 [ ■ 

s 

i 

*1 otal 

• ' . [ 

1 T— Genial .Departmi'iU (A) : 

(mrrent coecount) , 

' 245 

15 

■2 


1 

Peon’s pay ••• ••• 

104 

8 

0 


2 

QarderteFs pay ... 

203 

0 

0. 


8 

Gardening ••• •••! 

20 

8 , 

0 



Carried over 

! ' 4t’H 

,!o ' 

<» 



Serial 

No. 


20 

EX1>BNf>i TUflE- Continmd. 


AMOCKT. I Uemahks. 
Rb. a. 



Brought forward 

••• 

418 i 

4 

Sweeper’s pay 


48 

5 

Lighting and sanitation ••• 

.. . 

80 I 

6 

Current water charges ... 

... 

346 

7 

Irrigation water charges 

... 

57 

8 

Furniture 


-25G 

0 

Miscellaneous (including curtains 

etc. j ... ... 

331 

10 

Printing 

... 

136 

11 

Legal expenses re.Truat deed 

i 

•..i 

1 

183 

12 

Legal expewses re.Kelkar case 

i 

... 

1,848 

13 

Ooutribution to Curator’s pay 

... 

lOo 

14 

llent and Taxes 

... 

47 

15 

Postage , ... ... 


168 

16 

Stationery ... 

• •• 

115 

1 

17 

Insurance charges ... 

... 

j 183 

18 

Current repairs ... 


749 

19 

Part rent of Ranade’s bungalow 

... 

no 

20 

Grant to Persian Department 

... 

500 

21 

Revolver expenses ... 


134 

22 

Typist’s pajr.,. 

... 

180 

23 

Functions .»• ••• 

••• 

292 

24 

Bore and Pump 


741 

25 

Suspense Account ... 

... 

149 


Carried ovei 


. 7,176 


0 

0 

0 

0 : 

6 

6 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

« 

3 

2 

9 

10 

0 

0 

. ^ 

0 

0 

8 

7 

J1 

4 1 

16 

0 

0 

0 ‘ 

1 

11 

0 1 


0 0 
0 0 
G 0 
0 0 
2 0 


14 ! 7 


fl 



^1 

EXPEMDITURE-(;on/)V»e>;. 


Serial j 

1 

Item ' 1 

AMooNy. 
Rs.* a. 

I 

]). : 

Rkmauks. 


1 

Brought forward ... 

7,176 

14 

7 


2G 

Loan to Libraiy Department to 
make up deficit ... ...! 

220 

I 

G 


27 

Pi'iiiting Coufereuce report Vol. 2 i 
(out of conference deposit with : 
the General Department) ...| 

3,C98 ' 

1 

3 

0 



Total ...| 

11,095 

9 

1 



(n)-~HalU 





I i 

Supervision charges ... ...* 

1.913 

1 

4 


2 

Construction of Halls ... 

• 

7 i ,308 

14 

9 


3 

1 

Miscellaneous (travelling charges ; 
etc) ... j 

1 

111 

6 

0 


4 

Retifrn of* conference money to | 
General Department current a/c.. | 

3,69K 

3 

0 



Total ... 

1 

S3, 094 

I 13 

1 



j 

Grand Total of Expenditure, Ks...i 

d, 46 274 

,3 

5 



j 

Balance on Ist April 1923... 

11, 220 

: G 

1 



Total Receipts ... 

1,57,499 

9 

6 



Details of Balance. 





1 

With Imperial Bank 

! 6,042 

11 

10 


2 

Securities ••• ... 

1 5,1 Oo 

0 

0 


3 

With Secretary ••• 

: 82 

1 

10 

3 



• Total Balance 

11,225 

0 

• 

1 



Extunined and found correct. 

S. MAUATllKV, M.A.I.A., 

Jfonoran/ A (niitor 


sr-s-js. 
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APPENDIX B 

&howuj.(j LiaMiJltifs (>/* tha Institute as on 
3 1 st M arch 1 9 3 


^ i n * ^ ^ 

’Z>t ranicuiiir». 

X 

1 .Amount. 

1 i» 

' IvS A. 

1 

’ ! Bkma II !>.'>. V 

«’• 1 

/ — DeiJosUs (witliuiil I uteroMt). 

1 1 Fnnii Mr. B. Ji. Modjik 

t>00 

0 

0 liivJ. ill I'vjo. 

2 Colony Balance 

612 

13 

0 in Oct. I'.tiil. 

3 From Mr. M. Y. <lo\vaikar aA* 
lIall^ 

1,25?^ 

15 

« , j „ in 

^ i „ in .1 line Ivi'JJ 


'loTAL DKl’UHir.s ... 

-',071 

12 

1 . 

J1 - Lo(fus (with inteicBl). 



t 

1 

Loan from Aiianda«lintm for 
Alaliabliarata Department ...j 

1 

7,00o 

0 

0 .il •> per aunum 

* (ivcoiv’ed 111 

Jaa. lirj'j ) 

Loans for llallsn j 

1 



; 

{(tj From Mr. AI. (J. Sathe ... | 

1 

i 

2,000 

1 

0 

0 at p.e. pet* an- 

iiutii (reed. 

; on 17tli Nov. 

i 

(A) Frof. i5. G. Hatlie 

2,000 

0 

0 ; at <» p.e. ]ti r auuum 
j (received on 

I lOtli Nov. 

(o) Raoaaheb R.T. Kjrtane 

1 i 

i 

4,000 

0 

i 

! 

1 

^ 1 Ml 0 p.e. per iimiuin 
(leeeivcd oil 
; liah Jan. 

iWJi.) 

i {il) „ Anandasiiram 

1 

1 

1 

2,000 ; 


0 1 at ii p.c. per annuiii 
i (received on 

1 18tli Nov. 

! l‘>22.) 

' 4 

(e) „ Dr W C. Gokhale ... 

lJf~ -Other LiahUiths- ^ 

20,0o0 

0 

0 1 at JO p.c. per an- 
1 num (reed 

on )2th Fc1» , 
! 11)23'.) 

40 per cent Dne.-^ to be p<dtJ to 
Govt fv/c B. S S. books 

1,731 

14 

i 

f 

! 0 

^ Yotai. or T.oax ... 

38,731 

11 

0 

1 

GUANP TOTAL or blAlllLITIKS ... 

1 

40,.'«>3 

10 

i 1 

1 



APPENDIX C. 


STATEMENT. OF ACCOUNTS (No. 3) OF THE PIBST 
ORTENTAI. COKFERENCE 


(^Sfafemeiil o/ Accoimls No. 1 hag lUrrady appuaved in Procnedingt 
of the (jOiifevnuce Vol. 1 , page . 9 . 7 ). 


Keceiptg 

1. Baliince cii 27th June 1920 

2. Proceeds from sale of Conference Proceedings 

Vol. T 


Rs. A. P 

0014 5 6 

71 15 0 


Totat. ... P)0S6 4 0 

Lk.ss E.\PENniTiiRK 5701 10 0 


P.AI,ANCE ... .384 10 (5* 


Kxpf‘'inlUnvf* 




Rs. 

A. 

p. 

1. 

Preparation of Index to Vol. 1 

20 

0 

0 

2. 

Printing charges of Vol, TJ. 

... 518fi 

4 

0 

3. 

Travelling chargo.s 

.‘HC 

10 

0 

4. 

Stationery 

0 

0 

0 

5. 

Freight cliarges ... 

47 

0 

0 

f>. 

Postage 

115 

12 

0 



Totai! ... .5701 

10 

0 


.^Tbis balance baa been banded over to tbo Inatitute by the Working 
Goniuiittee of tb.e Conference as per Beaolution No. 1 of 0th Deoember 1922. 
Aotual balance then banded over was Re, 417«9*$ out of %hiob a bill for 
Rs 32- Iff 0 on account of the conference has been paid* 
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I 

REPpHl' OF THE PUBLICAllON DEPART \IEN^ 

FOR iy22-2;J 

The Peraonru^l oj the Department, — The Dopartmenti records 
with great grief tlui loss it has sustained in the 5iad and premature 
death of l>r. P. D. Giine. Dr. V. G. Paranjpe was elected to fill in 
the vacancy from the 11th of February 192;). Except for tins change 
the Department consists of the same members as in the last year. 
Dr. Belvalkar also continuing as the Chairman. The election of an 
extra member to the Department which was made by tlie Executive 
P>oard on 10th of July 1921, was pronounced ultra vires by decision 
of the Regulating Council dated 25tli September 1921. 

3. Tlie meeting oJ the Department , — Onlj’ one meeting of tlie De- 
partment was held during the year under report, to pass the annual 
report of the out-going year and frame the Budget ofi the, incoming 
year, most of the other normal routine work of the Department 
being transacted as far as possible by means of circulars. The proced- 
ure is economical and is not found to be necessarily less expeditious 
although it involves slightly greater officiil work. Matters that 
could not be settled by circulars or that gave rise to a difference of 
opinion had of course to be reserved for full discussion in a meeting ; 
but happily such matters have been not more tliari two or three in 
the whole year, the proposals of the Chairman being found in all 
other cases quite agreeable to members. The Department issued 
during the year in this way five different circulars. 

4. The financial statement, — This is given in Appendiot* A. On 
the income side the increase in the amount of the sale-proceeds is 
largely due to tlie transfer of the Bombay Sanskrit Series stock as 
per Government letter dated 7th April 1922, On the expenditure 
side attention may lie drawn to the sum of Rs. 1,019 and odd required 
for housing the old B.S.S. stock transferred by Government. At 
least Rs. 500 more will have to* he spent on the item in the course 
bf the year following, so' as to meet the mmimum reqhirementB for 
the purpose. 
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5. ?Van>/dr of iho B,S»S. old^8tock,^The Institute received 
during the year under report a total of 20,969 pld • volumes of 
the B.S.B. pohlicationS) the details of them ' being shown in an 
Appendioi shown to this report. A large nuAfcfer of the volumes 
received, are, however, in a worn-out condition, some even defective 
in part and therefore, practically useless for purposes of sale. A few 
volumes, however, continue yet to*^ be in demand and would enable 
the Institute to reimburse itself for all the troublft and expense of 
stocking the volumes and administrating the sales. The Institute 
has applied for a remission of the condition regarding the paying back 
to Government 40% of the sale proceeds of this stock, and it is hoped 
that Government would take a generous view of the matter and 
relax the condition, as it would be difficult for the Department 
to properly balance its accounts during the next year, if all the 
probable and anticipated liabilities come up for satisfaction in the 
course of jhe next oflficial year. 

6. Opening of the SaleB-branch, — Partly in consequence of the 
increased out-put of the In-titute’s own publications and partly also 
by reason of tlie transfer of the B.S.S. old slock, it was found 
necessary to open a separate branch of the Department for looking 
to the sales of the publications of the Institute. The follow- 
ing are the rates of commission that it has been decided to adopt : — 

I. — Bombay Sanskrit Sbribs. 

(Old Stock) 

(I) To recognized Government Agents* — 33^% on all purchasesi 
the accounts being adjusted on or before the 16th of March, June, 
September and December of each year. 

. .(2) To eetabliehed Book-sellers. — as per G. R. No. 274 dated 21st 
December 1921, — 33^% on orders of Rs. 30 or more accompanied by 
cash. The orders may be executed on credit at the discretion of the 
Institute. 

(3) To members of the Institute * — 

(a) 10 per cent, on smaller purchases. 

(b) 83 J per cent, on all orders of Rs. 60 or more. The otders inay . 

be executed oq credit at the discretion 6f t|ie Idstituter 
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.(4) To all other purehaaerg . — 

(а) Fail, value' foi’ smaller purchases. 

(б) 12| per cent, for purchases of Bs. 30 or more. 

(c) 35 Iter oedt. for purchases of Rs. lOO or more. 

1^) 33|^ per cent, for purchases of Rs. 300 or more. 

II.— Institute’s Own Publications. 

(Inoludino B.S.S. Bbpbints) 

(1) To all ekablithed Book-aellera. — 20 per cent, commission on 
orders of Rs. 10 or more, credit being given at the discretion Of the 
Institute. 

(2) To mtmbert of the Irutitute . — 

(а) per cent, on smaller purchases. 

(б) 20 per cent, on orders of Rs. 50 or more, credit being allowed 

at discretion. 

(3) To ail other purchasers . — 

(a) Full value for small purchases. 

(b) 10 per cent, for purchases of Rs. 50 or more credit being 

allowed at discretion. 

(c) 20 per cent, for purchases of Rs, 100 or iliore ‘credit being 

allowed at discretion. 

40 per cent, of the sale proceeds on the old B.8.8. stock that is 
Rs. 1,731-14-0 are by stipulation to go to Government. The net 
income of this Dept, excluding storage and administrative charges 
‘ under this branch has been Rs. 2 056-10-7 and this charge as well as 
the storage and administrative charges have been according to the 
direction of the Executive Board transferred to the General Depart- 
ment for disposal. 

7. B.S.S. Old pledges . — Of the sixteen old pledges of Government 
five had been already completed and paid for before the commence- 
ment of the year under report. During the current year no more 
pledges could be completed. There are seven works, however, act|fally 
in press, two expected to be handed over to the printers before very 
long, the satisfying of only two pledges being rather uncertain a{i any 
rate in the near future, as the editors have been rather too long 
with them. 

8. B.S.S. work referred for revision and r^rint . — Ho new work 
was re|K>rted during the year under report as being out of stock 
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by Gb^yernmont; and her^fter as the old stook is with, the Imtituti| 
it will be left to the Institute’s discretion to decide what works to 
take up for revision or reprint and when. Of revisions taken up in 
earlier years only one work, has been completed and issued during 
this year, namely Bgveda Hymns, 2nd selection. Two more, Naiskar- 
rayasiddhi and Nyayakosha,^ are in the hands of the printers, while 
three more namely, Eajatarangini (three parts), Desinamamala and 
Vyakarana Mahabhasya (three parts) have been assighed but not yet 
completed in Manuscript. A Committee has been recently appointed 
to recommend other volumes for revisions in view of the stock in. 
existence and the demand. Their report is awaited. 

9. The Oriental Hindtv Series , — The Department hoped to issue 
during the year at least the first volume of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar’s 
Collected Works but the negotiations about copy-right etc. involved 
considerably longer delay than was anticipated. The ‘^Works’’ were 
spread uvir a large number of magazines and periodicals and could 
not be published without express permission from the publishers. 
As far as the Bombay Government and Sir R. 6. Bhandarkar himself 
are concerned, both have generously granted the necessary permission 
to publish. Including the contemplated four volumes of these works 
as many as eighteen volumes have been so far planned for the new 
series. But even the one which we hoped to issue during the year 
under report namely Sarvadarsaiia-samgraha could not be completed 
as M.M. Vasudeva shastri Abhyankar has decided to write an 
elaborate Sanskrit introduction and a full bibliographical appendix to 
it. No new works were of course taken up during this year and cannot 
be taken up until .some of the liabilities already undertaken are 
fulfilled. We may mention in this connection that the word index 
to the Vyakarna- Mahabhasya has made considerable progress and its 
press copy would probably be ready in the course of the next year. 

1®. Oiher^ Publications . — The Manuscript list has not yet been 
completed. Of the Annals two parts were issued durtng the period 
of report, the expense on their account amounting to Rs. 1,746-8-0. 
The total number of pages of proofs which the Chairman of the 
Department had to pass during the year under report exceeded 1200. 
The appointment of a qualified Proof-reader for the purpose since 25th. 
November 1922 has slightly lightened the Superintendent’ll work. 





' Ibk report being the last to be sabmitted under the five-year 
agraement bet^een the Government and the Institute could not be 
concluded without an expression of the wish that before long the 
relations between Government and the Institute will be established 
on a permitnent and satisfactory basis, so as to give this Department 
a frae hand to carry out its manifold and responsible task. The 
work of the Department is steadily growing and is capable of 
continued growth in future. For instance the establishment of a 
printing press by the Institute would be not only a necessary but 
even a practical and economical proposition before the end of another 
five years. If that ever does take place the present delays and 
vexations of the printing press could be successfully overcome. 
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APPENDIX 


Statement shomng the stock of Bomha/y Sanskrit Series transferred 
to the Bhamdarkar Oi xental Research Institute, Poona-City. 


B’bay Sk. 
Series No. 

Number of 
copies. 

B’bay Sk. 
Series No. 

Number of 
copies. 

1 ; 

2674 

55 1 

553 

3 ! 

3395 1 

56 

68 

4 1 

650 

57 1 

79 


9 

59 

181 

7 

15 i 

60 ; 

58 

9 ; 

12 

61 

134 

12 

13 

i 

138 

15 

240 

63 i 

58 

16 

464 

64 

239 

1{? ' 

1 ' 

! 65 

i 

•21.22 and 29 

120 

; 66 

752 

23 

416 

67 

•296 

24 part I 

282 

; 68 

199 

M II ’ 

10 

i 69 

1 349 

•28 to 30 

151 

1 70 

22.5 

31 

•293 

; 71 

392 

33 

689 

‘ 72 

•207 

36 

! 613 

73 

120 

36 

! 'ilb 

i 74 

413 

• 39 

\ 82 

! 76 

345 

40 

224 

! 76 

467 

42 

374 

1 77 

933 

43 

82 

I Index. 

219 

46 

406 

. Aiuarkosba. 

O.'-O 

47 

121 

Kavyadarsba 


48 

119 

part I 

1 

60 

• 52 

17 

1 ,7 1 

Ist half. ^ 

121 

; 39 

S3 

i 39 

Atharvavcda. 

1 

54 

40 

Vol I 

1 359 

1 

I 

Vol. 11 

Vol III 

: 379 

' 409 


1 

I 

i 

! 

i 

i 

Vol IV 

( 

i 41J ' 

1* 

I io,9e9 

1 
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HKPOKT OP THE MANUSCRIPT DEPARTMENT 
• FOR 1922-23 

2. Personnel of tke Department. —-The Department consists of, 

1. Dr. S. K. Belvalkar. 

2. Sard^ir K. C, Mehendale. 

3. Prof, R. P. Patwardhan, and 

4. Muniraj Jinavijayaji (co-opted on the Department.) . 

3. Meetinys of the Department . — Only one meeting of the Depart- 

ment was held during the year under report to pass the report of the 
outgoing year and the Budget of the in coming year. Most of the 
other work of the Department is of a normal routine nature, giving 
very little scope for difference of opinion. Where it was found 
necessary to consult the members their views were invited by 
circulars. * 

4. Financial Statement . — This is given in Appendix A, The 
income and expenditure under the head “Suspense A^^count ” re- 
present two cheques of Hs, 75 and 120 issued during the 
preceding year for an item of expenditure belonging to that year but 
not encashed, as also certain advances for transcribing manuscripts. 
The amounts had to be credited and debited in the accounts of this 
year. None of the other items call for specific comment. 

5. Loans and returns of Manuscripts . — The details of these are 
shown in the usual six tabular statements.* A brief view of these 
transactions will be obtained from the following statement : — 

(i) 47 Manuscripts lent during the year to 13 Indian 

Scholars. 

(ii) 5 Manuscripts lent during the year to 2 European 
Scholars. 

(iii) 33 Manuscripts returned during the year by 9t Indian 
Scholars. 

(iv) 7 Manuscripts returned during the year by 2 European' 
Scholars. 

(v) 101 Manuscripts still out with 22 Indian Scholars. 

■ (vi) 14 Manuscripts still with 4 European Scholars. 

•Not printed.-- (Kn.) 
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Besides these, 5 Manuscripts were secured from ^ther Libraries 
»iad made available to members of the Institute, We also undertook 
to prepare two copies of Manuscripts for scholars at their own expense. 

6. VUlfon to Manmcripi Ltbmrt/.^^Ahoni 10 Scholars visited 

tlie Manuscript Library for purposes of occasional reference and 
study. The Department had also to undertake several inquiries for 
Manuscripts in other Libraries, the total number of MSSl so inquired 
after, being 23 in all. * 

7. MSS added by purchase and tramcriptiou . — Tliese are shown in 
Appendix G.* The total amount spent for th(' purpose is Rs. 230-2*-0* 

8. Other work of the. Department . — Owing to the vexatious delays 
of the press it is very much regretted that tlie list of Manuscripts could 
not be c.oinpleted and published during the year under report. Tim 
card index work liad also to be suspended owing to the sad and 
prematin e deabli of Mr N. II. Godbole, the Head clerk, and also 
the ilj ness and continued absence of one of the two gentlemen who 
were specially appointed for the purpose. Vigorous and regular work 
under proper supervision for full anoblier year can alone bring the 
card index wArk to a satisfactory completion. The work is of para- 
mount importance and will have to be seriously taken up next year. 

9. The two side Halls being complete and occupied in November 
la.st it has now become possible to arrange the near!}’ forty (Cupboards 
of Manuscripts in a convenient and logical manner. The cupboanls 
have all been re- varnished and the work of rearranging their contents 
has been taken on hand as also that of the u.sua! annual inspection. 
But it would be another month or two before the insult of the 
inspection can be reported. 


•Not printed.— (Kn.) 
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REPORT OF*THE GENERAL UEPAETMENT FOR 1922-23 

2. Personnel of the DepartmenL^The Department consists of 

Dr. H. D. Karmarkar. (Secretary) 

2. Bardar K. C. Mehendale. (Treasurer) 

8. Dr. S. K* Belvalkar. 

4. Prof. S. R. Bhagawat. (Coopted) 

5. Mr. S. B. Ranade. (Co-opted) 

Prof. V, R. Joshi having resigned on 18th April 1922, Mr. 8. B. 
Ranade was co-opted member on 16th July 1922. 

3. Only one meeting of the Department was held during the year 
under report for considering the revised Budget of the Dep^irtment 
which was duly placed before the Executive Board. As the main 
work of the construction of the two side Halls formerly under the 
superintendenceof this Department was transferred to the management 
of a Special Building Committee appointed by the Regulating Council 
inOctober 1921, no meetings of the Department were found necessary. 
The Building work of the Halls, which was reported In ladt yearns 
report to have been stopped wan recommenced on 19th April 
1922, thanks to the efforts of Dr. H.H. Mann, Diwan Bahadur 
K. R. Godbole and the other members of the Building Committee. 
An agreemei|| hkving been arrived at between the Contractor and 
the Institute, the construction of the Halls was completed by the 
end of December 1922. 

4. The Water-supply scheme which was prepared by this department 
last year was xl^t carried out as it was decided to have a Bore- well on 
the premises of the Institute. The work of taking the necessai v 
bore was entruslkd to the Agricultural Engineer, Bombay, Poona, and 
a bore of more than 100 ft. depth has been made at an expense of 
Rs, 634*6-8. The Bore has become successful and it is hoped that it ^ 
will at least remove the need of drinking water for the Curator and 
the servants of the Institute staying on the premises. A^^d-pump^ 
will before long be fixed on the bore and the bore will soon be in a 
working^ order. The question of water-supply for the domestic use 
of the Curator and the servants, as also for the garden, remains yet 
qnsolved and w^I have to be faced seriously in the iiKimediate future^ 
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During tli6 year under report a temporary shed for tlie use of tlie 
watchman was constructed and a store slied^ which was originally 
built by the contractor for his own use, was purphased from him at a 
cost of Rs. 48o. 

5. Unancial Statement , — This will be found in Appendix A. The 
liabilities of the Institute at the l>eginning of tlie year were : — 

Rs. a. p, , 

612 13 0 ... Deposit from the Colony. 

4,004 14 9 ... Conference Deposit. 

200 0 0 ... Deposit from Mr. B. L. Modak. 

4,316 4 0 ... Reserve Fund, 

9,133 15 9 

Out of these liabilities Hs 3,098-3-0 were paid back to the Secic- 
taries of the First Oriental Conference. A balance of Rm. 384-10-6 
was handed over to tlie Tirstitute on 22nd December 1922 by tlie 
Secretarivis of the Working Committee of the First Oriental 
Conference in pursuance of a Re.solution of tlio Working C'ommitteo 
passed in November 1919. The Reserve Fund of the Institute which 
stood at Rs. 4,3164-0 at the beginning of the year stands at 
Rs. 4,662-8-0 at the close of the year and>s the whole of the amount 
has been spent up, this liability has been increased. Morediabilities 
had to be incurred during the yoar under report, for meeting the 
Contractor’s bills for the new Halls. The GovernuientliBuilding 
Grant not having been realized in time a loan of Rs. 30, 000 has been 
incurred with the sanction of the Regulating Council. It is proposed 
to pay oflf these liabilities when the whole of the Governi|^nt Build- 
ing Grant is realized. 

The total liabilities of this Department at the close 
as under : — 

Rs. a. p. 

200 0 0 Deposit from Mr. B. L. Modak. 

•612 13 0 Colony Deposit. ^ 

0 0 Loan from Prof. S. G. Sathe. 

2,w0 0 0 Loan from Mr. M. G. Sathe. 

2.000 0 0 Loan from the Trustees of Anandali.sniin, 

4.000 0 0 Loan from Mr. R. T. Kirtane. 

20,000 0 0 Loan from Div V. C. Gokhale. 

4,662 8 0 Reserve Fund, 


35 475 ri ^ 0 
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t)ui’iag the year uader report Govorameiit have been able to pay 
us Us. 5,000 m part payment of their promised amount. Out of 
the promised Jain donation of Rs. 60,000 a sum of Rs. 13/500 has 
been realized, Rs. 11,000 of which were realized during the year 
under report thanks to Barrister V, P. Vaidya. Other Jain donors 
have been approached and it is expected that the balance of Rs. 7,600 
will be realized early next year. 

During the year under report a special eJlort was made to realize 
dues from members and as a result Rs, 1915 were realized as against 
Rs. 1,625 realized during 1921-22. The membership of the rastituto 
stands as undei : — 

321 ... Members at the beginning of the year. 

9 ... New members during the year. 

530 

G ... Less Mcuibois, citlicr coasod or doccaged. 
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SCHEDULE OF LOANS FOli HALLS FUKPOSES 
INCURRED DURING 1922-23 


Serial 

No. 

Name of the Creditor, 

Amount 
of Loan. 

Rate of 
Interest. 

Date when 
incurred. 


Prof. S. G. Sathe, m.a. ... 

2,000 

6% 

16-11-1922. 

O 

Ml-. M G. Sathe 

2,000 

n% 

17-11-1922. 

:? 

T( nstoes of Anandashram... 

2,000 

6% 

13-11-1922.* 

!. 

Kaosaheb R. T. Kirtane ... 

4,000 

e^/o 

19-1-19231 

i 

j Dr. V. C. Gokhale 

i 

1 

1 

20,000 

30,000 

10/ 

a A i'-' ktASmrn 

11-2-1923. 



REPORT OF THE RESEARCH DEPAHTMENT 
FOR 1922-23 

Pereonnel of the Department , — The personnel at the beginning of 
the year consisted of : — 

1. Sardar K. C. Mehendale (Chairmari), 

2. Dr, S. K. Belvalkar, 

3. Dr. P. D. Gune. 

4. Dr. R. D. Karmarkar. 

but owing to the demise of Dr. Gune in October 1922 a vacancy 
occured*and Dr. V. G. Paranjape was nominated to fill up the vacancy 
so that the personnel at the close of the year consists of: — 

1. Sardar K. C. Mehendhale {Chairman), 

2. *Dr. S. K. Belvalkar. 

3. Dr. V. G. Paranjape. 

4 Dr, R. D. Karmarkar. 

Only one lecture was organized by this Department during the year 
under report. Prof. K. B. Pathak, B. A. read on the 16th of tlio 
July 1922 a paper on ^‘Panini and the Authorship of Unadi 
Sutras/' The lecture was open to the public and was attended 
by members of the Institute, some Shastris and College 
students. Some discussion followed. The subject of the paper 
being a technical one, it was decided to publish the paper in the 
journal of the Institute and the same now appears in Vol. IV, 
part 2 of the Annals. Some applications from students df^ 
sfirous of conducting research at the Institute were received during 
the year, but the Department could not do anything beyond premia* 
ing them literary help, owing in the first instance to the want of space, 
and secondly on account of lack of special funds for this Department. 
Since the completion of the New sidedialls of the Institute in Decem- 
ber 1922 the difficulty of space has been removed, but the financial 
difficulty still remains, Unless a guest-house is ericted on the 



promises of the Institute for scholars coming to tlie Institute for con- 
tinued study and research, and unless some fellowships are instituted 
the Department cannot carry on its activity very vigorously, I may 
further suggest that if the valuable library of Dr. 8ir li. G. Bhandar- 
kar could be housed in the Institute, that would bo an attraction to 

ffi 

research students to work there. Tlie Department, however, hopes to 
organize more lectures during the next year and thus discharge part 
of its responsibilities. 



H15P0RT OF Tim LIlJll.VRY DEPARTMENT FOR IU22-23 


i, Pernoiiiid of the, Dapavlnienl . — 

1. Prof. S. G. >Sathe {Super i ntmident) 

2. Prof. R. P. Patawarcllian. 

3. Mr. N. B. Utgikar. 

4. Sardar K. 0. Melicndale. 

3. Only one meeting of the Department was hehl during tlie year 
under report to consider the revised Budget, which wa.s prepared and 
placed before the Executive Board. Such matters as the purchase of 
books for the Library were disposed of by circulars. 548 volumes were 
added to the Library during the year under report, out of which 79 
were received by way of presentation from the authors and publishers, 
and 367 from the Poona High School Library through the Govern- 
ment Education ^ Department. Rs. 321 -.5-0 were spent by this 
departmeift on ^he purchase of new volumes. The extension of the 
Library by new additions had to be curtailed owing to the futuls of 
the Library Department being made available for purposes of the new 
Halls. As soon as the Government Building Grant for the Halls is 
realised, the balance of the Libraiy Departtnent will be restored and 
an attempt will be made to purchase u-seful books during tiie next 
year. 

4. As the new Halls of the Institute have now become complete, 
sulficient space for the proper accommodation and growtli of the Library 
has been made available. Further, separate space for the Reading 
Room has also been found. During the years to come this Depart- 
ment should receive much attention at the liands of the Executive 
%>ard as it is the Library which is the centre, of attraction for the 
educated public and the proper extension and equipment of which 
will increase the raemhership of the Institute. 
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VI 

llEPOliT OF THE M A1IA131IAR ATA DEPARTMENT 
FOR 1922-23 

I have the honour to submit the following report on the working of 
the Mfihabharata Department for the year 1st April 1922, to Slst 
March 1923, 

2. Pfirmnnd oj tlifi Df^parimeaL — The Mahabharata Department 
consists of the following members : — 

(1) S, G. Bathe (Chairman), 

(2) S, K. Belvalkar. 

(3) Bardar K, C. Mehendale. 

(4) R. P. Patwardhan. 

(5) H. D* Karmarkar. 

(6) N. B. Utgikar. 

3. The mepAiags . — Three meetings of the Department were held 

during the year under report. At the first meeting the revised Budget 
of the Department for the year, reported on, was considered and passed. 
At its second meeting, the Department fixed the price of the tentative 
edition of the Virataparvan at Rs. 15/- per cloth volume, and Rs. 14/- 
for a paper-cover volume. It was also decided to draw up a list of 
scholars and institutions, to wliom copies of the Virataparvan should 
be presented with the view of eliciting their criticism, suggestions etc. 
This list has now been approved by the Executive Board and it is ex- 
pected that the number of copies to be thus presented would be nearly 
one-hundred and thirty. At its third and last meeting the Depart- 
ment passed its Budget for the year 1923-24. ^ 

< 

4. Tha The working staff of the Pepartment consists be- 

sides the Secretary, Mr. Utgikar, of eleven 4^sifitantfi, including o»e 
Head Assistant, and one Head Shastri. Of these eleven Assistants, 
five arc permanent, and six, on probation. The following is the state- 
ment of the posts with the attached pays, showing wliether the present 
occupant is permanent or on probation. 
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Vast 

Holder 

Pay 


1 Head Assistant 

(Permanent) 

llsi. 

80 P.M. 

1 Head Shastri 

(peruiaiieni) 

> } 

50 „ 

1 Southern sbastii 

(on probation) 

)» 

50- „ 

1 Bengali knowing 

Assistant (on probation) 


50 „ 

2 Under-graduates 

( 55 ) 

>> 

GO 

3 Shastris. 

(pcrmaucut) 

• 

16 „ 


(on piobatioij) 

}f 

40 „ 


Besides this staff' at the Institute^ Shriiiianb Balasalieb Pant Prati- 
nidhi, B, A., Chief of Auiidh, and the Chainnaii of the Mahabliarata 
Editorial Committee lias permanently engaged since 5th May 1922, an 
Artist on Rs. 100/- pan. to help him in drawing the Illustrations for 
the Mahabliarata edition, and also for the Tentative Edition of the 
Virataparvan. This Artist works at Aiiudh iniinediately under the 
supervision and direction of the Cliiefsaheb. 

The Mahabliarata Department has been receiving repeated requests 
from its Assistants for enhancement of pay. A consideration of this 
and cognate (piestions has for various reasons been postponed from 
time to time ; but the Department hopes to solve this question once 
for all before long, when the whole matter regarding the future work- 
in<' of the Institutes Mahabliarata edition will come up for final 
consideration. 

5, General Finances . — Tliough there has been no slackening of 
efforts, the Department has to own regretfully that no new grants or 
promises for monetary help for this Department could bo secured dur- 
ing the year under report, in addition to the annual grants secured 
upto the 31st of March 1922 and mentioned in the last year's report, 
printed in, the Annals of the Institute, vol. IV, part 1, p. 22f. 
(Reports). There are various extenuating circumstances whicli may 
ageounb for this apparent halt in the Department’s attempt to secure 
help ; but t*lio Department would emphasise the necessity of appoint- 
in<» a small and influential Committee to be called the Mahabliarata 
Resources or Finances Committee, dinrged with tlie duty of securing 
funds for the Mahabliarata work of the Institute, 

0. The TAahiHth-n of the. DopnHmovt . — Tlio Mahahhamta Depart- 
incut lias maintained a standing loan of Ps. 7,000/-* borrowed in 
January 1922, from the Trustees of the Annndnshramn, Poon.a, at C% 
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per annum. Interest ou this sum to the end of 31sb March 1923, has 
been paid off. The idea of this loan was to keep the department in 
funds during the course of the year, as the bulk of tlie regular grants 
are usually received towards the end of the year, it being understood 
that when these came in, the Department could show a balance 
sufficient to cover the amount of the debt. As, liowev^er, other 
donations have durirjg the last two years fallen short of the expecta- 
tions, the Department has unfortunately not been able to show this 
balance. Besides this loan the department has to pay to the General 
Department of the Institute a sum of Us. 3,679-6-10. Of this, 
Rs. 3,437-6-10 were taken as loan at the cud of 1920-21, and the 
rouiaining sum of Rs, 242/- is on account of the annual i% contribution 
due to the General Department for the year 1921-22. The total 
liabilities of the Department on the 1st of April 1923, are thus 
Rs. 10,679-6-10. 

r 

7. The following is a statement of the expenditure and receipts of 
the Department during the year 1922-23: — 


Expenditure,-- 

- 


- m. 

A. 

p 

1. Secretary’s pay 


... 

3,260 

0 

0 

2. ,, pension contribution ... 

... 

... 

540 

0 

0 

3. Pay of the Staff 

... 


6.405 

1 

0 

4. Travelling expenses 

... 

... 

73 

4 

9 

5. Collation sheets 


• • • 

102 

0 

0 

6. Printing of the tentative edition — V 

irataparvan 

• mm 

3,000 

0 

0 

7. Books, binding etc. 


• t • 

269 

4 

0 

8. Postage 

... 

... 

62 

1 

0 

9. Stationery 

•« . 

... 

95 

0 

6 

10. Pay of Head-clerk and Librarian 

... 

t • . 

560 

0 

0 

11. Peon’s pay 

... 

• . • 

159 

0 

0 

12. Contribution to Curator’s pay ... 

... 

... 

100 

0 

0 

13. 4% contribution to Gen. Dept ... 

• •• 

... 

798 

0 

0 

14. Interest on loan 

... 

. . • 

42*0 

0 

0 

15. Miscellaneous 

... 

... 

lOO 

7 

0^ 

16. Rent of Ranade’s bunglow 

... 

... 

440 

{) 

0* 

17. Functions 

... 


223 

14 , 

0 

18. Suspense account (including Bolpur 

trip) 

... 

335 

0‘ 

0 


Total 

... 

16,983 

3 

3 
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1. 

Opening balance on 1 4 1922 ... 

• • • 

279 

7 

1 

2, 

3. 

Grant from Panisalieb, during llio year .*• 

Do the University of Bombay 

• t • 

5,000 

0 

0 


(2nd Instillment). 

W • • 

3,000 

0 

0 

,4. 

Do the Govt, of Burma 

« • • 

500 

0 

0 

5. 

Do blie Govt. <»£ Madras for 1921-22 

t 





and 1923-23 


2,000 

0 

0 

0. 

Grant from the Govt, of Baroda for 






1921-22 and 1922-23 

• • » 

1,200 

0 

0 

7. 

Do Govt. 'of Bombay for 1931-22 


3.-569 

14 

0 


Do Govt, of Roinba}^ 1032-33 


4.280 

2 

11 

9. 

Otlier donations (from Barrister Vaidya’s 






donation of Rs. oOG^ now realized 
in fidl) 

• •• 

.300 

0 

0 

10. 

Suspense Account 

• • * 

35 

0 

0 


Total 

• • • 

20,164 

8 

0 


IjCss expenditure ... ••• 

• • • 

16,983 

3 

3 


Balance on 4-1 33 ... ••• 


3,181 

4 

9 


Tb sliould^ be noted tliab as against tins balance, there are the 
Dopartnient’s liabilities to the extent of lU. 10,G79-()-10 as detailed in 
para (6) above. Tiie Doparttnent hopes to pay ott'in full the dues of 
the General Department during the year 1923*21. 

The Department earnestly hopes that the ready response which the 
Mahabharata undertaking met from various ([uarters in the initial 
stages of the work will nob be found missing just when the work has 
entered on the second and inore fruitful .stage of its career. The de/ul 
weight of its liabilities to the extent of llupors ten thousand ami odd 
and of the atnount of interest thereon must, in parbieluar, be removed 
at an early date, and the Department has confidence enough in its 
own Wv)rk and in the generous instincts of Princes and other rich 
donor.s and the general public to hope that it will not be long before 
this is rione. 

S. Other details regarding the Mahabharata work wiJI he foiirn^ 
the Report of the Mahabharata Editorial Comrpittee. 
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VII 

lliilMiri OKTllIC MAIIABHAliATA KDITORIAL 
COilMLTTKB FOR i>3 

r lirive tlie> lioriour to siihriiit tiie following Report on the work of 
th‘^ Mahabharatn Editorial Committee for the year 1922*23 

2. Tkp. Ppr«}V)ipt of iht Commit tf^e. — I'he Mahahharata Editorial 
Committee eonsistK of 

(1) Siiriinant R ilasahed) Pant Pratinidhi^ Chief of Aundh {f 'hait man) 

(2) V. K. Ra jwade ( r/fv 6V/a//7»a?/). 

(3) S. Iv, Relvallcar. (14) V. P. V’^aidya. 

(4) 8ar<lar K C. Mehendale. (15) R. Zimmerinann. 

(5) U. P. Patwardhan. (IG) W V. Kane. 

(<>) R. !>• Karmarkar. (17) A. R. Oajendragadkar. 

(7) K. (C Joslii. (IK) K. V. Ahliyankar. 

(8) N. 1). Minocher llomji. (19) C. V^. Vaidya. ^ 

(9) Vasudeoshasti i Ahhyankar. (20) R. D. Ranado. 

(10) Shridhar.shastri Pathak. (21) N. (1. Sardesai. 

(11) V, G. Paranjape. (22) N. G. Damle. 

(12) P K. Godc. (23) V. 8. SukVhankaiv 

(13) H. R, Div(d<ar. • (-^4) >S, G. Satlie. 

(25y N. B, Ctgikar (AW/W«r//). 

' 3. Affif'/iut/fi , — Two meetings of the iSIahabharata Ktliiorial Com- 
inittee were hi‘ld during tiie year under rep(u t. At tlie first meeting, 
tlie report of the year 1921-22 was passed. The second meeting 
considered two references made to it by tlie Executive Board, namely, 
regarding the personnel and the work of the deputation which tlie 
Boi^rd had decided to send to the Vish wahharuti University, Santi- 
niketan, in response to an intivation to this Institute from Ur. Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, to collaborate with that University in the Maba- 
bliarata work initiated at that University by Prof. Winternitz. The 
Committee rerommtuided that the Hecretarv Mr. Utgikar and one of 
the Mahahharata assistants should form the deputatiqn, and the 
work ti> he doii<^*there hy tlie deputation should be in agreement to 
the proyipsals of Prof. WdnUnuiitz. The Board decided to send 
Mr. Utgdv'ar alone, and excerpts from Mr. Utgikar « report of his woik 
at the Vishwabharati University are given as a supplement*^ to thia 
report. All details regarding this collaboration and an indication of 
ffjture possilfilities tlius opened will be found in these excerpts. 
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4. Tii^ following collation work has been floiie during the vrai' 
under report : — , • 


Par van. 

Adhvayas. 

! 

Total Na 
of Slokas. j 

t 

>'o. of MSS 

coiiaU'd. , 

• 

As’vaniedha .. ] 

, 20—51 ; 7^ 92 

163(1 

8 complete 

i 

Bljisma... 

i 

05 122 

i 

; 2900 

• ^ Sf 

S’alya ••• 

1-2!) "1 

1* 

3072 

11 

Gada ... ... 

30-65 J 


9 

Vaiia 

1-39 



Tana 

52 84 

j 1 165 J 

>\ork proccciUng 


Tot II I . . 

1 1 368 

4 2 


At tlffe etid of the year iind(;r r(‘poi t, the Coiniiiittee is in |*ttfiSH?rSsion 
of the following amount of colhitions from lOo Mnt»trser1j)t.s, most of 


which beloiiji; to the Na^ari Heccmsion. 


Pars an. 

No. of M8S 

Total 'No. of 

Bkmakks. 

collated. 

Slokas. 

uiVdi 

5 

8480 

CompIeti5 

^!)abha ••• ... 

14 

2710 

9> 

V ana 

8 

3100 

Collation pro- 
ceeding 

Virata ... 

10 

2366 

complete 

Bhismu... 

6 

5857 


S’alya and Gada. 

1 1 & 9 

1 

3672 

n 

A^Vainedlia 

J 

1 

j 

2899 

n 

As'ramavasa 

7 

' 

1105 

» 

Mausala 

9 

292 

i 

Mahaprasathann 

5 

111 

i l'» 

Svargarohana 

r» 

317 

i 

Total ... 

y 1 

j 103 

i 30909 

j 






u 

This pollatiou work i's of immetise use as serving as the first basis 
of fcext critical study, and also of fu^re collation work from other 
MSS of the other Kecensious. It has already served to establish 
certain important conclusions, not only with regard to the Virataparvan, 
but with rpgard to other parts of the Mahabliarata. 

6. The main work of the year under report has been the coinj>Ietion 
of the work in all its stages, on the tentative edition of the 
Virataparvan, undbr the editorship of Mr. Utgikar, and on the day of 
lleport, tli3 edition is in the Binder's hands, the printing of the threcj 
illustrations having been finished only recently. The major portion of 
the Press-copy of the Virataparvan was l)andcd oser to the Press in 
October 1921. The press set itself to the work <jiiite seriously in 
April 1922, and by the end of November of tlie same year, the whole 
volume was practically ready but for the Introduction and illus- 
trations. Tlie former was printed by the middle of January 1923, 
The printing of the Illustrations in tri-colours, which is a tecLuically 
elaborate and intricate process, took more time tban expected. The 
voluijae would thus be issued on or about the 17th of April 1923. It 
consists of 1100 pages in all : — 


Title-page and contents (sanskrit Si English) 

8 

I'P 

Introduction. 

... 52 

)9 

Note on Illustrations. 

... 4 

99 

Text of Virata with Readings. 

... 540 

%9 

Notes on the above. 

... 146 

J> 

Appendix (containing additional vv from M8S) 

... 288 

99 

Supplements. 

26 

99 

Concordance. 

... 28 

»J 

Additions Si corrections. 

8 

99 


1100 pp. 

It may be of intf^rest to add here that as mentioned by Mr. Utgikar 
in his report on his Vishwabharati Mission, the text of Virataparvan 
as critically eoastituted in our neve edition is being subjected to a' 
searcliing investigation by P.of, Winfcernitz and Principal 
Vidlnisekh^vashiistri Pdial tacharya in the course of a detaiksl study 
with a class advanced llesearch Stmlenls at the Vishwabharati 
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IToiversity. The total cobt of the edition excluding the editorial, 
cleiiciil, and pictorial chargc«, been approximately as under: 
Aryabliuslian Press Bill ... Ks. 1,000 

Printing of Illustrations ... ... „ 400 

Paper purchased by the Institute ... „ 1,000 

Total ... ,, 5,400 

6, Afis^ellamoti<i. — Be.si<les looking after the completion of the 

Viratparvan cMlition, Mr IJtgikar was asked by the Board to 
introduce to the notice of Pi of. on the occasion of his visit to 

tlie Institute on tlie •22nd of September 192*2, the Mahabliarata work 
of the Institute, so far accomplished and its possibilities. This he did 
in an essay, which is now printed in the Annals of the Institute, V^ol. 
IV', part ii. 

7. OiU'line of work for the next year . — As tlie work on Virata* 
parvan^s now practically complete Mr. IJtgikar hopes to set himself, 
immediately after the Summer vacation, to the completion of 
the first part of .the two subsidiary, hut no hiSs im[>ortant, works, 
refen ed to in the last yi'aPs report (Annals Vol. ! V, pMgt» 2C) (Pteports.) 
viz., a complete list of tlie Manuscripts of the Mahabliarata. Without 
such a list, any furtlier work is practically impossible; and a great 
progress will have been made, if during the next few montlis, such a 
list of Fiidian Mjiriuscn'pts could he prepared and pnblislied. A begin- 
ning has already been made towards the solution of the other work 
coiiteuiplated last year (see. Annals as above), viz., a critical text of 
the first two Adliyayas of tiie Epic, whicli posse.ss Idstorical and textual 
importance of the first magnitu<le ; this being in fact one of tlie works 
donebyJMr. IJtgikar at tlie Visliwabharati University in collabora- 
tion with that University and Prof. Winternitz. This text also may 
be ready for publication during the coiiise. of the next year. 

• 8. Thc^ next year sliould also witness the satisfactory solution of 
a question, which has been present before tlie Iifstitute since the 
vary inception of its Maliabharata scheme, viz , of the question regard- 
ing tlie collahoratioii helwecm the Institute and the European 
Scholars in the matter of the Maliabharata Critical Edition. That 
this question is no new one would )>e apparent at once hy h reference 
to p. 13 of the Mahabliarata Prospectus, (issued in Api’ft 1919), or to 
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oar Annals vol.* 11 (1920 21) p. 213f,or liiiiilly to the kst 5 ^eAr s 
report of this Connnittee ami of the lixecutive Board (vol. IV, part i; 
p. 23f., and‘ p, 7 lieports). The solution of this question would 
very likely be mueli faeflitated by tlic issue of the Virataparvan, but 
more j)artiouliirly by the presence in India of Dr. Winternitz who was 
the original sponsor of tlie European scheme, and has been showing 
the liveliest interest in our work since 1920. He has kept liiinself 
fully abreast of all that w'e ha\e been doing, and his interest in our 
work is .shown by the fact that within some i or 5 days of his landing 
in India, he ran down to Poona to see our work on the spot, A» 
already indicated, he has started a Mahabharata class at the 
VisUwabharati University and has been showing sympathetic inter- 
est in our work in ways too numerous to mention. It would be a 
pity if in this matter of collaboration between the Institute and the 
Western scholars his j)resencc and personal advice were not to he 
utilised, more especially as it is understood that he would visiti Poona 
onee more before leaving India. It is therefore time that we make 
up our minds in tlie mutter once for all, and decide the question in a 
satisfactory manner. ® * 

9. Other details of tlie Mahabharata work would be found in’ the 
Report of tlie Mahabharata Department, 
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APPENDIX TO THE REPORT OF TIEE 
M A 1 J A im All A TA E I )1T< ) III A L C)< ) W MIT TE E 

(^Sxcerpls from Mr. Utijikur'i^ fii/tort) 

* * * * 

• 

2. The invitation for collaboration came ori/^innlly in the name of 
Dr. llabindranath Tagore and was conveyed by Prof. Winternitz, 
being contained towards the end of the address? which the Prof, 
delivered at our Institute on the 26th of November 1922 and is now 
})rinted in our annals Vol. IV, part 2. The Chairman of that 
Meeting, Prof. Sathe, who is also the Chairman of our Executive 
Hoard and of tl»e Mahabharata Department, welco'ined tlie suggestion 
for Collaboration, and said that so far as he could then see, there was 
no reason why the invitation would not be accepted by the responsi- 
ble Committee of tlie Institute. The invitation was formally 
considered by the Board on the 18th of December 1022. Tlio matter 
was again formally taken up for consideration by the Board on tlm 
18th of January 1923, and the Mahabharata Editorial Committee 
decided oa tiuf 2fst of the same month to depute me witli one of the 
Mahabharata assistants for this purpose of the Collaboration between 
tlie Bhandarkar Institute and the Vishwaidiarati University. After 
some furtlier correspondence with this University, it was finally 
decided by the Executive Board on the 18ili of the next montli tlmt 
T alone should in the first instance proceed to Santiniketan at the 
expense of the Bhandarkar Institute, assistance being re(]uisitio!i(?d 
from there, as necessary, and that I should take with me the necessary 
manuscripts, Collation sheets etc. I left Poona on the morning of the 
2r)th of February and returned in the evening of the 30th of March 
1923. 

^ * * * * * 

• 3. As regards the actual Collaboration, tlie work may lie thus 
summarised There has been opened at the University, a class of 
advanced Sanskiit students, and the class is conducted by Prof. 
Winternitz with whom the Principal of tlie University, Mahasaya 
Vidl\pshekharashastri Bhattacharya, often collaborates. The students 
are many of them graduates of the different Indian Univer- 
sities, who want to learn among other things the meth(».ls of critically 



editing Sanskrit texts. In the class now being heWl, there are about 
ben students including t^\o lady students, lliree being graduates, one^ 
a First Class First M.*\. of the Calcutta Iniiversity; the other an 
Honours B.A. of the Bombay University, and the third a lady 
student and a Graduate of the Benares University. Prof. Winternitz 
also reads with this class some critically edited Sanskrit text and 
freely discusses its readings etc. Finally, this class sometimes turns 
into a literary Society, when students read papers or submit residts 
of their research work, and discussion follows, led of course by the 
Professor, Now my part of Collaboration was mainly concerned 
with the first two of the three aspects of the work mentioned above. 
A critical edition and a critical study of the Alahahharata being one 
(if the objects lying nearly for a generatioifs time nearest to the Pro- 
fessor’s heart, he had chosen (in consultatioii with me) a part of the 
Mahabharata itself, wherewiili to initiate his students into tlu^ 
methods of collating MSS. for the purpose of editing t(?xts from 
Manuscripts of different recensions and in difterent cliaracters ; ilie 
Prof, had also fixed upon the critical edition of the VM*ata.parvan of 
the Mahabharata, issued by the Institute as the text to ))e used to 
illustrate the practical application of the principles of textual 
criticism. Thus, before T joined there, the class as al)ove constituted 
had already begun to collate the manuscripts of the first Adhyaya of 
the first hook of tlie Mihahh irata from Bengal’, Nagari and Southern 
MSS, and had also read ami discussed the first four Adl)3'ayas of our 
edition of the Virataparvan, Sloka by Sloka, The method of collat- 
ing Manuscripts which was being followed differed liowever from the 
one followed at the Bhandarkar In.stitute. The former is the 
individual system, ours is the group system. In the former, 
ea(di student is given a separate MSS and is reqiiiro<l to collate it and 
work at it separately ; his work is then examined later. In this case, 
the labours of the students are kept quite detaclual from each otlun* 
and have to i>e checked each separately. In the group system, the 
work is collated (say, from ten MSS.) all at once by (say again) ten 
students (or even a less number of them) and the work of each can 
be checked on the spot. As soon as I could participate in the work, 
Prof. WinterniU a‘»ked mtj to explain the method of collating MSS, 
followed at the Bhaqdarkar Institqte. This I did h\ brief, and h^ 
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rea(]ily agreed to give our system a fair and full trial*. We all begaii^. 
tliereaffeer to collate on appointed days the MSS of the Mahabharata^ 
sitting in one group- I must here mention one , fact which will 
certainly be of the greatest value in the near future to the Institute’s 
Mahabharata work. It is that the Vishwabharati University ha«!^ 
within a wonderfully short time collected quite a number of very old 
and very good Sanskrit M8H in different characters among which are 
of course included M8S of the Mahabharata. This is due to the 
untiring and devoted labour of Pandit Anant Krishna Shastri who* 
is there regarded by some as born with a Manuscript instinct. In 
the case of the part of the Mahabharata which we collated, there were 
six complete Bengali MSS, (five of them on palm leaf) three Nagari 
and one Soiithei n, in all ten complete Manuscripts of the first book 
‘of our epic. A richer and more diverse stock of MSS, could hardly 

he desired That most of these 

Manuscripts are very old and very reliable was proved by certain 
unimpeikljable internal evidence which, being technical, need not be 
mentioned here. Proceeding with the account of the collation worky 
when before leavii^g the University, I asked Prof. Wiiiternitz, which 
of the two methods he would follow hereafter, he said that it must 
still be regarded as an open question, and that he would decide in- 
consultation with the students themselves. So far as I had an^ 
opportunity of knowing the view of some of these — and it includes 
some of the most intelligent opinion --they would prefer the groujL>- 
system, inasmuch as each student has an opportunity of knowing 
something about the text and condition of all the other Manuscripts 
and derives much benefit from a comparison of the differing text 
whenever such occurs. By the very nature of our work and looking 
to the fact that the MSS. we had to collate were more difficult to 
read than Nagari MSS., we could not thus collate more than one 
hundred Slokas. But as indicated above, even this little work has 
al^ady su^ced to strengthen the conclusions on some important 
points, drawn long ago by Prof. Wiiiternitz and by me on other 
grounds. 

4. It is more difficult for me to refer at length to the other work 
in whieh I participated, viz., the critical reading of the text of the 
Virataparvan as offered by me in the Institute’s edition. It will 
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ireariily be seen tWt thie matter is purely a personal onot ^ncl tiie 
Institute would probably be better pleased to bear sometbing about 

this directly from the critics than from me But 

this much T can say ; on genei’al principles and methods as applied by 
•me, such as for instance the reasons why Slokas and lines are to be 
held as ‘interpolated ’Mil the text or the standard of the extent to 
which the text of the Mahablmrata should conform, or a|iain, tlie 
preference given to a particular gi'oup of MSS, in these and similar 
methods of procedure as applied in the text and explained in the 
course of my Introduction, there was never expressed any dissent from 
my present position by the two scholars eitlier in tlie class-room or in 
our private conversation. I cannot pretend that the two eminent 
scholars accepted e^ich and every single word of the present text. This 
is simply impossible. But our disagreement generally ranged rounds 
the selection of particular readings in pariicuiar places, and in any 
case never went beyond such minor questions as that regarding the 
value to be attached to better readings found in inferior 31 SS, as 
against inferior readings found in better MSS, which generally form 
the basis of the t<^t. T must however leave this point here for 
reasons alrt^ady mentioned, I must only put on recoil’d that at times, 
illumination was thrown on passages and readings which had » emained 
obscure before with all the etibrts one could bestow on them. 

5. Tliere has been another direction in which Professor WinterniU 
and my humble self worked jointly. It is with regard to a scheme of 
working out tiic final edition of Mababharata and a plan of Collabo- 
ration between Indian and European Scholars (if this be brought 
about) for working out the i.uain edition. We spent a good many 
evenings over this, and as a result have succeeded in putting together 
a number of proposals and principles for the final edition. 1 frankly 
acknowledge that the scholarly solicitude entei tained by Professor 
Wint/eriiitz ovei* nearly 25 years for a scientific and critical edition of 
the Mahablmrata, and his wider and riper learning, are maiidy 
responsible for this aspect of the work. And as the whole matter of 
the Institute’s final edition and its preliminary stages is of great 
rniportance, and as our proposals involve questions of principles, I sliall 
aubmit these our joint proposals to you before long on a separate 
occasion, for being considered in all their different bearings by the 
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responsible bodies of tl)e lostitute. This may not cause any undue 
delay, since, if T am not mistaken, the trend of the prevailing opinion 
at the Institute seems to be to wait for outside cHticisais and reviews 
and suggestions, before proceeding to decide. anything about the final 
edition. 


* * * * • 

8. In (toucluding this report, I should like to emphasise tlie 
desirability of maintaining and strengthening the*bonds of fellowship 
thus happily established between the Bhandarkar Institute and the 
Vishwabharati University. This las^t would continue to appeal to us 
here at this distance, mostly as an Institution actively engaged in 
higher research work in Oriental studies, receiving inspiration first 
hand from a succession of brilliant western Orientalists. The stay of 
Professor Levi and Professor Winternitz (and Professor Lesny) has 
there imparted quite a welcome impetus in difierent directions. It is 
probirfde that another Orientalist from the West, Professor Geiger of 
Vienna, who is Professor of A vesta and Sanskrit, may come and stay 
at the University next year. The Vishwabharati University would 
also be of nnmense use to this Institute in another diiectiou. 
Iteferonce has already been made to the successful attempt of the 
University to collect Manuscripts, And judging from what has been 
already accomplished, the University would soCn become one of the 
most important centres for Mahabharata and othei* M^SS, in North 
Indian and Bengali characters. Thu the Institute could never afford 
to overlook. Lastly there are scholars and personalities eonnetjted 
with the University, to whom the Institute may Itave to look up to 
for various purposes. All this, in brief, implies that t he good l elations 
which I hope have been firmly established should be steadily cultiva- 
ted for the aovancement of the one common purpose which both the 
Institutions have so much at heart. 

• 

9 . I tim submitting separately the statement of expenses incurred 
on account of this visit. The total expenses, including the conveyance 
charges of the Collation sheets and MSS. etc., have been Rs. 373-13-6. 


Dated 81st March 19^8* 


N. B. UTGIKAR. 





